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Glossary 



Class of Work 



Juveniles 



Pieceworkers and taskworkers 
A pieceworker means a person whose wages are 
governed by a price iist or contract providing for the 
payment of a given sum for each measured unit of 
work performed, and a taskworker means a person 
whose normal work is assessed in other than units 
of time and who receives per shift a fixed and pre- 
determined sum of money which has been commuted 
by reference to piecework and to which a compietion 
of task bonus may or may not be added. 

Face: mainiy engaged on coaigetting, or the associ- 
ated supporting tasks necessary for the maintenance 
of the production flow and the provision of a safe 
system of working. 

EUG (Elsewhere Underground): mainly engaged on the 
development and maintenance of subsidiary and main 
roadways linking the coalface with the pit bottom, 
through which the pit transport system runs bringing 
in supplies of machinery and materials, and carrying 
out the coal. 

Non-Craftsmen 

These workmen perform work which is normally less 
arduous than that carried out by pieceworkers and 
taskworkers and are usually located further away from 
the production faces. In manufacturing industry their 
class of work would be described as “indirect labour’’ 
Their remuneration is on a fixed daily basis as agreed 
nationally. 

Underground; mainly engaged on the handling of 
materials, the maintenance of track and the control of 
haulage systems. 

Surface; mainly engaged on the transport of 
materials, raw coal to the coal preparation plants, the 
graded coal in wagons to the British Railways system 
and the disposal of rubbish. 



Craftsmen 

This group of workmen are responsible for the main- 
tenance and repair of the machinery etc. above and 
below ground. 

They are paid on a daily basis and their rates of pav 
are agreed nationally. 

Engineering: mainly engaged on the maintenance of 
machinery and electrical equipment, these workmen 
are skilled fitters and electricians who have served 
apprenticeships in their trades. Where members of a 
power-loading team they would be classed as 
taskworkers'. 

craftsmen, other than 

fitters and electricians, such as carpenters, masons- 
rnen engaged on semi-skilled tasks and as support ' 

( mates ) to the skilled craftsmen. 

vili 



These are young men under 21 years of age, not 
engaged on piecework or taskwork, undergo'ing 
training, or serving a planned apprenticeship, or 
performing a non-craftsman's job. They are paid 
rate-for-age and these rates are agreed nationally. 
Officials 

This category includes two main groups: 

Under officials: these are the deputies who have a dual 
responsibility for production and safety; the shotfirers 
who have the responsible task of safely detonating 
explosives in the coalface, and elsewhere; the overmen 
who have a supervisory function over the deputies 
and shotfirers. 

Weekly Paid Industrial Staff: this sub-group comprises 
qualified electrical and mechanical engineers, 
specialist staff (e.g. safety, ventilation) and foremen 
who supervise non-craftsmen. 



Abbreviations 

EMS Earnings per manshift. (This includes five-day 
week bonus, overtime and protected earnings) 

ICT Inter-coalfield transferee 

NACODS National Association of Colliery Overmen, 
Deputies and Shotfirers 

NUM National Union of Mineworkers 
QMS Output per manshift 



Organisation 



Before 1st April, 1967, the Board's organisation was 
based on seven divisions: 



Scottish East Midlands 

Northumberland and West Midlands 

Durham South Western 

Yorkshire North Western 

and also Kent (not ranked as a division). 

Each division was split into areas and within areas 
there were groups. 



At 1st April, 1967, the Board's organisation was 
changed, from seven divisions (plus Kent) - with their 



areas and groups -to 
Scottish North 
Scottish South 
Northumberland 
North Durham 
South Durham 
North Yorkshire 
Doncaster 
Barnsley 
South Yorkshire 



areas: 

North Western 
North Derbyshire 
North Nottinghamshire 
South Nottinghamshire 
South Midlands 
Staffordshire 
East Wales 
West Wales 
Kent 
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I Introduction 



The first proposals for this research were made early 
in 1966 by the then Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour, Sir James Dunnett, to the Chair- 
man of the National Coal Board, Lord Robens, in 
consultation with other Government Departments 
including the Ministry of Power and the Department 
of Economic Affairs. 

In November 1965, Mr Frederick Lee, then Minister 
of Power, had moved the Second Reading of the Coal 
Industry Bill and referred to the 'urgent need ... to 
speed up the modernisation of the industry in 
economic pits’. On the other hand there were pits 
which needed to be closed and within the following 
five years the Board aimed to close all those collieries 
which were failing to cover their running costa and 
were unlikely to do so ‘in a foreseeable period of time’. 
The week before the Second Reading the Board had 
published a classification of pit categories: 

‘A’ consisting of continuing pits; 

'B' pits with a doubtful future; and 

‘C’ pits likely to close or merge within about five years. 

In view of the large-scale redundancies likely to be 
involved it was thought that a comprehensive 
research project into the problems arising would be 
useful. There would obviously be much movement of 
labour both within the industry and to other industries 
over a period of years and research into the projected 
redundancies would give valuable information, in 
terms of manpower utilisation, about the benefits of 
redeployment within the industry and to other parts of 
the economy, the problems of geographical mobility, 
the training effort involved and related issues. From 
the point of view of the Ministry’s Employment 
Service, such a project offered considerable interest 
in that, compared with workers in other industries 
where redundancies had occurred (e.g. aircraft) 
redundant coalminers would be less likely to find jobs 
using their previous skills and would therefore present 
a greater problem to the local offices of the Ministry. 

It was also hoped that the information obtained would 
be helpful in dealing with large redundancies occurring 
in other industries. 

The plans for this research were unusual in that a 
joint project was proposed, with the Ministry and the 
Board working together, so that the aspects of 
interest to both organisations could be covered. 

Further, it was eventually decided that the Ministry 
and the Board would appoint their own research 
officers instead of delegating the project to an 
academic. Although the advantages of appointing a 
university research officer were realised (especially 
that his findings might be regarded as more impartial), 
it was thought that the research should relate as 
closely as possible to the immediate concerns of both 
organisations, using the considerable information on 
manpower already held by the Ministry and the Board. 

In view of these terms of reference, and, also, the fairly 



short time available, the scope of the research was 
restricted and more sociological topics, such as the 
effect of closures on the social life of the community, 
were not intended to be directly covered. 

On the Ministry’s side, the project was allocated to 
the Employment Policy Branch and a full-time research 
officer, Miss E. M. Melles, was allocated in August1966. 
On the Board's side, the project was allocated to the 
Manpower Branch of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment and the Manpower Survey Section, under Mr J. E. 
M. Thirkeli, had direct responsibility for implementation. 
An officer of this section, Mr T. W. Blarney, was 
designated to work full-time on the project. 

In planning the scope of the project, the research 
team were asked to concentrate on the principal aspects 
of Ministry and Board interest. These were: 

Aspects of Ministry interest 

Implications for the Employment Exchange service 
The extent to which the men used the service and 
other job-seeking methods. The performance of the 
service as regards placing and liaison for industrial 
rehabilitation and vocational training. Attitudes to the 
service and its adequacy. Attitudes to Exchange staff. 
Response of the staff to the needs of these 
registrants. 

Although the Ministry's most pressing responsibility 
in pit closures concerned redundant men, it was 
intended to examine aiso its services for other 
colliery workers who might be affected, e.g. men who 
left pits voluntarily, even though alternative work was 
offered to them. 

Implications for Industrial Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Training schemes 

The men's awareness of these opportunities - 
suitability for admission. Subsequent placement. 
Adequacy of existing facilities for ex-miners. (Data 
on the use made of rehabilitation and training 
schemes by ex-miners generally are given in 
Appendix 27). 

Occupational implications 

The industries and occupations entered by these men - 
the extent of job trials and changes before settling down 
in employment, comparisons with mining as regards 
type of job, working conditions, etc. - views of 
employers on ex-miner employees, extent to which 
re-training was needed. Mobility of labour. 

Views of some representative firms are given in 
Addendum II, which also comments on training 
arrangements in employers’ establishments. 

Aspects of Board interest 

Handling and implementation of closures; com- 
munication and attitudes of the men. 

3 
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R*d«ploym«nt. both to local pits and other coalfields; 
effects on the men and their attitudes. 



Selection of closure 

The research team finally decided that, with the 
limited time and staffing resources available, they 
could best study these aspects by covering one future 
closure In some depth. 

The study of a current closure offered 
considerable opportunities of examination in detail 
partfcularty on such factual matters as earnings, 
shifts and job changes, for which pit records could 
be set up in advance for the express purpose of the 
fosoarch. Much thought was given to the most 
profitable area of research before the choice of 
closure was finally made. 

Timing was most important- serious research work 
could not begin until ^tember 1966 -and as inter- 
viewing and processing of data had to be completed 
by the end of 1967, H was necessary to select a closure 
scheduled for not later than the end of 1966. Also, in 
order to make the fullest possible examination of 
results a large-scale closure was advisable, and one 
'total' as against 'parttal'. Finally, but most important 
from the Board's viewpoint, the Durham coalfield 
*PP***’»<I to be the best choice, first because the im- 
pact of the ctosure programme would be particularly 
heavy there, and secondly, because of the scale of 
inter-coalfield redeployment involved in that area. This 
was traditionally more significant than in other coal- 
fields, such as South Wales (also considered for the 
siting of the research) where few miners are usually 
required to transfer outside the coalfield. 

Because of the necessity to man up the long-life 
pits in the Central Coalfields (in Yorkshire and the 
Midlands), an assessment of the long-distance 
transfer scheme, and the current attitudes towards it 
of men affected by closures, was of prime importance 
to the Board. 



ment of the Board's redeployment programme. Also 
as far as the Ministry's interests were concerned the 
university research was not planned to cover such 
projects as the effectiveness of the Employment 
Exchange Service or the value of Vocational Training 
and Industrial Rehabilitation to redundant workers. 
Conversely the university research had distinct 
sociological content (shopping habits, use of leisure, 
etc.) with which the Ministry/Board project could not 
be directly concerned. 




The Miners' Welfare Institute 



Tb* Ryhope closure, planned for Nrwember 1966, 
met alt these requirements 

Before the research programme was drawn up there 
was considerable consultation with other Government 
departntenta, notably the Ministry of Power and the 
Board of Trade, on the aspects which they would like 
covered and several suggestions were noted and 
incorporated. There was also consultation with 
Professor House of the University of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne who was conducting a research project Into past 
r^undancies in coalmining in the Houghton-le-Spring 
district. This was part of a more general study on 
'Migration and Mobility in the North East', undertaken on 
a Ministry grant Results were published in February 
1968 as 'Pit Closure and the Community'. It was 
obviously necessary to ensure that the two projects did 
not overlap, but In fact the university study was 
concentrated on past redundancies and on the 
Houghton area itself rather than on one particular 
closure. Further, there was no follow-up, in the 
university study, of men who had moved to other 
coalfields and consequenHy no possibility of assess- 

4 
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II Method 



Advantages of the project 

The choice of the Ryhope closure for detailed study 
and the arrangements for joint research, have given this 
project a number of advantages lacking in similar 
studies of redundancy and redeployment; 

1. Since the research team was established before 
the closure it was possible for the research 
officers to collect full information about the pre- 
closure situation; while the time available for the study 
made it possible to assess the effects of the closure 
over a significant period of time, and to compare in detail 
the pre and post-closure situations. 

2. The collaboration of the Board and the Ministry 
made possible the collation and combination of 
information uniquely available to each organisation. 

3. The research could be founded both on informa- 
tion derived from factual records and from interviews 
based on questionnaire. This combination of 'hard' 
objective data (on Jobs, earnings, social security 
benefits, etc.), together with more subjective information 
on opinions and attitudes derived from interviews, 
distinguishes this study from several others necessarily 
based on questionnaires alone. 

The division of labour between the Board and the 
Ministry was easily defined. The Board took 
responsibility for record information for the period in 
which men affected were employed by the Board and 
for interviewing men who remained in mining, while 
the Ministry took responsibility for the records and 
interviewing of men no longer employed by the Board. 

The Survey Period 

The maximum survey period extended over 18 months, 

i.e. from May 1966, six months before the closure to 
November 1967, one year afterwards. The bulk of the 
records were however maintained for shorter periods. 

The main interviewing programme for both the Board 
and the Ministry was planned to begin about six months 
after the closure. There were four main reasons for 
this decision: 

1. By this time the pattern and effects of post-closure 
employment and unemployment would be reasonably 
clear. 

2. The men would have had enough time to form a 
fair impression of the personal consequences of the 
closure for them. 

3. The closure and the events leading up to it would 
be close enough for the men to recall accurately, but 
sufficiently distant to be seen in perspective. 

4. The data from the factual records would be com- 
plete and could be correlated with the information from 
the interviews. 

Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the duration of the record 
and interview programme and the numbers of men so 
covered. 



The Records 

The principal records created for the study were: 

Job Mobilily - 30th May 1966 - 25th November 1967 
These records gave details of the men who left Ryhope 
in the six months before closure; who left the industry 
after redeployment; and of the placing of men in 
outside employment. 

Job History, Earnings and Shifts, Pre and Post-closure 
September 1966 - May 1967 

Copies of these records created by the Board are at 
Appendices 1 and 2 .They cover the last three months 
before the closure at Ryhope and the first six months 
at the new pit. The records were maintained at all the 
pits to which Ryhope men were transferred. 

Registration for employment, duration of unemployment, 
payment of unemployment benefit] potential for 
retraining] etc. 

These Ministry records (copies at Appendix 3) were 
held at the Employment Exchanges where the men 
would be likely to register. (To avoid claimants having 
to travel to Sunderland, the Miners' Welfare Mali 
was used by the employment exchange as an out- 
house for a weekly payment session and most miners 
in fact attended there). Detailed records were kept 
for the six months following the closure: basic 
unemployment statistics were maintained up to the 
date of writing. 

The Questionnaires 

Draft questionnaires were circulated for comment both 
within the Board, the Ministry and to other interested 
Government Departments. These were separately 
prepared for the Board and Ministry interviewing 
programmes and are reproduced as appendices 
(No. 4 for the Ministry version and No. 5 for the 
Board). On some points the two versions are identical, 
notably the sections dealing with the men's attitude 
to the closure (Questions 1-13), but subsequently 
diverge to cover the particular interests of the two 
organisations. 

The Interviewing Programme 

1. The Ministry 

The main interviewing programme began in June, 

1967, but in early May some ‘pilot' interviews were 
conducted to test the draft version of the questionnaire 
and also to give the research ofRcers some back- 
ground information on the Ryhope area generally. 
These preliminary interviews covered the ‘pre-closure’ 
leavers since it had been planned to defer the main 
interviewing programme until six months after closure. 
These men, however, had left the pit sometime 
before the interviews were held and their views on 
Ryhope and the jobs to which they had gone had 
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Duration of record and interview programme 




Records and interviews Coverage 

Table 2 Records 



NCB 



NCB/MOL MOL 



Benefit, Jobs 

, , Movement! Training 

Jobs. Earnings and Shifts Wastage Rehabilitation 





Number 


Pre-Closure 




Pre/Post 




Interviews 




Category 








Post-Closure 
(6 months) 




Category 


(3 months) 


(6 months) 


(to months) 


NCB 


MOL 


Pre-Closure Leavers 
Voluntary 


17 












13 


Involuntary 


24 


24 










Redeployed It) Durham 


517 


517 


517 


SI 7 




301 




ICT's 


27 


27 


27 


27 




19 




Leavers al Closure 
Voluntary 


5 














Involuntary 


6 


6 












Redundant 


•182 


180 






139 




164 


Retained on Salvage 


66 






66 








Total 


*844 


776 


544 


610 


140 


320 


177 


Leavers after Closure 
















(a) 27/1 1/66 to 27/5/87 

(b) 29/S/67to2S/11/67 










6 




16 


Total 










6 




16 


Totalf (all categories) 










146 







t this Is a total of all categories; where there is a change of category (e 



iO colliery books), 
leavers after closure) they 



double-counted. 
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had sulTicient time to become established. 

The main interviewing programme for the Ministry 
began on 20th June, 1967 and lasted until 2nd August. 
Although some domiciliary interviews were necessary, 
especially for the sick, and those in work, most of 
the interviews were held at the Miners’ Welfare Hall 
in Ryhope, a place well-known to the men and 
convenient for them to reach. Probably the venue 
accounted for the excellent response (88 percent 
coverage) to the letters of invitation (reproduced as 
appendices 6-8), and the general standard of co- 
operation was extremely good. In no cases did the 
interviewers meet real awkwardness or unpleasant- 
ness, and even those who refused to be interviewed 
usually did so only because, In their opinion, they 
could not see any purpose in giving their views. 

2. The Board 

The Durham Area ofRcials of the Unions concerned - 
the NUM and N ACODS - were consulted about the 
interviewing programme in March, 1967, while the local 
union representatives and management were consulted 
at each pit before interviewing began. It was made 
clear both to the unions and the men being interviewed 
that these interviews, like those conducted by the 
Ministry were confidential in the sense that no 
individuals would be named in the report and no opinion 
expressed would be attributable to any individual. 

Also although some questions concerned attitudes 
to employment in other coalfields, there was no 
question of using the interviews for recruitment. 

All interviews were held at the pits where the men 
worked and took place in normal working hours (either 
at the beginning or the end of the shift). The inter- 
viewing programme in Durham began on 16th May, 

1967 and finished on 28th June. Owing to pit holidays 
the men who had transferred to other coalfields could 
not be interviewed until August. 

3. General 

Before the main interviewing programme began, the 
MP for Houghton-le-Spring (Mr Urwin) was informed 
of the project by the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry and a short statement was also issued to the 
Press (see appendix 9) so that the purpose of the 
interviews (both Ministry and Board) would be known. 

Sampling and Coverage 

The Ministry's sample 

The total field for which the Ministry were responsible 
was initially, 223, but three of these were omitted (one 
died after the closure and two men had been dismissed 
by the Board for industrial misconduct.) Of the 220 
remaining, 146 (66 per cent) registered at Employment 
Exchanges, where records were held for them. 
Interview coverage, since it related also to men who 
did not register, was higher - 193 or 88 per cent of 
the total. Information from employment records 
and/or interviews was held for 204 men, that is 93 per 
cent of the total. Details are given in appendix 10. 

In planning interview coverage, the aim was one 
hundred per cent of all three categories, that is, 
redundant men and pre-closure/post-closure leavers. 



but in the event there was 90 per cent coverage of the 
redundant men and 71 per cent of the voluntary leavers. 
This gave ample coverage for ail aspects concerning 
the redundant men, although a higher percentage might 
have been worthwhile for the voluntary leavers. This 
could not, however, have been achieved with the time 
and staffing resources available, especially since a 
considerable amount of domiciliary interviewing was 
necessary. 

The Board’s Sample 

As explained, the Board took responsibility for record 
information for the period in which men were em- 
ployed by them, and for interviewing men who 
remained in mining. The coverage of the principal 
records was one hundred per cent for all categories 
in the period before closure: and in the post-closure 
period, for the men remaining in mining. 

There were 544 men transferred by the Board (517 
to seven pits in Durham and 27 to pits in other coal- 
fields). To have aimed at total interview coverage 
would have imposed a far greater burden of work 
than the results were likely to justify. It was therefore 
decided to aim at interviewing as many as possible 
of the ICT’s and the transferees at six of the Durham 
pits and to aim at a sample (about 50 per cent), at the 
remaining pit, Wearmouth, which took 260 of the 517 
Durham transferees. Wastage, coupled with absence 
and the limited availability of men at interviewing 
times, necessarily reduced actual coverage. 

In total 19 out of the 27 ICT’s (70 per cent) and 200 of 
the 257 (78 per cent) men at the six Durham pits (other 
than Wearmouth) were interviewed. At Wearmouth, 

101 out of 260 were interviewed (39 per cent). (It was 
eventually decided not to attempt a larger sample 
there, because the results already achieved showed a 
fairly uniform pattern and it seemed unlikely that 
further interviews would change this significantly. 

Other considerations were the pressure on the research 
staff and the inevitable disturbance to the running of the 
pit). Thefinalresulttherefore, with 301 interviews out of 
517 Durham transferees, gave a 58 per cent interview 
coverage. Appendix 11 compares the age and job 
structures of the interviewed sample with the popula- 
tion of men redeployed in the industry. 

General 

The bracketted figures at the bottom right hand corner 
of the main tables give the percentage coverage of each 
group of the sample on the particular aspect/question 
of the findings. 

Tables 1 and 2 show, in summary form, the 
programmes and coverage of the records and inter- 
views for the different categories of men. 
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Ill The Community and the Colliery 



Background 

Rytiope is a small town near Seaham, set virtually on the 
sea coast and 2-J- miles from Sunderland (see map on 
page 8). The population Is now 9,800, the same as in 
1951. Until 1st April 1967, when it became part of 
Greater Sunderland, Ryhope was included in Seaham 
UDC. The development of Ryhope has been closely 
bound up with the colliery. Before the shaft was sunk 
by the Ryhope Colliery Company in the years 1854-60, 
Ryhope was only a small village with a few houses 
clustered round the village green. To house the 
'immigrant' labour force required (many of them Irish 
and Cornish) the Company built long rows of white- 
washed cottages in the neighbourhood of the colliery. 
These cottages were replaced by brick colliery houses 
which in turn have given way almost entirely to 
modern council houses. However, local people stiil 
divide Ryhope into two parts; those who live near 
‘The Green' refer to themselves as living ‘in Ryhope 
Village' and talk about the council houses as being 
‘up at the colliery'. 

The growth of the colliery was associated with some 
of the principal local institutions. The present 
Anglican church and two Methodist chapels, both now 
merged In one new building, were built about 1860. 

The local branch of the Co-operative and Industrial 
Society, which operates the largest store, dates back 
to 1865. In more recent times, the Miners' Welfare 
Institute opened in 1931, and is still the centre of 
social life, although there are other social clubs. The 
funds for building the Institute came from a welfare 
fund to which the miners contributed by deductions 
from their pay. 

In addition to facilities for primary and secondary 
modern education, there is also a grammar/technical 



school, which opened in 1912. Most of the pupils now 
come from mining families, In contrast to pre-war 
years when most miners' children received only 
elementary education. 

Employment 

The colliery was easily the largest source of employ- 
ment in Ryhope and the importance of mining as a 
source of male employment in the surrounding district 
is shown in the employment figures for mid 1966 set 
out in Table 3. These figures are for the Seaham 
Exchange area (which then included Seaham, Dawdon, 
VaneTempest, Murton and Hawthorn collieries as well 
as Ryhope) and the adjoining Exchange areas of 
Houghton-Ie-Spring and Sunderland (the figures for 
the latter include Pallion and Southwick Exchanges). 
The table shows the overall predominance of mining 
In the Seaham and Houghton areas and the extent to 
which alternative employment was, and is, concentrated 
in the service industries - transport, distributive trades 
etc. - and the lack of manufacturing industry. As would 
be expected, In Sunderland with its much larger 
population, the employment structure is more 
diversified, with shipbuilding and engineering the 
largest standard industrial classification orders. 
However, the ranking of the remaining orders in Sun- 
derland is similar to Seaham and Houghton. 

Total male employment for the three areas fell by 
200 from 1965 to 1966 (in Seaham and Houghton it fell 
by 1,000 and 400 respectively; in Sunderland it rose 
by 1,700). The proportions of women in employment as 
a percentage of total employed (1966) were significantly 
lower in Seaham (20 per cent) and Houghton (26 per 
cent) than in Sunderland (38 per cent). The average 
for the Northern Region was 34 per cent. 



Male Employment Mid 1966 

Seaham Houghton Sunderland Total Table 3 



SIC Order 


No. 


% and rank 


No. 


% and rank 


No. 


% and rank 


No. 


% and rank 


Coalmining 


88S0 


69-1(1) 


5230 


51 -8(1) 


5070 


6-9(3) 


19180 


24-0(1) 


Shipbuilding 










9808 




9808 


12-3(2) 


Engineering 


60 


0-5(13) 


291 


2-9(8) 


9319 


16-4(2) 


9670 


12-1(3) 


Construction 


614 




1184 




4953 




6751 


8-5(4) 


Distributive Trades 


455 


3-5(5) 


608 


6-0(3) 


4653 




5716 


7-2(5) 


Transport 


707 




577 




3375 




4659 


5-8(6) 


Miscellaneous Services 


250 




303 


3-0(6) 


3304 




3657 


4-8(7) 


Professional Services 


467 




223 


2-2(10) 


2562 




3252 


4-1(8) 


All other industries 


1416 


11-0 


1679 


16-7 


13808 


24-3 


16903 


21-2 


Total 


12849 


100-0 


10095 


100-0 


56852 


100-0 


79796 


100-0 



Note; Only eight industrial groups, each comprising over three per cent o1 the total number of men in employment, are classified separately. 

These are placed in order of importance in the aggregated totals given In the last column. This order varies in Individual 

employment exchange areas. In some instances, such as engineering at Seaham, which is listed as 13th, other Industries 

not listed here, in fact precede It in importance. Such Industries, not given separately here, are Included In the figures 

given at the foot of the table for 'all other industries'. 

Percentages quoted in the text are given to the nearest whole number: those in the tables to one correct decimal place. 

In some instances the total of percentages is marginally above or below 100% but this has been quoted for greater clarity. 
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Unemployment 

The percentages of male unemployment (not seasonally 
adjusted) for 1965/6, set out in Table 4, show that male 
unemployment in the Seaham area was significantly 
below the levels for Sunderland, Houghton and the 
Northern Region as a whole and was close to the 
national average. This relatively low level of unemploy- 
ment can be partly attributed to the fact that, prior to 
the Ryhope closure, the area had not suffered much 
from the rundown in coalmining, and also, to the small 
number of shipyard workers employed. Unlike Wear- 
side, therefore, the area was little affected by unemploy- 
ment in shipbuilding and marine engineering. 



Separate unemployment statistics for Ryhope are not 
available. However, the figures of payments made at 
the Ryhope outhouse provide an indication of the 
numbers unemployed and these are shown below for 
the months immediately before the closure; 



1966 



July 


37 


— 


August 


39 




September 


85 




October 


54 




November 


63 





Male unemployment percentages 



Table 4 




Seaham 


Houghton 


Sunderland 


Northern 

Region 


Great 

Britain 




Novembef 1965 
February 1966 
May 1966 
August 1966 


1- 7 

2- 1 
M 
15 


3. 7 
4-4 
3 '3 
3-6 


3- 9 

4- 3 
3-3 
4'5 


2.9 

3-4 

2'6 

3-1 


1.6 

1-B 

1-5 


Place of residence 


Tables • 



No. % of Total 



Ryhope 

Tunatall 

Grangetown 

Sfll(8 worth 

Sunderland 

Parringdon 

Elsewhere 



492 61 ’4 

82 10-2 

77 9-6 

61 7’6 

15 1-9 

15 1-9 

59 7'4 



Distance from home to coHierv fsinol^n^^Q^^ 


1 able 6 


Under 
1 mile 


1 and 2 and 3 and 
under 2 under 3 under 4 


4 and 
under 5 


over 6 Total 


No. 

% 


534 


119 78 


34 


21 


15 601 


Travelling time from home to colliery (single iournpv) 










1.9 100.0 


Table 7 




Under 
15 minutes 


16-30 

minutes 


31-45 

minutes 


Total 


No. 




719 


65 


17 


801 


Means of travel 










100-0 


Table 8 








No. 


% 


(Sample 40%) 




Walking 

Public/private transport 
Not known 


260 

54 

6 


81.3 

16.9 

1.8 


Housing category 












Table 9 




National 
Coal Board 


Local 

Authority 


Private 

(rented 

crowned) 


Total 


10 ~ 


No. 

% 


95 

11.9 


634 

79-1 


72 

9-0 


801 

1000 
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The Ryhope Labour Force - Residence and Travel 

The very strong geographical concentration of the 
labour force is shown in Tables 5-9. Over 60 per cent 
lived within the boundaries of Ryhope and two thirds 
lived within a mile of the pit. 90 per cent were within 
15 minutes travelling time from the pit and 81 per cent 
of the men walked to work. Local authorities, principally 
Seaham UDC, housed 79 per cent of the men. 

The Labour Force at Closure -Age and Job 
Structure 

This data is set out in Tables 10 & 11, where it is com- 
pared with the Northumberland and Durham division 
and the industry as a whole. The distinctive features of 
the age structure at Ryhope were: the lower per- 



centage in the youngest group aged 15-20-three per 
cent compared with eight per cent in the division and 
nationally; the higher percentage of over 55's, 

29 per cent at Ryhope compared with 26 per cent in 
the division and 24-5 per cent nationally. 

The only significant differences in the job structure 
were the higher percentage of craftsmen at Ryhope 
(mainly due to non-engineering craftsmen) and the 
lower percentage of juvenile apprentices already noted. 

Experience in Mining 

The lengths of service at Ryhope and in mining are 
shown in Table 12. Two thirds of the men had been 
at Ryhope for more than 20 years, while nearly three 
quarters had worked in mining for more than 20 years. 



Age structure of labour force 



Ryhope 

Age ■ 

Group No. % 



1S-20 26 3'2 

21-30 64 8'0 

31-40 125 15'6 

41-50 239 29>9 

51-55 118 14'7 

56-60 156 19-5 

61-65 73 9-1 



North- 
umberland Great 
-& Durham Britain 

% % 



8-1 7’6 

10-7 12-3 

16'1 17'2 

25 '5 25 >3 

13'9 13-1 

14'6 13-S 

1M 11-0 



Table 10 



Total 801 100'0 lOO'O 100-0 



Job structure of labour force 








North- 
umberland 
land & 


Great 


Table 11 








Durham 


Britain 




Class of Work 


No. 


% 


% 


% 




Pleceworkersjtaskworkers 


272 


34-0 


31-7 


31-0 




BUG 


83 


10-4 


11-9 


13-1 




Total Pleceworkers/taakworkers 


355 


44-3 


43-6 


44-1 




Non-craftsmen 

Underground 


138 


17-2 


19-7 


18-9 




Surface 


107 


13-4 


12-4 


13-6 




Total Non-craftsmen 


245 


30-6 


32-1 


32-5 




Craftsmen 

Engineering 


46 


5-7 


5-4 


5-9 




Others 


51 


6-4 


3-2 






Total craftsmen 


97 


12-1 


8-6 


8-5 




Juveniles 


26 


3 2 


6-2 


5-9 




Officials 


78 


9-7 


9-5 


9-0 




Total 


801 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 





Length of service at Ryhope and in mining 

Ryhope Mining Table 12 



No. % No. % 



Under 1 year 6 

1-^ 52 

6-10 65 

11-20 144 

21-30 247 

31-40 184 

41- 103 



6-5 

8-1 

18-0 

30-8 



12-9 



5 

40 



238 

211 

141 



0-6 



4-7 

16-0 

29-7 

26-3 

17-6 



Total 801 100-0 801 100-0 
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Years at Ryhope 

The overwhelming importance of employment at Ryhope 
in the working lives of the men is further demonstrated 
in Table 13. This shows by age groups the actual 
number of years worked at Ryhope as a percentage of 
the maximum possible service after school-leaving 
age, Table 13 shows that on average the men spent 
80 per cent of their working life at Ryhope. 

Working Experience outside Mining 

The interviewed sample, Board and Ministry, were 
asked about their experience outside coalmining. 

115 out of 513 (22 per cent) had had Jobs outside 
mining which lasted for six months or more. The 



industrial distribution, nature and duration of 124 jobs 
held by these men are shown in Tables 14-17. A third 
of the jobs were in a manufacturing industry (a third of 
these in shipbuilding and marine engineering). A fifth 
were in the distributive trades (actually the largest 
number in any single order). Just over a quarter of 
the jobs were in labouring and another quarter were 
in skilled trades, and the small proportion of semi- 
skilled jobs in factories is noticeable, 28 per cent had 
served an apprenticeship or acquired a trade outside 
the industry including 17 per cent who had served full 
term apprenticeships. The duration of most of all 
types of jobs was short- 43 per cent lasting less than 
a year. 



Percentage of working lives at Ryhope 



Table 13 








% of working 
life 






15-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 




100,0 
84-4 
86'1 
82-2 
81 -7 
75,1 
73-5 


Working experience outside mining — industries 


Table 14 




Standard Industrial 
Classification 


No. 


%of 

Total 


(Sample: 63%) 




Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Distributive Trades 

Miscellaneous Services 

Public Administration and Defenc 

other Classifications 


6 
42 
15 
86 
17 
e 13 
5 


4, 8 
33-9 
18-1 
81,0 
137 
10-5 
4-0 


Working experience outside mining — occunatinn 










Table 15 




Occupation 


No. 


% 


(Sample: 63%) 




Labourer 

Shop Assistant/Delivery boy 
Factory Operative 
Tradesman 
Others 


35 

20 

9 

31 

29 


28-2 
16-1 
7-3 
25-0 
23 '4 


Apprenticeshipsltrades outside mininn 










Table 16 


T„,.l 




Full 


Part GTC HMF 






(Sample; 63%) No. 


19 

16-S 


^ 1 _ ^ 2 82 




115 


Working experience outside mining _ durellon of lobs 






Length of 
Service 


No. of % of 
Jobs Total 


(Sample: 63%) 

12 ' ' — 




-1 year 
1-2 years 
8-3 years 
3-4 years 
5 or more 

Total 


40 

16 

10 

7 

20 

93 


43-0 

17-2 

10-8 

7-5 

21-5 

100-0 
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The closure 
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IV Operational History and Events Leading to 
the Closure 



Performance and Manpower 

To provide historical perspective, details are given 
beiow of output, manpower, productivity and financiai 
results at Ryhope for the six years 1960-65/6 and for 
seiected earlier years. 

This table shows that after nationalisation in 1947 
output never reached the pre-war levels and that 
between 1947 and 1965/6, manpower feil by almost half. 
Productivity climbed gradually to 26 cwts per manshift 
in 1960 and in the next five years fluctuated around 
this level. The only year yielding a profit was 1960. 

From 1947 until closure in 1966, the pit produced a 
cumulative total of 7f million tons of saleable output 
at an overall loss of £4J million (before charging 
interest equal to 11s. 9d. per ton), losses per ton 
reaching a peak of 31s. 5d. in 1965/6, 

Capital Expenditure and Operational 
Developments 

From 1947 to 1966 the Board spent a total of £1,400,000 
on capital expenditure, The biggest single scheme, 
costing £325,000, was the installation in 1955-56 of a 
new tower winder, the first of its kind in the country. 
The object of this scheme was to increase winding 
capacity and flexibility, with a consequent saving in 
manpower and to raise output and productivity by 
increasing the number of men at the face. In 1959, the 
pit's output came from seven faces in four different 
seams -the Five Quarter, Low Main, Harvey, and Busty. 
From then until 1963, various schemes for concen- 
trating production in particular seams were the sub- 
ject of trials and reviews i these schemes were 
considered particularly in relation to results and to 
labour relations. In 1963, operations in the Harvey and 
Busty seams were stopped and the Board's head- 
quarters approved the expenditure of £175,000, prin- 
cipally for the concentration of working in the Five 
Quarter seam, with the object of reducing the 
colliery's losses. 



Labour relations 

From 1956 to 1958 labour relations, as measured by the 
number of disputes, were troubled: in these three 
years there were 56 stoppages and restrictions, 

('go slows’). In February and March 1959 special 
consultative meetings, attended by the Board's 
Divisional Industrial Relations Director and Mr Sam 
Watson, Secretary of the Durham NUM were held to 
seek assurances of co-operation from the men, 
(particularly in the operation of the national concilia- 
tion procedure) as a basis for seeking approval for 
further capital expenditure. Thereafter, there was a 
substantial drop in the number of disputes with only 
five stoppages and restrictions in the seven years 
1959 to 1966. 

However, in August 1962 a special consultative 
meeting, attended by representatives of the Divisional 
Board and the area unions, as well as the local lodges, 
was held to discuss a report on the colliery prepared 
by the Deputy Production Director. The principal 
purpose was to ‘indicate the short term improvements 
which could be carried out and also the immediate 
assistance which the union could give the manage- 
ment to secure an improvement in results' as a basis 
for further capital expenditure. Apart from technical 
proposals, the report commented on labour relations: 
'It is apparent that the atmosphere at the colliery is 
influenced by factors exceptional to the colliery which 
creates conflicts of loyalty by workmen to management 
and the lodge. These conflicts have tended to take up 
the time which should have been given to the major 
and vital issues concerning the future’. Following the 
meeting, Mr Sam Watson wrote to the Secretary of 
the Ryhope NUM lodge saying that ‘it will need a 
concerted effort from every man and boy at Ryhope, 
from the highest managerial post down to the trainee 
face worker, to increase the efficiency of the pit, to 
improve the output, to maintain the highest standards 
of safety, and to gradually eliminate those practices 



Performdince and manpower 

Table 18 



u 



Year 



1921 

1932 

1939 

1947 

1952 

1957 

1960 



1961 

1962 

1963 
1964/5 
1965/6 



Output 

(Saleable) Manpower 



Output Loss/Profit 

per £ Sterllrtg 

Manshift before charging Loss per 
(cwts) interest ton 



700,000 

700.000 

440.000 

440.000 

400.000 

360.000 


2,440 

2,500 

2,200 

2,050 

1,950 

1,750 

1,300 


N/A* 

N/A 

N/A 

15'9 

17.3 
18'4 
26 '2 


N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

370.000 Loss 

220.000 „ 

460,000 „ 

54,000 (Prof(t) 


360.000 

340.000 

400.000 

330.000 


1,350 

1,250 

1,180 

1,160 

1,050 


25 '3 
23'5 
297 
28'0 


60.000 Loss 

300.000 

80.000 ,. 

200.000 „ 



N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
16s lid 
10s 2d 
23s 5d 
2s lOd 
(Profit) 
3s 3d 
17s 7d 
4s Od 
llslld 
31s 5d 



• N/A not available 
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and customs which are helping to keep the pit in the 
'‘red’". He described the report as a genuine attempt to 
heip Ryhope and the mining community so dependent 
on the pit and its future success, saying 'it is up to 
"every cat to catch a mouse”, for upon the success of 
the pit depends the liveiihood of hundreds of our 
members, their wives and families’. In November 1963, 
an internal Board report stated that ‘there is no doubt 
labour relations at the colliery have improved and the 
Divisional Chairman was able to report to the 
Divisional Consultative Council that relations between 
management and men had improved and a spirit of 
co-operation to improve efRciency had developed’. 

Events leading up to the Closure 

When the classification of all collieries was made 
public in November 1965, following the publication 
of the White Paper (see chapter 1), Ryhope was 
placed in category ‘B’ (future doubtful). In January 
1966 the Durham Divisional Board informed the area 
trade unions concerned that Ryhope was currently 
losing 36s 6d per ton and that, if no improvement 
were forthcoming by June of that year, closure 
was inevitable. On 27th March a special meeting of 
workmen and officials was held at Ryhope Miners’ 
Welfare Hali at which the Group Manager explained the 
financial problems. At a meeting on 21st July 1966, the 
Divisional Board informed the area trade unions 
that they proposed to close Ryhope in the December 
quarter; the pit had lost £60,000 in the previous three 
months and £37,000 in June alone, a loss of 35s 3d 
per ton. Early closure seemed necessary but in an 
attempt to save the pit, the Board were considering 
plans for a re-organisation which would release about 
120 men who could be redeployed locally. The Board 
had received a special report from the Area General 
Manager, which had not yet been fully considered, but 
at first sight the position did not seem hopeful. On the 
1st September the Divisional Board announced that the 
colliery would have to close in October or early 
November and on 15th September members of the 
Divisional Board met representatives of the area unions 
and the local lodges at Ryhope. 

The Meeting at Ryhope'" 

Dr Reid, Chairman of the Divisional Board, explained 
the reasons for the Board's decision. He described 
the heavy financial losses, and the Board’s earlier 
decision to develop and concentrate production in the 
South Side of the Five Quarter Seam ‘where it had 
hoped the future of Ryhope lay’, but 'the result had 
proved most disappointing . . . bad conditions were 
encountered and a marketing problem had arisen with 
ash contents of 26-29 per cent, making disposal to the 
CEGB difficult.' In this situation, further expenditure 
on the South Side was not justified. The Chairman 
made it quite clear that they were not blaming the 
men. Part of the trouble was high ash, but the real 
trouble was that the QMS was not good enough. To 
a union representative who asked ‘If the men are not 
to blame then who is?’ the Chairman replied ‘The 
answer is mining conditions.' The Union representa- 
* The quotations In thia paragraph are taken from the minutes 



fives contended strongly that the newly developed 
faces should be given a trial, saying that the men at 
Ryhope were as good as any in the county and 
should be given a chance to retrieve the position. 

There was some criticism of past planning decisions; 

'A lot of money had been wasted by planning as all the 
projects had failed’ and one representative advocated 
'a public enquiry into the losses at Ryhope arising out 
of bad planning.' The secretary of the Durham NUM, 

Mr A. Hesler, declared that if there were to be no 
further investigation they would need to do something 
Durham had not done before, and this was to send full 
details of this case to national level and ask for inter- 
vention. He referred to Government policy of ciosing 
pits which were losing money, but stated that they must 
fight for things they believed in and for the people they 
represented. 

The Appeal to the National Board 

On 12th October the President of the NUM, Mr Ford, 
and Mr Hesler met members of the National Board in 
London. On 13th October the Secretary of the Board 
wrote to Mr Paynter, Secretary of the NUM, setting out 
the main issues raised at the meeting and explaining 
why the Board felt unable to reverse their decision that 
the colliery must close. The text of this letter follows: 
‘The case which Mr Hesler presented, in support of 
his appeal that the colliery should remain open, 
rested on six major points. These were: 

(а) the substantial reserves still available to the 
colliery; 

(б) the colliery’s excellent facilities both underground 
and on the surface; and especially 

(c) the easy access to undersea reserves through 
good quality roadways; 

(d) the recent improvement in results at the colliery, 
in particular on the No. 12's face in the South 
Side; 

(e) the availability at the colliery of most of the equip- 
ment needed for the No. 13's face, also in the 
South Side; 

(f) the serious social consequences for the com- 
munity at Ryhope if the colliery closes. 

Mr Hesler explained that he believed that the colliery 
could be saved if it were given a final chance to prove 
itself over the next twelve months and if the No. 13’s 
face were equipped. 

‘The Board accept that many of the points raised by 
Mr Hesler are in themselves valid. But as both Sir 
Humphrey Browne (who was then Deputy Chairman) 
and Dr Reid explained, they must be set against a 
background of heavy financial losses over many years. 
Since vesting date, Ryhope Colliery has lost over 
£4 million before paying interest and in only one year, 
1960, has it made a small profit. This was in any case 
an exceptional result, since 1960 was a year of a very 
substantial increase in coal prices and Ryhope 
colliery’s move into the black at that time was due 
as much to this as to any real improvement in 
operating results. In all the other years since 
nationalisation, the colliery has lost money, and in 
1965/66 the loss per ton, at 31s. 5d, was the highest 
ever. 

15 
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'In th« currtnt financial year, the prospects are that 
the colliery will lose at least as much as it did in 1965/66 
(almost £W,000) and probably more. Losses of this 
order just cannot be carried if the industry as a whole, 
including the Durham coalfield itself, is to survive and 
prosper.' 

‘It was the view of both Mr Hesler and Mr Ford that the 
recently improved results on the No. 12's face justified 
the further expenditure needed to equip the No. 13’s 
fKe in the same seam. Dr Reid explained, however, 
that the No. 12's face had moved into reasonably good 
mining conditions only after many months of severe 
geoloolcal difficulties and heavy financial losses. The 
No. 12's face would never pay for the investment made 
on it The No. 13's face would almost certainly have to 
go through the same geological faults and it would 
be several months before it could be made a viable 
proposition, in the meantime, there was no guarantee 
that the No. 12's face itself would not run into geological 
difficulties again. 

*ln these circumstances the Board feel that there is 
no valid case for tying up the £100,000 which would 
be neede d to equip the No. 13's face. Indeed, it would 
be wrong to do so, since this money could be put to 
much better use at other collieries in the Division. The 
fact that much of the face equipment needed is already 
available at the colilery does not really alter this con* 
elusion. Most of d vrould. In any case, need a major 
overhaul before it could be put into operation again. 

'Ryhope Coliiery's financial results and prospects 
for the future are also affected by the very poor 
quality of the small coal. The ash contents of the dry 
cleaned/untreated smalls range between 22 and 30 per 
cent and the coal Is being sold to the CE68 only at the 
cost of substantial price allowances. These allowances 
seriously depressing the coliiery's revenue and 
there seems no prospect that they can be reduced or 
discontinued. Indeed, it is by no means certain that the 
CE6B will be prepared to take Ryhope coals for very 
much longer, at any price. 



'To sum up, the Board do not feel that any useful 
purpose could be served by prolonging the life of this 
colliery. It has been "on trial" for several years now, but 
every new attempt to solve its fundamental problems 
has failed. The Board would like to put on record 
their appreciation of the efforts which have been made 
by the workmen and the Union to "make a go" of the 
colliery, but it must be recognised that the geological 
problems have not been resolved. It is true that there 
are still very substantial reserves of coal available to 
Ryhope, but if, in the future, ways are found of working 
them economically it will be possible to do so from 
neighbouring collieries. Most of this coal wilt not there- 
fore be sterilised. 

'The Board are, of course, very much aware that the 
social consequences of closing Ryhope could be 
serious. As it happens, and certainly not by design, 
there are vacancies at Wearmouth and other collieries 
within easy travelling distance of Ryhope to which 
many of the Ryhope men could transfer immediately. 
For this reason, the Board feel that the quicker 
Ryhope closes, the better for all concerned. Any 
prolonged delay would probably make it more difficult 
to transfer men to collieries nearby, since these are 
in urgent need of more men now. Mr Ford and Mr 
Hesler both asked the Board to consider retaining 
some of the men at Ryhope for six months or so, but 
this would only increase the financial loss and might 
well lead to difficulties in finding alternative jobs for 
the men locally. 

'After the Board had made known to Mr Ford and 
Mr Hesler their decision that the colliery must close, 
it was agreed that detailed discussions about the time- 
table and redeployment should take place between 
the Division and the Durham Area and your union, as 
soon as possible. The important thing now, of course, 
is that we must strive to retain for the Industry as 
many as possible of the Ryhope men who are fit and 
witling to move.' 
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V The Closure Decision 



The release of the news 

On 13th October 1966, the day after the final appeal to 
the National Board, the Union were informed that the 
Board were unable to reverse their decision. The actual 
date of closure, 25th November, was agreed in Durham 
by representatives of the Divisional Board and of the 
Unions. There were thus six weeks between the 
rejection of the final appeal and the date of closure. 
Table 19 shows that over half the men said that they 
heard of the decision at trade union and consultative 
meetings but there were other channels of information, 
in particular the individual termination notice required 
by the Contracts of Employment Act, also through 
workmates and by rumour. Nineteen men referred to 
the 'Board’s letter’. At the end of September a workman 
employed at Ryhope wrote to Lord Robens complaining 
of the impending closure and the problems of disturb- 
ance, redundancy and redeployment that it would 
create, On October 10 the Board’s Under Secretary 
replied on behalf of the Chairman, explaining the 
reasons for the proposed closure and saying that the 
Board expected to be able to provide work for all men 
fit and willing to transfer to other collieries. 



The decision — a surprise? 

The interviewed sample were asked if the decision 
came as a surprise and Table 20 shows that one man 
in three said that it had. In view of the meetings and 
warnings described in Section IV, this is remarkable. 

Men who were surprised 

Table 21 shows the reasons given by the men who 
said they were surprised. 

This table shows that previous statements on the 
reserves of coal had led over a quarter of the men in 
this group to believe that the existence of reserves 
guaranteed the future of the pit, while a further quarter 
saw the state of development work at the pit as 
evidence that early closure was unlikely. 

Typical comments from these groups were: 

'Because we had been told by the Union, and it was 
also reported in the press, that the reserves of coal 
at Ryhope would last a hundred years.' 

‘In 1956, it was stated that there were 76 million tons 
of coal at Ryhope to be worked and they would last 
for 70 years.' 



How the men learned of the decision 



The Source/Agency 


No. 


% 


Tablets 


Trade Union/Consultative Meetings 


296 


59-2 




Individual Termination Notice 




17-4 




Workmates (Including rumour) 








Board's letter to individual workman 








Supervisors/Management 
























Don't know 










SOO 


100-0 


(Sample 62 %). 



Did the closure decision come as a surprise 



No. % 

Not surprised 3S1 64'5 

Surprised 179 34-9 

No comment 3 0-6 

Total 513 100-0 



Table 20 



(Sample: 63^^) 



Reasons why the decision came as a surprise 





No. 


% 


Table 21 


Good reserves of coat 


51 


28-5 




New face(s) developed/prepared 








for production 








Acclimatisation to rumour reports 








Pit's good life expectation 


20 






Belief that pit was economic 








Encouraging reports by Board and 










9 






Past capital expenditure 


8 






Surprised (unspecified) 


7 






MIscellaneous/no comment 








Total 


179 


100-0 




Number In group 


179 
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Reasons why the deci sion was not a surprise 

Table 22 



Mentions as 
Times % of No. 

mentioned in group 


Past rumours 


188 


56-8 


Planned rundown 


26 


?'8 


Poor quality coal 


23 


6-9 


Low output 


20 


6-0 


Best seams abandoned/poorer 






seams developed 


20 


6-0 


Pit uneconomic 




4-S 


Labour relations/dlfflculties 


12 


3-6 


Bad planrlng/management 


10 


3-0 


Inadequate face development 


6 


1-8 


Geological conditions 


5 


1-5 


Closure programme 


5 


1-5 


Consultative Meetings 




1-2 


Manpower shortages 




1-2 


Miscellaneous 






Not surprised (unspecified) 


24 


7-2 


Total 


366 




No. in group 


331 





Reaction to the news of the closure decision 

TabiTii 



Mentions as 
Times % of 

Mentioned interviews 



ApprehensionlFears 

Depressed/downhearted/dismayed 243 4S'6 

Fear of redundancy 46 9'2 

Thought of leaving mining 5 1-0 



294 58 '8 



Apprehension about new Job in mining 

Travel distance/choice of pit 21 4-2 

Kind of job/class of work available 11 2-2 

General ii 2-2 



43 



Not worried 

Expected to be placed In mining Industry 36 7-2 

Prepared by rumour 22 4-4 

Health reasons 21 4-2 

Near retiring age ig g.g 

Confident of ability to get a job outside 
mining 13 2-6 

Unspecified 24 4-6 



134 26-8 



Miscellaneous 33 3.3 



Total 504 



(Sample: 62%) 


No. of Interviews 




600 






Men who expressed feelings of depression and dismay 


Table 24 Age group 


15-20 21-30 


31-40 


41-SO 


St-55 


56-60 


61-65 


No. 


8 13 


42 


70 


35 


46 


29 


% of total In age group 


47-1 36-1 


51-9 


52-6 


51 ‘6 


45-1 


46-0 


Men who were not worried 


Table 25 Age group 


15-20 21-30 


31-40 


41-80 


51^ 


56-60 


61-65 


No. 


3 7 


18 


30 


14 


30 


28 


y, of age group 


17-6 20-0 


22-2 


22-6 


20-3 


29-4 


44-4 


The Board's reasons for the closure 


Table 26 










No. 


%o1 

interviews 




Men who said they knew the Board’i 


3 reasons 








Men who said they did not know 




20-8 

0-4 




No comment 






2 




No. of Interviews 






500 


100-0 
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‘There was new machinery in the pit ready to install 
on the face.’ 

‘The difficulties which might have caused the pit to 
close seemed to have been surmounted . . . new faces 
had been opened.' 

Why the majority were not surprised 

Table 22 shows the reasons why the majority were ‘not 

surprised'. 

Table 22 shows that past rumours had conditioned 
over half of the men to expect the closure decision. 
Men spoke of ‘past rumours' for periods of time ranging 
from nine months to ten years. Other events had 
seemed to confirm the rumours for some men: 

‘There were rumours for three years . . . dwindling 
faces . . . heard before and after that this was Board 
practice'. 

‘Rumours in the past and visits of Board officials 
meant that there was something in the wind.’ 

It is interesting to contrast the opposite effects of 
'rumours’ on different men as shown in Tables 21 and 
22. For over half the men, as shown in Table 22, the 
cumulative conditioning effect of continual rumour 
had acted as a 'pre-med' and prepared them for the 
traumatic effect of the final announcement; for a 
minority on the other hand, as shown in Table 21, 
repeated rumours had gradually immunised them 
against the message — they did not expect the closure 
to happen. 



whose reactions were of this kind. It shows that such 
reactions occurred in similar proportions in all age 
groups, except for the 21-30 age group, which was 
significantly smaller than the older age groups. 

‘Fear of redundancy' There were 46 men (9 per cent of 
the sample) who expressed fear of redundancy, 
although only 19 of them were In fact later made 
redundant. 

‘I didn't expect to get another job with the Board'. 
(Surface worker). 

‘I felt the bottom had fallen out of my world. I didn't 
expect to get another job because of my disability'. 
(Workman with back injury). 

Apprehension about Jobs eisewhere in the industry. 

The prospect of leaving Ryhope for a job elsewhere in 
the industry was mentioned by 43 men (9 per cent of 
the sample) as a reason for apprehension - an 
indication of the closeness of colliery workplace 
relationships which perhaps does not exist to the 
same extent in other industries. Typical comments 
were: 

‘I was apprehensive of going to a new colliery, making 
new friends, settling down . . . ’ 

‘i didn't like the prospect of travelling, new mates . . . 
... no piecework'. 

‘Mixed feelings. I was anxious about which colliery 
I would be transferred to'. 



The Impact of the Decision 

Reaction to the news 

Asked how they felt when they finally realised that 
their employment at Ryhope was coming to an end, 
two thirds of the men spoke of apprehension and fear, 
either generally or as relating to new jobs elsewhere 
in mining. *Their reactions are set out in Table 23. 
‘Depressed, downhearted, dismayed'. Some of the men 
whose reactions were of this kind summed up their 
feelings quite briefly: 

'Rotten'. 

'Disappointed - a canny pit.' 

Others described their feelings more fully: 

‘I cried when I got home.’ 

‘I felt as if the bottom had been knocked out of my 
world; I have been at Ryhope for 44 years. I really 
didn't know what was going to happen'. 

'1 felt terrible: the thought of leaving the lads I knew 
and the place I was used to'. 

‘1 didn’t like the idea of having to move. Ryhope was a 
family pit'. 

Table 24 sets out the age distribution of the men 



*!n ‘® to note the similarity of these fiflures to the 

findings of Dorothy Wedderburn, 'Redundancy and the Railway 
men 1965 p.62: ‘Two-thirds of the men (at the Gorton and 
Faverdale workshops) expressed feelings of shock, disappointmen 
sadness or the like'. 

Mrs Wedderburn remarked that 'the percentage expressing 
feelings of shock, and feelings of anxiety are almost the same as 
the percentage of white collar men describing the same feelings in 
19W) situation' (Her case study ‘White Collar Redundancy 



Men who were not worried 

The age distribution of the men in Table 25, who said 
they were not worried about the decision, 
shows that this attitude was evenly spread except 
for men over 60 who had already adjusted to the 
prospect of retirement. 

'Heaith Reasons'. There were 21 men who said that 
redundancy was not unwelcome for them because of 
their sickness or disability. Typical examples were; 

‘Felt ready to retire, doing lighter work, but on shifts. 
Chest trouble made getting up difficult, so quite 
relieved'. 

‘Relieved, couldn't have gone on much longer'. 

‘Would probably not have returned to work after 
sickness, so not bothered personally'. 

For men such as these, it had been a constant 
struggle to continue working and it was understand- 
able that they should not have been unduly disturbed 
when 'someone else’ made the decision which they had 
hesitated to make for themselves. 

The reasons for the closure 

Although 79 per cent of the men interviewed said they 
knew the reasons given by the Board for the closure, 

21 per cent said they did not. (Table 20) 

Table 27 shows that the principal sources of informa- 
tion were trade union and consultative meetings. 

The Board’s reasons as understood by the men are 
summarised in table 28. 

In a document prepared for the meeting between 
representatives of the NCB and the NUM on 
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12th October, the Board summarised their reasons as: 
‘Adverse mining conditions in the seams readily 
available for working, coupled with a long history of 
uneconomic operation, did not warrant the heavy 
financial outlay which would be needed to keep the 
colliery in production’. 

Table 28 shows that over three quarters of the men 
were aware that economic and geological reasons 
were the principal reasons given by the Board. 

Men who said they did not know the Board's reasons 
were asked why they thought the pit was closed. 

Table 29 shows that the reasons they gave fell into two 
broad categories; the first, comprising two thirds of 
the replies, expressed opinions similar to those given 
by the men who said they did know the Board's 
reasons -(e.g. 'economic', ‘poor quality of coal'); the 
second (28 per cent of the replies), attributed the 
closure to bad planning or management. 



Attitudes to the Board’s Reasons for Closure 

The men who said they knew these reasons were 
asked to comment on them, with the object of 
assessing the measure of acceptance. (Table 30) 
Typical views of the 41 per cent who accepted 
the Board's reasons were: 

'Union opposition to overtime - allowed overtime too 
late in the day. Preparatory work was going behind 
and affecting output’. 

‘Fair . . . costing too much to get coal out'. 

‘Had to accept it, men couldn’t say if there were markets 
for the coal'. 

'Seemed a reasonable explanation but the pit should 
have done better with ail the money that had been 
spent'. 

Non-acceptance 

Setting aside those who did not explain their non- 
acceptance of the Board's reasons, the remaining non- 



The Board's reason s — sources of information 

Table 27 







% of No. 




No. 


in group 


Trade Union/Consultative Meetings 


323 


82'0 


Workmates/rumours 


34 


8-6 


Supervisors/management 


19 


4-8 




11 




Board's reply to Individual workman 


2 


0-5 


Don't know 


5 


1-3 


Total 


394 


1000 


No. in group 


394 





The Board's reasons as understood by the men 



Table 28 




Mentions 




mentioned interviews 


Economic reasons 


299 


75-9 


Poor quality of coal 


S3 


13.5 


Low output 


27 


6-9 


Absenteeism 


11 


2-8 


Geological conditions 


9 


2-3 


Other reasons 


4 


1-0 


Total 


403 




No. of IntsrvlewB 


394 




Opinions of men who said they did not know the Board's reasons 


Table 29 




Mentions as 




% of No. in 




mentioned 


group 



Economic 


24 


2.3-1 


Poor quality of coal 


IS 


14-4 


Low output 


8 


7-7 


Bad labour relations 


8 


7-7 


Geological conditions 


5 


4-8 


Manpower shortages 


5 


4-8 


Exhaustion of reserves 


2 


1-9 




67 


64-4 


Bad planning 


11 


10-6 


Bad management 


7 


6-7 


Production concentrated In poor quality 








S 


4-8 


Inadequate face development 


3 


2-9 


Unwise capital expenditure 


3 


2-9 




29 


27-9 


Don't know 


17 


16-3 


Total 


113 




No. in group 


104 





ao 
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acceptances can be divided into two main categories; 
those who specified some favourable fact or belief 
about circumstances at the pit, such as the good 
reserves of coal, which in their opinion offset the 
Board's reasons; and others who specified reasons 
which in their view provided a ‘truer’ explanation of 
why the pit was closed. Table 31, which sets out 
specified favourable circumstances shows that almost 
two thirds of these men saw the reserves and quality 
of coal as factors which obviated the need for 
closure. 

Typical examples of these views were: 

'Perturbed - I was a lodge official and in 1955 we were 
told that there were 56 million tons of reserves’. 

'50 million tons of reserves . . . must have been some- 
thing wrong somewhere . . . near docks, near sea 
coal’. 



Table 32, which sets out the reasons in the second 
category, shows the extent to which the men thought 
that earlier management and planning decisions were 
responsible for the situation leading to the closure. 
Typical examples of these views were: 

‘Money had been spent in wrong way . . . they went 
for seam of coal which they couldn’t sell . . . previously 
they closed down good quality seams'. 

‘Moonshine! Ryhope men wouldn’t work overtime until 
1966 and because of this there was bad feeling between 
area management and the pit . . . partial development 
and shelved'. 

‘Trepanners tried several times . . . should have 
introduced Anderton Boyes shearers’. 

‘New winder could not cope with three levels so 
other levels were closed'. 



Attitude to the Board's reasons 







No. 


% 


Table 30 


Acceptances (unqualified) 




131 


33-3 




Acceptances (qualified) 




30 


7’6 




Total acceptances 




161 


40-9 




Non-acceptances (reasons unspecified) 




50 


12-7 




Non-acceptances (reasons specified) 
Non-acceptances (other reasons specified 
as 'real reasons’ for closure) 




41 


104 






125 


31 -7 




Total non-acceptances 




216 


34'8 




No comment 




17 


4 '3 




Total 




394 


lOO'O 




No. in group 




394 






Non-acceptance — specified favourabie circumstances 




Times 


Mentions 
as ^of No. 


Table 31 




mentioned 


in group 




Good reserves of coal 


21 




51 -2 




OMS favourable 


9 




220 




Good quality of coal 


5 




12-2 




New faces developed/ready to produce 


S 




12-2 




Miscellaneous 


2 




4'9 




Total 


42 








No. in group 


41 








"Real reasons" for the closure 






No. 


% 


Table 32 


Face developmentjplanntng 










Best seams abandoned/poorer seams 
developed 




SO 


40-0 




Inadequate face development 
Seams closed as retaliatory action to 




g 


7-2 




Union restrictive practices 

Wrong type of face equipment/machinery 




9 


7-2 




Installed 




5 


4-0 




Total face planning 




73 


58 4 




Other planning 

‘Bad planning' (unspecified) 




22 






Unwise capital expenditure 

Inability of new winder to cope with output 




15 


12-0 




from 3 levels 










Miscellaneous 




11 


8-8 




Total other planning 




52 


41-6 




Total 




12S 


100-0 




No. In group 




125 







21 
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The inevitability of the decision to close 
The interview sample was asked ‘Did you feel that the 
closure was inevitable and that the NCB had no 
alternative?’ The earlier questions on ‘surprise’ and 
‘feelings’ were designed to elicit the men’s 
psychological reactions to the decision. The questions 
on the reasons for the closure were primarily to 
assess the effectiveness of communications and, 
secondarily, of the acceptance of them. This final 
question on inevitability was intended to evoke and sum 
up the men’s general attitude to the decision to close 
Ryhope, with its long history of uneconomic operation, 
at a time when the closure programme for the whole 
industry was being accelerated. The responses of men 
who rejected the inevitability of closure fall into two 
main categories; those who felt that at the time of 
closure there was still a real alternative and those who 
felt that alternative action would have had to have been 
taken earlier and not in the immediate past. Table 33 
shows that over two-thirds of the men rejected the 
inevitability of closure. 

Alternative Action 

Table 34 shows the proposals for alternative or other 
action suggested by the men who rejected the 
inevitability of the closure. 



Table 34 shows that although 17 per cent of the 
men proposed that new faces should be given a trial 
(this was contended by the NUM in their appeal to the 
NCB), proposals involving policy decisions 
in the past were much more significant: thus 54 per cent 
referred to the development of other seams: 

‘They should have worked the Harvey seam ... the 
Brockwell seam ... the South seams ... the Busty 
seam ... the Maudlin seam ... the Low Main seam 
the West Pit . . . where the quality of the coal was 
better’. 

Typical examples of the 14 per cent who blamed 
methods of working and planning were: 

‘Hand-filling and cutting better than mechanised 
working’. 

‘They put wrong machines in wrong districts, therefore 
it lost money'. 

‘Should have had better machinery and supports. 

This could have enabled the men to get more coal'. 

Reactions of different categories of workmen 
Table 35 shows that the officials were the only group 
whose reactions differed significantly from the general 
pattern: they were less surprised at the decision and 
more inclined to accept the Board’s reasons for closure 
and the inevitability of the decision. 



The inevitability of the closu re 

Table 33 



(Sample: 63%) 



No. % 



Men who accepted the inevitability of the 

closure 133 gS’S 

Men who rejected it 359 yg,)) 

Don't know g1 4-1 



No. of interviews 513 log.g 



Alternativelother action propos ed 

Table 34 



Mentions 



Times as % of 

Mentioned No. ingroup 



Development of seams with better quality coal 






New face(s) given trial 






Better methods of working/pianning 






More face development 

Surface improvements linked with winding 


19 


6-3 


operations 




2-2 


Reserves should have been worked 




More effective winder 




1-7 


The completion of new development projects 




More/younger men recruited 






Reduction in number of officials 






More responsibility to local management 






Miscellaneous/no specific proposals 


26 


7-2 


Total 


388 




No. In group 


359 





Reactions of different categories of workmen 

Table 35 



Yes No 



No comment 









% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


The closure decision a 
surprise 


Officials 
All others 


7 

172 


16-3 

36-6 


36 

295 


83-7 

62-8 


3 


0-6 


Acceptance of the Board's 
reasons 


Officials 
All others 


25 

136 


64-1 

38-3 


13 

203 


33-3 

37-2 


1 

16 


2-6 

4-5 


Acceptance ofinevliablJIty 
of the decision 


Officials 
Ail others 


18 

115 


41-9 

24-5 


25 

334 


58-1 

71-1 


21 
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VI Implementation of the Decision 



The scope for redeployment 
The planning of redeployment of men within the 
industry had two aspects; transfers to pits elsewhere 
in Durham within dally travelling distance, and inter- 
coalfield transfers to pits in the Central Coalfields. 

At the beginning of November, four weeks before the 
date of closure, there were 804 men on the colliery 
books. At this time there were about 480 vacancies at 
Durham pits and it was estimated that there would be 
jobs for about 60 men at Ryhope to carry out salvage 
operations. This left a balance of about 260 men. The 
number of these who would eventually be declared 
‘redundant’ (in the sense that they could not be offered 
suitable alternative work) would depend first, on how 
many younger miners would be willing to accept 
transfers to other coalfields (thus leaving more Durham 
jobs open for older men) and secondly, on the number 
of men who were unfit for any alternative work. 

At the time there were vacancies in the Central 
Coalfields for most grades of mineworker, craftsmen 
and underofficials with good prospects of being placed 
on the more highly paid piecework or taskwork jobs at 
the coalface. Housing prospects for transferees were 
also encouraging; a number of houses would be avail- 
able immediately and any waiting period was likely to be 
short. 

Use of mobile employment van 
To encourage the maximum number to transfer to other 
coalfields, the Board decided that a mobile employ- 
ment van should be stationed at the colliery. These 
employment vans and the employment officers who man 
them are under the control of Manpower Branch at 
national headquarters, and their purpose is to 
publicise and operate the ‘Pick-Your-Pit’ scheme* 
for long distance transfers. The employment officers 
provide information about opportunities at long-life 

•At thie time, the Durham Area of the NUM and the local lodge 
were not co-operating with the operations of the ‘Pick-Your-PIt’ 
Scheme. 



pits (principally in the central coalfields) arrange for 
potential transferees to visit the pits and areas in 
which they are interested, make offers of employment 
to men who decide to transfer, and, in conjunction 
with the local Manpower Officers, arrange for the 
transfer of the man to his new pit. These activities, at 
Ryhope, led 114 men to make pre-transfer visits and of 
these, 27 actually transferred to other coalfields. A 
detailed analysis of these recruitment activities and of 
attitudes to geographical mobility generally is given 
in Chapter IX. 

Redundant men 

When the planning of redeployment began it was 
recognised that as many as 260 would have to be 
declared redundant. However, reappraisal of 
vacancies and manpower requirements in Durham, 
inter-coalfield transfers and wastage from the 
industry, contributed substantially to reducing the 
final total of redundancies as shown below. 



Additional vacancies in Durham (mainly made possible by 
advancing development projects) 


39 


Inter coalfield transfers 


27 


Wastage from the Industry 


11 


Increase In number retained on salvage at Ryhope 6 


Total 


83 


Personal interviews 



The usual Board practice is to interview each man 
affected by a closure and, where possible, to arrange 
for any offer of alternative employment to accompany 
the statutory notice of termination. However at Ryhope, 
because of the early closure date, notices were sent 
to the men before they were interviewed. The 
local Union’s insistence on ‘cavilling’ meant that 
firm offers of employment could not be made at 
this stage. Consequently the primary purpose of the 
interviews was to identify the men who wanted 



Comments on personal interviews 



Falr/satlsfactory 

Brief: a formality/hardly an Interview 
Brief: satisfactory 

No alternative/no satisfactory alternative offered 
Too many people present at interview (inciuding other 
TU representatives) 

Acceptance of Jobs/pifs of own choice prohibited (with 
penalty of loss of protection of earnings under Board 
agreement) 

Promises of piecework/other conditions - not fulfilled 

Miscellaneous 

No comments 

Total ’ 

No. of interviews 



Mentions as 

No. of % of no. of 

mentions interviews 



241 50-7 

57 12-0 

53 11-2 

43 9.1 



13 



5 M 

4 0-8 

10 2-1 

59 12-4 



485 



475 



Table 36 



(Sample: 62%) 
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alternative work in mining, also assessing their 
physical fitness for the jobs that wouid be available, 
interviews were conducted by the Area Manpower 
Officer in the presence of trade union representatives 
and the programme was completed within a week. This 
interview programme was entirely separate from the 
interviews of men considering employment in other 
coalfields (see Chapter iX), The men’s comments on 
the interviews are shown in Table 36. 

Typical replies of the 51 per cent who thought the 
interviews were ’fair’ or ‘satisfactory’ were: 

'A very fair interview with union representation’. 
‘Interview ‘quite above board and fair’ ’. 

Altogether 23 per cent of the men commented on the 
brevity of the interviews, a small majority in a critical 
way, the remainder accepting that in the short time 
available there was little alternative. 

Some critical comments were: 

'It was simply; ‘Name, rank and numberl ‘Too brief I’ 

‘A very brief interview . . . took less than a minute'. 

‘Not a satisfactory interview’. 

‘Very short . . , lasted about one minute . . . might have 
gone info more detail about other collieries, travelling 
problems, etc.’ 

‘No point in interview . . . information in Board records’. 
‘Interview didn't throw any light on anything . . . only 
told what was known already’. 

‘Waste of time. Only told that there would be a job 
at another pit . . . personal circumstances not taken 
into account'. 



Selection of Redundant Men 

The main principles which determined the selection 
of the 180 men declared redundant were (a) age (men 
over 60), (6) sickness and disability in relation to 
fitness for the available jobs (some men had been off 
sick for a considerable period). All those interviewed 
were asked whether they thought the selection of 
redundant men was fair. Table 37 shows that 76 per cent 
of all the men, and 82 per cent of those made redundant 
agreed. ‘I wouldn't stand in a young man’s way' was 
the comment of one older man. However, a fifth of the 
men not made redundant had no clear views about 
the fairness or otherwise of the selection. 

‘Treatment unfair' 

Table 38 shows the reasons why some men never- 
theless felt that the selection or treatment of the 
redundant men was not fair. For both the non- 
redundant and the redundant (who were also asked 
for their views on their persona! treatment) the out- 
standing grievance was that men who wanted to 
continue working with the Board should have had the 
opportunity to do so. Table 38 shows that 27 of the 
redundant men (out of 164) opposed any principles of 
selection which precluded the fit from continuing in 
Board employment on the grounds of age and denied 
the less fit an opportunity of suitable jobs at nearby 
pits. 



Selection of redundant men 



Table 37 


Category 




Fair 


Not fair 


Kw 


No reply 


Total 




Redundant mei 


a No. 


135 


29 


_ 










% 


82'3 


17-7 


— 


— 


lOO'O 




Others 


No. 


243 


21 


63 










% 


72 '3 


6-3 


18.8 


2-7 


100 0 


(Sample: 62%) 


Total 

% 


No. 

% 


378 

75'6 


50 

10-0 


63 

12'6 


9 

1.8 


500 

lOO'O 



Unfair selectionjtreatment of redundant men 


Table 38 




Redundant i 


men 


Others 




Total 








Times 

mentioned 


% of No. 
in group 


mentioned 


% of No. 
in group 


mentioned 


% of No. 
In group 




Jobs should have been offered 
to men who wanted them 


25 


862 


15 


71 .4 


40 


80.0 




Employment should have been 
offered to disabled men at 
nearby pits 


2 


6'9 






2 


4.0 




Inadequate pensions for 
redundant men 






2 


9.5 


2 


4.0 




Individual grievances (concerning 
relatives) 






3 


14-3 


3 


6-0 




No reply 


2 


6-9 


4 


19'0 


6 


12-0 




Total 


29 




24 




S3 






No. in group 


29 




21 




so 





24 
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Selection of pits for men redeployed in Durham 

'Cavilling' 

When the number, type and location of vacancies at 
local pits had been finally determined and the men to 
be made redundant had been selected, the next stage 
was to allocate men for the jobs available in Durham. 
The usual method is for management to select men, 
taking account of skills, record, seniority and place 
of residence. The trade union officials are consulted 
and management's proposals are often adjusted in 
response to their representations. At Ryhope, the 
trade unions contended that the selection should be 
determined by 'cavilling', that is by a draw. Cavilling 
is a traditional practice in Durham and mainly 
applied to the periodic allocation of piecework jobs 
within a pit. The men draw for the jobs instead of 
being selected fay management, or on seniority, as 
is customary elsewhere. Because of the need to com- 
plete the redeployment as quickly as possible, the 
management did not contest the union's proposal. 

The ‘cavil' was held at a mass meeting in the 
Welfare Hall. The works numbers of men concerned 
were placed in a drum and drawn out in lots equal to 
the number of jobs available at each of the collieries. 
Thus, if colliery ‘A' had 50 vacancies then the first 
50 works numbers drawn decided which men would be 
transferred to this colliery. The purpose of the main 
cavil was to allocate the pits to which pieceworkers 
and underground daywagemen would go, but local 
management at the receiving collieries retained the 
right to select men for particular jobs at their 
collieries. There were also cavils for craftsmen and 
officials, but apprentices and surface daywagemen 
were selected and placed by management, after 
interview, and in consultation with the Unions. 



Views of men on 'Cavilling' 

The interview sample were asked for their comments 
on cavilling as a method of selection. Table 39 shows, 
both for the ‘affected’ and ‘not affected' (redundant 
men, surface daywagemen, ICT’s, apprentices and 
pre-closure leavers) the degree to which cavilling was 
accepted and the reasons for non-acceptance. 

Table 39 shows that over three-quarters of the men 
affected accepted the system. Examples of their views 
are: 

‘i believe in it. It does away with all those blue-eyed 
boys’. 

‘Best way. The Manager can’t pick his friends with 
“cavilling” system’. 

‘That was the way the men wanted it , . . the fairest way’. 
‘Fairest way considering all the arguments that were 
going on’. 

Qualifying their acceptance of the system, a very small 
minority thought that the ‘draw’ did not go far enough: 
‘Fair. Draw for colliery all right but for piecework not 
effective as local management and luck played greater 
part'. 

Half of the men affected, who did not accept cavilling, 
thought that selection should have been made by 
management: 

'I do not like the cavilling system, I would prefer 
management and the Unions to co-operate in placing 
men according to their suitability for jobs’. 

‘Not a good system. Under the “cavilling" system 
some of the worst workers got the best jobs’. 

A few men affected (13) complained that place of 
residence was not taken into consideration; 

‘If the Board had done the placing, men would have 
worked nearer to their homes'. 



'Cavilling' as a method of selection 




Men affected 


Men not affected 


Total 




Table 39 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Acceptance - Unqualified 


218 


76-2 


157 


69-2 


375 


73-1 




Qualified 


6 


2-1 






6 


1-2 




Total acceptances 


224 


78-3 


157 


69-2 


361 


74-3 




Non-acceptances 

Preferred selection by management 


24 


8-4 


5 


2-2 


29 


5-6 




Place of residence not taken into account 


13 


4-5 


10 


4-4 


23 


4-5 




Best jobs should have gone to regular 
attenders 






7 


3-1 


7 


1-4 




No choice of new pit 






6 


2-6 


6 


1-2 




Age and disability should have been taken 
Into account 






4 


1-8 


4 


0-8 




Length of service should have been 
considered 


4 


1-4 






4 


0-8 




'Draw’ conducted at a time whan night 
workers could not attend 


3 


1-0 






3 


0-6 




Miscellaneous 


5 


1-7 


3 


1-3 


8 


1-6 




Total non-acceptances 


49 


17-1 


35 


15-4 


84 


16-3 




No replies 


13 


4-5 


35 


15-4 


48 


9-4 




Total 


286 


100-0 


227 


100-0 


513 


100-0 


{Sample; 63%) 
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Implementation - The Outcome 

This paragraph sums up the outcome of the 
implementation of the closure, particularly as It 
affected the different age groups and categories of 
worker. Table 40 summarises what happened to the 
labour force at closure. 

Deployment at Closure by Age Groups 
Table 41 shows the age structure of the different 
deployment categories. It shows that the main 
features of the principal categories were: 

Redeployment In Durham. There was a direct cor- 
relation between increasing age and a diminishing 
proportion in this category of the age group total; 
thus 100 per cent of the 15-20 group were redeployed, 
87 per cent of all in the 21-30 group and so on down 
to only one per cent of the 61-65 group. Of the 517 
men redeployed in Durham, 87 per cent were under 55. 

Redundant. There was a direct correlation between 
increasing age and an increasing proportion in this 
category of the age group total : thus 5 per cent of 
the 31-40 age group were redundant, 19 per cent of 
the 51-55 group, but 93 per cent of the over 60’s. 

Of the 180 redundant men, 76 per cent were over 55. 



ICT’s were confined to the 21-50 groups and 
89 per cent were in the range 31-50. 

Retained on Salvage. 86 per cent of these men were in 
the range 41-60. 

Deployment at Closure by Class of Work 
Table 42 shows the class of work structure of the 
different deployment categories. It shows that the main 
features of the principal categories were: 

Redeployment in Durham. There were 76 per cent of all 
pieceworkers/taskworkers and 63 per cent of craftsmen 
in this category. 52 per cent of the redeployed men 
were pieceworkers/taskworkers. 

Redundant. Of all non-craftsmen 48 per cent were 
redundant, accounting for 66 per cent of all the 
redundant men. 

Id's. All these men were pieceworkers/taskworkers. 

Retained on Salvage. This category was eight per cent 
of all men and the percentages of the total class of 
work were similar in the main classes: seven per cent 
of pieceworkers, eight per cent non-craftsmen and 
12 per cent of craftsmen. 



Deployment at closure, by categories 



Table 40 


Categories 


No. 


% Total 




Redeployed in Durham 


S17 


64'5 




ICT’s 


27 






Redundant 


180 


22'5 




Voluntary wastage at closure 


5 


OS 




Involuntary wastage at closure 


6 






Retained at Ryhope on salvage 


66 






Total 


801 


100-0 



Left: Modern coalface lighting at Westoe colliery 
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Deploym ent at closure, by age groups 

Table 41 



Age Groups 





15-20 


21-30 


31-40 


41-50 


51-55 


56-60 


61-65 


Total 


Redeployment in Durham 


No. 


28 


54 


103 


184 




66 


1 






5'4 


104 


19-9 


35-6 


157 


12-8 


0-2 




% of total age group 


100'0 


87’1 


824 


77-0 


68-6 


42-3 


14 


64-6 


ICT’s 


No. 


— 


3 


12 


12 


— 


— 


— . 


27 


% of category 


— 


1M 


444 


444 


— 


— 


— 


1000 


% of total age group 


— 








— 


— 


— 


3-4 


Redundant 


No. 






6 


15 


22 


69 


68 


180 


% of category 






3-3 


8-3 


12-2 


38-3 


37-8 


100-0 


% of total age group 


— 


— 


4-8 


6-3 


18-6 


44-2 


93-1 


22-5 


Wastage at closure ; 

voluntary 

No. 




1 


3 


1 








5 


% of category 




20'0 


600 


20-0 








100-0 


% of total age group 


— 


1’6 


24 


04 


— 


“ 


— 


0-6 


Wastage at closure : 

Involuntary 

No. 








2 


1 


8 




6 


% of category 








33-3 


167 


50-0 




100-0 


% of total age group 


— 


— 


— 


0-3 


0-9 


1-9 


— 


0-7 


Retained on salvage 


No. 




4 


1 


25 


14 


18 


4 




% of category 




6'1 


1-5 


37’9 


21 -2 


27-3 


6-1 


100-0 


% of total age group 


— 


6’5 


0'8 


10-5 


11-9 


11-6 


5-5 


8-2 


Total No. 


28 


62 


125 


239 


118 


156 


73 


801 


% 


3'5 


77 


15-6 


29-9 


147 


19-5 


9-1 


100-0 



Deployment at closure, by class of work 


Table 42 


Class of work 
























Pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 




Non- 

craftsmen 




Craftsmen 












Face 


EU3 


Total 


Under- Sur- 
ground face 


Total 


Engin- 

eering 


Others 


Total 


J'niles 


Offi’Is 


Total 


Redeployed in Durham 
No. 

% of category 
% of total clasB of work 


222 

42-9 

81-6 


47 

9-1 

56-6 


269 

52-0 

75-8 


56 

10-8 

40-6 


51 

9-9 

47-7 


107 

207 

437 


35 

6-8 

76-2 


26 

5-0 

51-0 


61 

11-8 

62-9 


26 

5-0 

100-0 


54 

104 

69-2 


517 

100-0 

64-6 


ICT's 

No. 

% of category 
% of total class of work 


20 

74-1 

74 


4 

14-8 

4-8 


24 

38-9 

6-8 








2 

7-4 

4-3 


I I I 


2 

74 

2-1 




1 

37 

1-3 


27 

100-0 

34 


Redundar^t 

No. 

% of category 
% of total class of work 


13 

7-2 

4-8 


18 

10-0 

217 


31 

17-2 

87 


74 

41-1 

53-6 


24-4 
41 -1 


118 

65-6 

48-2 


1 

0-6 

2-2 


17 

9-4 

33-3 


18 

10-0 

18-5 




13 

7-2 

167 


180 

100-0 

22-5 


Wastage at closure : 

voluntary 

No. 

% of category 
% of total class of work 


5 

100-0 

1-8 


1 1 1 


5 

100-0 

1-4 


















5 

100-0 

0-6 


Wastage at closure: 

Involuntary 

No. 

% of category 
% of total class of work 








1 

16-7 

0-7 


I I I 


1 

167 

04 


2 

4-3 


2 

33-3 

3-9 


4 

66-6 

4-1 




1 

167 

1-3 


6 

100-0 

0-7 


Retained on salvage 
No. 

% of category 
% of total class of work 


12 

18-2 

4-4 


21-2 

16-9 


26 

394 

7-3 


7 

10-6 

5-1 


12 

18-2 

11-2 


19 

28-8 

77 


6 

9-1 

13-0 


6 

9-1 

11-8 


12 

18-2 

124 




9 

13-6 

11-5 


66 

100-0 

e-2 


Total No. 

% 


272 

34-0 


104 


355 

444 


138 

17-2 


107 

13-4 


245 

30-6 


46 

57 


51 

64 


97 

12-1 


26 

3-2 


78 

97 


301 

100-0 
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Redeployment 

and 

mobility 
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Vil Redeployment within Durham 



Arrangements for Transfer 

On the Saturday morning, a week before their 
redeployment, the men due to be transferred within 
Durham were taken by special transport to their new 
collieries to familiarise themselves with the genera! 
environment and to complete the signing on 
formalities. The men were given tea and sandwiches 
in the colliery canteens, and welcomed by the colliery 
managers and trade union officials. After the signing 
on procedure had been completed, each man was given 
details in writing of his new employment, and taken on 
a tour of the surface to see, in particular, the baths and 
the lamp cabin. 

The receiving collieries 

The 517 men were transferred, with three exceptions, 
to seven pits in Durham. The principal features of these 
pits are shown in Table 43. 

Table 43 shows that, except for the 50 men trans- 
ferred to Westoe, 10 miles from Ryhope, all the 
remaining men (90 per cent of the total) were placed 
at pits within two to four and a half miles from Ryhope. 



Ail but 68 of the men were redeployed to High 
Priority or Category ‘A’ (‘long-life’) pits. Dawdon, 
Wearmouth and Westoe are three of the six largest 
pits, in terms of manpower, in the Durham coalfield 
and the remaining pits are all significantly larger 
than Ryhope (800 men). 

Redeployment by Class of Work 

Table 44 shows how the principal classes of men were 
redeployed. Generally, the proportions for the main 
classes of work at the main receiving collieries were 
in line with the total proportion of the men redeployed 
to these collieries. For example Wearmouth received 
50 per cent of the total men, 59 per cent of piece- 
workers, 56 per cent craftsmen and 50 per cent of 
officials. The most significant variations from the 
overall pattern were at Dawdon, which received 
18 (35 per cent) of the surface daywagemen but no 
underground daywagemen, and at Vane Tempest 
which received 18 (69 per cent) of the juveniles. (Face 
training of Ryhope juveniles had been carried out at 
Vane Tempest for some years). 



Receiving collieries 



Table 43 


















Saleable output 




















Increase in man- 






















Number 


power 




output - 




















men on 


Number 








Distance 




Receiving 

Colliery 




Pit 

classification 


colliery 
books 
(Nov. ’66) 


of 

transfer- 


March 

% 1966 

Increase* ('000 tons) 


QMS 

(cwts) 


Ryhope 

village 

(miles) 




Wearmouth 

Westoe 




High priority 
High priority 


2,263 

1,937 

1,327 

1,737 

1,259 

2,590 

1,533 


260 

SO 


11-S 

2-6 


610 

910 


26-8 

40-g 


4 

10 






Vane Tempest 
Seaham 




A 






SB 

41 

39 

22 


3-2 


640 


23-9 

32-6 


2 

2 






Dawdon 

Herrington 




High priority 
B 


1-5 

1-4 


1,070 

390 


29-6 

37-8 

27-3 


3 

4 






•Number of transferees as 


a percentage of men ( 


>n colliery books. 










Redeployment, by class of work 
























Table 44 


Wear- 




















Class of work 


mouth Westoe 


worth 




Tempest Seaham Dawdon rington Wardtey 


Lambton Total 
Eng. Wks. Durham 


No. % No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% No. 


% No. 


% No. 


% No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Pieceworkers/ 

Taskworkers 


1S9 59-1 34 


12-6 


31 


11-5 


10 


3-7 14 


6-2 11 


4-1 10 


3-7 








Non-Craflsmen 

Underground 












5-4 3 

11-8 10 














Surface 


9 17-6 2 


3-9 


3 


5-9 


6 


196 18 


10 

35-3 1 


17-9 1 1-8 

2-0 1 2-0 


1 2-0 


56 

51 


100-0 

100-0 


Craftsmen 


34 55-7 e 


9-e 


1 


1-6 


10 


16-4 4 


6-6 5 


8-2 1 


1-6 








Juveniles 


1 3-8 




4 


15-4 


18 


69-2 2 


7-7 1 


3-8 










Officials 


27 50-0 




6 


11-1 


9 


16-7 8 


14-8 4 


7-4 










Total 

30 


260 50-3 50 


9-7 


46 


3-9 


56 


10-8 41 


7-9 39 


7-5 22 


4-3 2 0-4 


1 0-2 


517 


100-0 
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Travel to New Pits 

Table 45 below shows the means of travel to the new 
pits. 

Table 45 shows that only five per cent lived within 
walking distance of their new pit, compared with 
81 per cent at Ryhope, and that 48 per cent of the men 
travelled by subsidised transport (buses provided by 
local transport companies at the request of the Board 
and timed to coincide with the shift times at the 
receiving pits). 

These men were responsible for paying the first 
six shillings of the fares for the week, the Board 
paying the excess. However, the men travelling by 
public transport were responsible for the whole of 
their fares. Thus at Herrington and Silksworth, not 



served by subsidised transport, most of the men used 
public transport and several told the interviewers that 
they thought it was unfair that they had to pay the 
whole of their fares. 

Table 46 shows that redeployment meant a known 
increase in the costs of travel for 79 per cent of the men, 
and a known decrease for only 6 per cent. 

T able 47 shows that 1 65 (70 per cent) men had 
increases of up to six shillings a week. The adverse 
position of the men who had to travel by public 
transport is shown by the fact that 72 (77 per cent) had 
increased costs of more than six shillings a week, and 
that for 38 per cent the increase was ten shillings or 
more. 



Means of travel to the new pits 



New pit 


Public 

transport 


Subsidised 

transport 


transport 


Walking 


Not 

known 


Total 


Table 45 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


100% 


Wearmouth 


20 


19'8 


69 


68-3 


10 












101 




Westoe 




lO'O 


36 


90-0 


















Herrington 


20 


95-2 






















Silksworth 


90 


57'1 






2 
















Dawdon 


16 


S3 -3 


12 


40'0 




3'3 
















18 


39-4 


15 


45 '5 


4 


12'1 














Vane Tempest 


IS 


46-3 


12 


29-3 


7 


17-1 


1 


2'4 


2 


4'9 


41 




Total 


112 


37-2 


144 


47'B 


24 


60 


15 


50 


6 


2-0 


301 


(Sample: 58%) 



Changes in the costs of travel 



Means ot travel 


Chan.. 


in costs 
Less 


No 

change 


Not 

known 


Total 


Table 46 


Public transport 


94 


18 


_ 








Subaidised transport 


143 


1 










Walking 














Private transport 














Not known 


— 


— 


— 


6 


6 




Total 


237 


19 


IS 


30 


301 




% of Total 


787 


6-3 


5-0 


lO'O 


100 


(Sample; 58%) 



Weekly increases in the cost of travel 



Increases in travel costs (shillings) 



Means of travel 



Subsidised transport 



Table 47 

9 10 11 12 13 13 26 Total 



6 21 3 9 2 2 1 94 



143 

6 21 3 9 2 2 1 237 

31 
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Jobs and Earnings at the New Pits 

Tables 48 to 54, based on Board records, compare the 
categories of work and earnings at Ryhope and the 
new pits. 

Jobs, at the New Pits 

Table 48 shows, by main categories of work the 
extent to which the transferred men were employed 
in jobs similar to the ones they had held at Ryhope. 
Separate figures are given for the first and second 
quarters after closure: juveniles are excluded, also 
men who remained at the receiving collieries for less 
than the full 26 weeks. 

Table 48 shows that, except for pieceworkers and 
taskworkers all, or the great majority, of men in other 
job categories were employed in the same category 
as at Ryhope. However, in the first quarter only 
13 per cent of face pieceworkers had jobs in this 
category and, although there was an improvement in 
the second quarter, 75 per cent of the men were still 
in a different category. 



Pieceworkers and taskworkers 
Table 49 shows the job categories in which piece- 
workers and taskworkers were employed: in the first 
quarter, 49 per cent, in the second quarter, 33 per cent 
of face pieceworkers were on underground daywage ’ 
work. 

Comparison of Earnings 

To assess the change in earnings following redeploy- 
ment, average earnings per manshift (EMS) worked 
in the last quarter before closure at Ryhope are 
compared with average EMS worked at the new pits 
in each of the two quarters after closure. (EMS 
worked includes bonus, overtime and protected 
earnings). Men not employed throughout the period 
are excluded, also juveniles (because of the rate for 
age progression). Full details by category, showing 
the distribution by size of increase or decrease for 
each quarter, are shown in Appendix 12. 

Table 50 shows the numbers of men in each category 
who had decreases and increases in EMS. 



Jobs at the new pits 

Table 48 






Category of job at Ryhope 


No. in 
category 


Category 
of job 
at new 
pit 


1st Quarter 
No. % 


2nd Quarter 
No. % 


Face pieceworkers/taskworkers 


210 


Same 


28 


13-3 










Different 


182 


86-7 


158 


75-2 


EUG pieceworkers/taskworkers 


39 


Same 


9 












Different 


30 


76-9 


29 


74-4 


Non-craftsmen (UG) 


47 


Same 


47 












Different 


— 




1 


2-1 


Non-craftsmen (Surface) 


48 


Same 


46 












Different 


2 


4-2 


3 


6-3 


Engineering craftsmen 


29 


Same 


29 


100-0 










Different 


— 


— 






Other craftsmen 


24 


Same 


21 


87-5 










Different 


3 


12-5 


3 


12-S 


Officials 


53 


Same 


S3 












Different 


— 








Total 


450 


Same 


233 


51-8 










Different 


217 


48-2 


194 


43-1 



New Jobs of pieceworkers and taskwork ers 

Table 49 



Ryhope 

Pieceworker/ No. in 
taskworker category Period 

Face 210 1st 

Quarter 



Face 

pieceworker/ 

taskworker 



Eisewhere 

underground Underground Surface 
pieceworker/ non- non- 

taskworker craftsmen craftsmen 



^ No. % No. % No. % 



13-3 75 



35'7 103 49'0 



Elsewhere 

underground 



2nd 

Qrarter 52 2,.8 as 40-5 68 32.3 1 

1st ' 

Ouarte, a M., 9 23-1 2, 53., _ 

2nd 

Quarter 11 28-2 10 25-6 18 46-2 _ 



Other 

craftsmen 

No. % 
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Table 50 shows that in the first quarter after closure 
300 (76 per cent) of the men had reductions in earnings: 
the proportion improved slightly in the second quarter. 
Face pieceworkers were principally affected with 94 
per cent decrease in the first quarter, and 91 per cent 
in the second. Underground non-craftsmen were the 
oniy category in which a majority had increased 
earnings in both quarters. 

Scale of Decreases in EMS 
Table 51 summarises the scale of the decreases 
shown in Appendix 12. It shows that decreases for 
non-craftsmen were concentrated in the less than 
3s 1 1 d per shift range. The decreases for face piece- 
workers, on the other hand were very substantial - 
in the first quarter 51 per cent were over 18s Od a 
shift down, although there was a significant improve- 
ment in the second quarter, 



Examples of the few comments by pieceworkers 
were: 

‘About £5 per week worse off but i'm prepared to 
wait my turn for piecework'. 

‘I’m earning about £5 per week less and will be even 
worse off in 18 months time when my protection 
finishes’. 

‘£6 a week worse off. There is a waiting list (of this 
pit’s men) for piecework Jobs’. 

Protection of Earnings 

The industry's agreement on the earnings of men 
downgraded on transfer provides for the protection 
of the earnings of workmen and officials transferred 
due to pit closures, partial closures, modernisation 
or reconstruction within a pit, to another pit, or to 
other work within their own pit (see Appendix 13 which 



Increases and decreases in EMS 



Class of work 


No. of 




Decrease 

EMS 

No. of % of 
men total 


increase 

EMS 

No. of % of 
men total 


No 

difference 
in EMS 

No. of % of 
men total 


Table 50 


Face pleceworkers/taskworkers 


210 


1st Otr 


197 


93-8 


12 


5-7 


1 


0.5 








2nd Qtr 


192 


91 '4 


17 


8'1 


1 


O'S 




EUG pleceworkers/taskworkers 


39 


Ist Otr 


25 


64.1 


14 


35 '9 


_ 


_ 








2nd Qtr 


23 


59'0 


15 


38'5 


1 


2'6 




Underground non-craftsmen 


47 


IstQtr 


15 


31. 9 


32 


68.1 


_ 


_ 








2nd Otr 


20 


42-6 


27 


57.4 


— 


— 




Surface non-craftsmen 


48 


1st Otr 


25 


52'1 


23 


47 '9 


_ 


_ 








2nd Otr 


19 


39'6 


28 


58 .3 


1 


2.1 




Engineering craftsmen 


29 


1st Otr 


17 


58-6 


12 


41 -4 


_ 


_ 








End Otr 


14 


48-3 


15 


51 '7 


— 


— 




other craftsmen 


24 


1st Qtr 


21 


87'5 


2 


8.3 


1 


4.2 








2nd Otr 


13 


54-2 


10 


41 '7 


1 


4-2 




Total 


397 


1st Otr 


300 


75-6 


95 


23 '9 


2 


0-5 








2nd Qtr 


281 


70 '8 


112 


28 .2 


4 


1-0 





Scale of decreases in EMS 








Decrease in 


EMS 












Table 51 




No. 




Os to 3s lid 


4s to 


11s lid 


12s tOl7s11d 


18s and 


nwor 






of 






















Class of work 


Period 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Face pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 


197 


1st Qtr 


18 


91 


41 


20'S 


36 


19-3 


100 


50-8 






192 


2nd Otr 


19 


9.9 


89 


464 


31 


16-1 


53 


27-6 




EUG pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 


25 


Ist Otr 


6 


24.0 


11 


44.0 


6 


24-0 


2 


B'O 






23 


2nd Otr 


6 


26.1 


9 


39-1 


5 


21-7 


3 


13-0 




Underground non- 
craftsmen 


IS 


1st Otr 


14 


93'3 










1 


6-7 






20 


2nd Otr 


19 


95'0 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


1 


5-0 




Surface non-craftemen 


25 


1st Qtr 


20 


80'0 


4 


16-0 






1 


4-0 






19 


2nd Qtr 


16 


84-2 


3 


15-8 


— 


— 


— 


— ■ 




Engineering craftsmen 


17 


1st Qtr 


4 


23'5 


5 


294 


5 


29-4 


3 


17-6 






14 


End Otr 


4 


286 


6 


42-S 


2 


14-3 


2 


14-3 




Other craftsmen 


21 


1 St Qtr 


11 


52.4 


6 


28-6 




_ 


4 


19-0 






13 


2nd Qtr 


7 


53'8 


2 


15-4 


— 


~ 


4 


30-8 




Totals 


300 


1st Otr 


73 


243 


67 


22-3 


49 


16-3 


111 


37-0 






281 


2nd Qtr 


71 


25.3 


109 


38-8 


38 


13-5 


63 


22-4 





33 
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gives the new and improved conditions). The period 
of protection is related to length of service, with a 
maximum of 104 weeks after 26 years’ service. The 
earnings of weekly paid officials and daywagemen 
are protected at the rates payable for the jobs they 
were doing immediately before transfer; pieceworkers 
or taskworkers employed as taskworkers or daywage- 
men are paid not less than 75 per cent of their average 
earnings during the four weeks immediately before 
transfer. Overtime earnings are outside the provisions 
of the agreement. 

Appendix 14 gives details by class of work and 
colliery of the number of men protected, the number 
of man weeks for which protection was payable and 
the amount of protection for the two quarters after 
closure, Table 52 below shows this in summary form. 

This table shows that 67 per cent of pieceworkers 
and taskworkers. 39 per cent of daywagemen, and 
24 per cent of officials qualified for protection. The 
average number of weeks was similar for all three 
categories, 12-9 for officials, 14-6 for pieceworkers, 
and 14'2 for daywagemen. 



Duration of protection 

The duration of protection is further analysed in 
Table 53 below which shows the distribution of the 
number of weeks protection by categories of work. It 
shows that there was a tendency towards concentra- 
tion at both ends of the range: 21 per cent protected 
for five weeks or less and 33 per cent protected for 
21 or more weeks. 

Comparison of Pieceworkers’ Earnings 
The extent and size of the decreases in the earnings 
of pieceworkers and the consequent entitlement to 
protection of earnings, raises the question whether 
this was partly a reflection of the levels of piece- 
workers’ earnings at Ryhope, i.e. whether piece- 
workers’ earnings were significantly higher at Ryhope 
than at the receiving pits. Table 54 therefore compares 
average earnings per shift paid, for face and elsewhere 
underground pieceworkers at Ryhope in the quarter 
before closure, with average per shift paid at the 
receiving pits in the first quarter after closure. The 



Protection of earnings 



Table 52 

Class of work 
(Pre-closure) 


Total no. 
of men 
redeployed 
(1) 


No. of men 
who quali- 
fied for 
protection 
during 
period 
(2) 


( 2 ) as%of( 1 ) 

(3) 


Average no. Average 
of weeks’ amount of 

protection protection 

for men who per man 
qualified week 

(4) (S) 


Pieceworkers and taskworkers 269 


179 




66 -5% 


14'6 


45s 2d 


Daywagemen (excl. Eng. 
craftsmen and juveniles) 


130 


51 




39-2% 


14.2 


19s 10d 


Duration of protection 








24.1% 


12.g 


21sed 


Table 53 


Class of work (pre-closure) 










Number of weeks 


Pieceworkers 


Daywagemen 


Officials 




Total 




No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


(1 week only) 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-26 

(All 26 weeks) 
Total 


37 20-7 

(11) (6-1) 

19 10.6 

37 20.7 

30 I6.7 

66 31 .3 

(23) (12.8) 


14 

(12) 

7 

5 

3 

22 

(9) 


27.4 

(23.5) 

13.7 

9. 8 

5.9 

43 '2 
(17-6) 


1 

6 

2 

2 

(1) 


7'7 

61 '5 
15-4 

15-4 

(7-7) 


52 22-4 

(23) (9-5) 

34 14-0 

44 13-1 

33 13-6 

60 32-9 

(33) 03-6) 


Comparison of pieceworkers' earninnt 








13 


100-0 


243 100-0 


Table 54 






Face pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 


EUG pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 








Average 
shift pale 


1 DllferencE 


Average per 

> shift paid Difference 




Pyhope : 

Quarter preceding closure 


76s 2d 


_ 


60s 3d 






Receiving collieries : 
Quarter following closure 










34 " 


Wearmouth 

Westoe 

Sllksworth 

Vane Tempest 

Seaham 

Oawdon 




75s 9d 
74s 9d 
75s lOd 
75s 2d 
74s 9d 
74s 7d 
75s 10d 


- 5d 
-Is 5d 

- 4d 
-IsOd 
-1s5d 
-1s7d 

- 4d 


63s lOd 
64s 3d 
71s lid 
66s 7d 
66s 4d 
68s 6d 
67s Sd 


-f 3s 7d 
+ 4a-"0d 

- 1 - 11 s 8d 

+ 6s 4d 
+ 6s Id 
-1- 8s 3d 
+ 7s 2d 
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table shows that, although the Ryhope average for 
face pieceworkers, 76s 2d, was higher than at any of 
the receiving pits, the differences were not large. 

At four of the receiving pits the difference was less 
than one shilling per shift and the biggest difference 
was only 1s 7d. Average earnings by shift paid, of 
elsewhere underground pieceworkers, were sig- 
nificantly higher at all the receiving pits. Thus the 
levels of earnings at Ryhope were not a significant 
factor in the decreases suffered by pieceworkers. 

The new working environment 

The men interviewed were asked to compare their 

working environment in the new pits with Ryhope. 

Their replies are presented in Tables 55-60, and cover 
attitudes to their new jobs, working conditions, shift 
arrangements, workmates and supervisors. 

Comparison of jobs 

Table 55 shows that 47 per cent regarded their job 
content as ‘same or similar' and that overall only 16 per 
cent had a definite preference for their previous work. 
There were, however, some significant variations 
between pits, for instance, at Westoe, 35 per cent 
said they preferred their Ryhope jobs. 

Preferences by class of work 

In Table 56 the preferences for new/old jobs are 

further analysed by precise class of work. This shows 



that less than a third of the pieceworkers/taskworkers 
expressed a positive preference for their previous 
work. 

It is remarkable, both that so many of the men 
expressed no preference and that very few of these 
gave explicit reasons. This suggests a significant ad- 
justment to, and acceptance of, the changes caused by 
the closure. Examples of the few comments made are: 
‘Pushing buttons’ - I’m not being used to my full 
potential’. 

‘A "boy's job” compared with a "man’s job” at Ryhope’. 
‘It's lighter on the face - easier (hydraulic) face 
supports’. 

‘It's a slave’s job. I’m working much harder'. 

‘Now on odd jobs'. 

Comparison of working conditions 
Table 57 shows that worse conditions were 
mentioned by only 12 per cent. Although there were 
very significant variations between pits, better working 
conditions were, in fact, mentioned by 58 per cent of 
the men. 

Typical comments were: 

Better at new pit. 'Thicker seams. Here they have the 
niceties of mechanisation which they didn’t have at 
Ryhope.’ 

‘Much better . . . seams thicker, roadways better . . . 
we are not rushed so much as at Ryhope'. 



Attitudes to new jobs 



New Pit 


Sami 


./similar 


Different 

Preference for 
new Job 


Prelerence for 
old job 


No prelerence 


No comment 


Total 


Table 55 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


(100 


Wearmouth 


41 


40-6 


10 


9-9 


13 
















Westoe 


7 


17-5 


5 


12-5 


14 


35-0 














Herrington 


9 


42-9 


3 


14-3 


4 


19-0 














Sllksworth 


19 


54-3 


2 


5-7 


8 


22-9 














Oawdon 


19 


63-3 




13-3 


1 
















Seaham 


22 


66-7 


2 


6-1 


4 


12-1 














Vane Tempest 


25 


61-0 


3 


7-3 


5 


12-2 


6 


14-6 


2 


4-9 


41 




Total 


142 


47-2 


29 


9-6 


49 


16-3 


78 


25-9 


3 


1-0 


301 


(Sample: 58%) 



Preferences for newjold jobs, by class of work 

Prefer new job No preference Prefer old job Total in class 



% of % of % of % of 

total total total total 

No. class No. class No. class No, group 



Pieceworkers/taskworkers 13 11-7 63 

Non-craftsmen 14 48-3 7 

Craftsmen — _ 4 

Juveniles 1 20.0 4 

Officials 1 25'0 — 



31-5 

27-6 

42'9 



75-0 



71 -2 
18-6 



3-2 

2-6 



Total 



29 18'6 78 



49 31-4 156 100-0 



Table 56 
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‘No panics at new pit, everything works smoothly'. 
Worse at new pit 'Better ventilation at Ryhope'. 
'Warmer at new pit’. 

'Damp and cold'. 

Comparison of Shift Arrangements 
Table 58 shows that 62 per cent of the men were on 
the same shift or a similar cycle. Of the 111 men 
{38 per cent of the total), who had different shifts or 
shift cycle, 70(63 per cent) preferred the new arrange- 
ments. Thus redeployment did not mean a change in 
shift arrangements for the majority and a change caused 
dissatisfaction for only a third of those affected. 



Comparison of Workmates 
Table 59 shows that 88 per cent of the men found 
their workmates the same or better at the new pit. 
Only 13 men (4 per cent) found them worse. Some 
typical comments by the few men who said their 
mates were 'different' were: 

Better at new pit ‘More friendly'. 

‘More disciplined, think this is better’. 

'Better ... a lot of bickering and arguing at Ryhope’. 
Worse at new pit 'Less friendly'. 

‘This pit is more cosmopolitan than at Ryhope which 
was a more friendly pit’. 

‘Very clannish’. 



Comparison of working condition s 



Table 57 




Same/similar 

working 

conditions 


Better at 
new pit 


Worse at 
new pit 


Not 

comparable* No comment Total 






New pits 


No. of 
times 

tioned total 


No. of 
times 

tioned 


% of 
total 


No. of 

men- % of 
tioned total 


No. of 
timee 

men- % of 
tioned total No, 


%of 

total 


No, of 
times 
men- 
tioned 


%f 


(Sample 58%) 


Wearmouth 

Westoe 

Herrington 

Sllksworlh 

Dawdon 

Seaham 

Vane Tempest 


38 37.6 

3 7’S 

18 57.1 

23 65'7 

5 16-7 

S 18-2 

21 51.2 


47 

33 
8 
7 

25 

34 
20 


46-5 

82- 5 
38.1 
20-0 

83- 3 
103-0 

48-8 


18 17.8 

9 22-5 

4 11-4 

3 10-0 

1 3-0 


5 5-0 1 

1 4-8 — 

1 3-3 — 

3 7-3 3 


1-0 

2-9 

7-3 


109 

45 

21 

35 

34 

41 

47 


107-9 

112- 5 
100-0 
100-0 

113- 3 
124-2 

114- 6 


Total 


108 35-9 


174 


57-8 


35 11-6 


10 3-3 6 


1-7 


332 


110-3 




•Not comparable 
fPercentages are 


because of change of }ob. 

! ‘mentions' as percentage of the number of men at each colliery. 








Comparison of shift arrangements 
















Table 58 


New pit 


Same/similar Preference for Preference for 

shift/cycle new shifl/cycle old shift/cycle No preference 


No con 


iment 






No. % 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


(100%) 


(Sample: 58%) 


Wearmouth 

Westoe 

Herrington 

SMksworth 

Dawdon 

Seaham 

Vane Tempest 


eO 59-4 
25 62.5 
20 95-2 
24 68-6 
17 56-7 
20 60-6 
20 48-8 


26 

12 

7 

11 

7 

7 


25-7 

30-0 

20-0 

36-7 

21-2 

17-1 


14 13-9 

3 7-5 

1 4-8 

2 5-7 

S 15-2 

10 24-4 


1 1-0 

1 2-9 

2 6-6 

1 3-0 

1 2-4 


1 

3 


2-9 

7-3 


101 

40 
21 
35 
30 
33 

41 


Total 


186 61.8 


70 


23-3 


35 11-6 


6 2-0 


4 


1-3 


301 


Comparison of workmates 


Table 59 


New pit 


Same 


Better at 
new pit 


Worse at 
new pit 


Miscellaneous 

opinions 


No comments 






No. % 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


-Total 

(100%) 


(Sample: 58%) 


Wearmouth 

Westoe 

Herrington 

Sllkaworth 

Dawdon 

Seaham 

Vane Tempest 


90 89.1 

29 72-S 

20 95-2 

28 80 .0 

26 86-7 

30 90.9 

31 75-6 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2-0 

5-0 

5- 7 

6- 7 
6-1 


3 3-0 

1 2'5 

3 8-6 

1 3-3 

5 12-2 


4 4-0 

8 20-0 

1 2-9 

1 3-3 

1 3-0 

2 4-9 


2 

1 

1 

3 


2-0 

4-8 

2-9 

7-3 


101 

40 
21 
35 
30 
33 

41 


Total 


254 84-4 


10 


3-3 


13 4-3 


17 5-6 


7 


2-3 


301 
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Comparison of Supervisors 

Table 60 shows that 91 per cent of the men considered 
that their supervisors were the same or better. Some 
comments were; 

'Here they are gentlemen. At Ryhope it was the “whip 
out’”. 

'More civilized'. 

Some men thought that supervision at their new pit 
was better, not because the individuals were superior 
in any way, but because working conditions were 
more favourable and supervisors were working under 
less pressure. Examples of this view were: 

'They are a little better because Ryhope officials were 
more pushed'. 

'No need for "driving” by officials because of better 
conditions'. 



Comparison of supervisors 









Better at 


Worse at 








Table 60 




Same 










No comment 














































New pit 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


(100%) 




Wearmouth 


92 


9M 


6 


5'9 


1 1-0 


2 


2'0 


101 






28 


70-0 


10 


2S'0 


2 5'0 






40 




Herrington 


20 


95-2 




4-8 








21 






27 


77-1 




2-9 


4 114 


3 


8'6 


35 






25 


83'3 


1 


3'3 


2 6-7 


2 


6'6 


30 






23 


$9'7 


7 


21 '2 


2 64 


1 


3-0 


33 




Vane Tempest 


30 


73-2 


2 


4'9 


6 14-6 


3 


7-3 


11 




Total 


245 


81 .4 


28 


9-3 


17 5'6 


10 


3-7 


301 


(Sample: 58%) 



Future in mining, by age groups 




'Concerned' 


'Unconcerned' 


Total 


Table 61 






%of 




%0f 






Age group 


No. 


total 


No. 


total 


No. 




15-20 


10 


58-8 


7 


41-2 


17 




21-30 


16 


59-3 




40-7 


27 




31-40 


34 


531 


30 


46-9 


64 




41-50 


42 


40-0 


63 


60-0 


105 




51-55 


13 


27-1 


35 


72-9 


48 




59-60 


3 


7-5 


37 


92 -S 


40 




Total 


118 


39-2 


183 


60-8 


301 


(Sample: 58%) 



Future in mining, by class of work 




'Concerned' 


'Unconcerned' 


Total 


Table 62 






% of 




% of 






Class of work 


No. 


class 


No. 


class 


No. 




Pieceworkers! 

taskworkers 


59 


38-1 


96 


61 '9 


155 




Won-craftsmen 

Underground 


9 


27-3 


24 


72-7 


33 




Surface 


14 


38-9 


22 


61 -1 


36 




Craftsmen 


IS 


484 


16 


51-6 


31 




Juveniles 


9 


52-9 


8 


47-1 


17 




Officials 


12 


41 4 


17 


58-6 


29 




Total 


118 


39-2 


183 


60-8 


301 


(Sample: 58%) 



37 



The Future in Mining 

Asked how they felt about their future in mining a 
majority of the men (61 per cent) did not express any 
concern in their replies. Tables 61 and 62 separate 
the 'concerned' and the ‘unconcerned’ by age groups 
and class of work. Table 61 shows a clear correlation 
between age and concern: highest in the youngest 
groups and lowest in the oldest. A majority of the 
under 40's expressed concern but only a minority of 
the over 40’s. 

The analysis by class of work in Table 62 shows 
that the only adult groups which deviated significantly 
from the average for this sample were underground 
non-craftsmen (only 27 per cent concerned) and 
craftsmen (48 per cent concerned). 
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Reasons for 'Concern'I'Unconcern' 

The main reasons given for concern or unconcern 
are summarised in Table 63. 

'Unconcerned'. Table 63 shows that the most common 
reason for not being concerned was ‘age', which was 
given by men who thought the industry would ‘see 
their time out'. 55 men said they were happy at their 
new pit and felt more secure than at Ryhope: 

‘At a long-life colliery, the future is pretty good'. 

'I'm happy about the future . . . ! think that there is 
a better future here than at Ryhope’. 

Nearly as many men (51) said they saw the future in 
mining as good, or that they were simply not 
concerned: 

‘I’m quite happy ... I like mining’. 

Tm happier now than ever before. If it continues 
like this, I'll be quite content'. 

‘1 feel secure'. 

'There is a good future in the mines'. 

'Concerned'. Table 63 shows that for two thirds of this 
group their attitude took the form of a general 
concern about the industry and employment, while 



for 29 per cent it was limited to concern about 
specific jobs (particularly piecework). Typical com- 
ments expressing general concern were: 

‘Very black. Mining is finished’. 

'Looks black . . . going to cut down on tonnage, and 
consequently on men . . . "last here, first to go’". 

'A limited future for the Durham coalfield . . . only 
about six pits on the coast'. 

'There is a possibility of redundancy in about ten 
years because of North Sea gas’. 

Of the men interviewed 23 men were specifically 
concerned about the uncertainty of piecework 
prospects and the availability of face jobs. One man 
regarded his future as: 

‘Bleak ... no immediate prospects of a piecework 
job'. 

Looking ahead eighteen months, another former 
pieceworker said: 

Tm worried about a piecework job after my two years’ 
protection of earnings runs out'.* 

‘I can't see much future . . . with the progress of 
mechanisation, less face-men will be needed'. 

*From December 1967, the maximum period of protection was 
extended to three years. 



Attitudes to the future 

Table 63 



Times mentioned 



% of No. 
No. in group 



'Unconcerned' 



Because of age 

Content at present pit 

Not worried/future in mining satisfactory 

Because of craft qualifications 

Miscellaneous 


64 

55 

51 

6 

9 


35-0 

30.0 

27-9 

3- 3 

4- 9 


Total 


185 




No. In group 


183 




'Concerned' 

General concern about the Industry and 
employment 






The future of mining (unspecified) 






Future depends on pit at which emoloved 




18-6 

16-1 


Closure programme/future of Durham coalfield 
Reduced demand for coal/competition from oil 


19 




11 


9 '3 


Total 


78 


66'1 


Concern about specific Jobs and prospects 


Prospects of piecework 






Present Job 






Mechanisation reducing number of face Jobs 


8 


6'S 


Total 


34 


28-8 


Miscellaneous 


13 


11-0 


Total 


125 




No. in group 


118 
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VIII Redeployment: Inter-coalfield Transferees 



Before, and on closure, 27 men transferred to jobs in 
other coalfields, 26 moving to the central coalfields 
(West and East Midlands) under arrangements made 
by the employment vans (see Chapter VI). The 
other man made his own arrangements for transfer 
to Mosley Common Colliery in North Western Divi- 
sion. Subsequently eight more men moved from the 
Durham pits, to which they had been redeployed, to 
central coalfields under arrangements made at the 
employment vans. The statistical information here is 
confined to the 27 men who transferred before and on 
closure and who, subsequently in this chapter are 
referred to as 'transferees'. The 19 men interviewed 
had all moved to the Staffordshire Area of the former 
West Midlands Division. 

The receiving collieries 

All but two of the men transferred to pits near Stoke- 
on-Trent in the Staffordshire Area. Table 64 shows 
principal features of the receiving pits: all but two of 



the men were transferred to High Priority or 
Category ‘A’ (long life' pits). Except for Parkhouse, 
all the pits were significantly larger than Ryhope. 

Travel to New Pits - Means and Costs 

Of the nineteen men interviewed 16 walked to work 
when at Ryhope. Now as Table 65 shows, only two 
men lived within walking distance while 16 men had 
to pay more for travel (five of the seven men using 
public transport had to pay 12s or more extra). 

Jobs in the New Coalfields 
Table 66 compares the transferees' jobs in the new 
coalfields with those they had held at Ryhope. (The 
data is limited to men who completed the full 26 
weeks in the new coalfield). It shows that 18 of the 
21 men (86 per cent) had jobs in the same category. 
The three men with changes (all pieceworkers) only 
changed their place of work: from face to elsewhere 
underground, or vice versa. 



Receiving coliieries 







Number of 






Saleable output 


Table 64 


Receiving colliery 


Pit 

claasiflcatior 


colliery 

books 

{November 
1 1966) 


Number 

of 

transferees 


Annual output 
year ending 
March 1966 
(000 tons) 


QMS 

(cwts) 




lVes< Midlands 
Parkhouse 
Hem Heath 
Florence 

Chatterley-Whitfield 
East Midlands 
Cotgrave 
North Western 
Mosley Common 


A 

High priority 
High priority 
B 

High priority 
A 


542 

1,796 

1,744 

1,522 

1,112 

2,897 




8 

11 

2 

1 

1 




209 

922 

839 

514 

S67 

899 


34-3 

43-7 

44'4 

29.3 

46-5 
31 .5 




Means of travel — 


changes in costs 














Means of travel 


More 


No change 


Total 








Table 65 


Public transport 
Private transport 
Walking 


7 

9 


1 

2 


8 

9 

2 












Total 


16 


3 


19 










(Sample: 70%) 


Jobs in the new coalfields 


Category of job 
at Ryhope 


M • 


Category 
of job at 
new pit 


Period 








Table 66 


category 


1st Quarter 


2nd Quarter 






Face pieceworker/ 
taskworker 


16 


Same 

Different 


15 

1 




15 

1 








EUG pieceworker/ 
taskworker 


2 


Same 

Different 


2 




2 








Engineering craftsman 


2 


Same 

Different 


2 




2 








Official 


1 


Same 

Different 


1 




1 








Total 


21 


Same 

Different 


18 

3 




18 

3 









39 
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Comparison of Earnings 

To assess the change in earnings following redeploy- 
ment, average earnings per man shift (EMS), worked 
in the last quarter before closure at Ryhope, are com- 
pared with average EMS worked in the new coalfields, 
in each of the two quarters after closure. Men not 
employed throughout the period are excluded (also 
the one juvenile). 

Table 67 shows the number of men in each 
category who had decreases and increases in EMS. 

This table shows that 15 of the 20 men had decreases 
in the first quarter after closure (14 of the 18 piece- 
workers), but that the figure fell to 11 (10 pieceworkers) 
in the second quarter. 

Examples of comments by pieceworkers are; 

'£8 per week better off with overtime, no overtime 
at Ryhope'. 

'Earnings £4 per week more, but worse off because of 
higher rent and cost of living’. 

‘Earnings considerably less, on piecework at Ryhope 
but in Power Loading Agreement at new pit'. 



Scale of Decrease in EMS 

Table 68 summarises the scale of the decreases shown 
in Table 67 and shows that no man had a decrease 
of more than 11s lid per shift and that in the second 
quarter the reductions ranged from four shillings to 
11s 11d. None of the men had changes in jobs or 
earnings which attracted protection under the 
protection of earnings agreement (see Appendix 13). 

The New Working Environment 

The 19 men interviewed were asked to compare their 
working environment, in the new coalfields, with 
that at Ryhope. 

Table 69 shows that in most cases the new working 
conditions, shift arrangements, and their workmates 
and supervisors were considered to be much the 
same, or better. Although half the men spoke of 
different job content, none expressed a preference 
for Ryhope. 



Increases and decreases in EMS 



Table 67 


Category 


No. of 

men Period 


Decreases 

EMS 


Increases 

EMS 




Face pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 


16 


1st Otr 
2nd Otr 


12 

8 


4 

8 




EUG pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers 


2 


1st Otr 
2nd Qtr 


2 

2 


- 




Engineering craftsmen 2 


1st Otr 
2nd Qtr 


1 

1 


1 

1 




Totai 


20 


1st Qtr 
2nd Qtr 


15 

11 


5 


Scale of decreases in EMS 


Table 68 








Decrease in 
EMS 








No. of 


Period 


-3s lid 


4s Od- 
11s11d 




Face pieceworkers/taskworkers 


12 

8 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


4 


8 

4 




EUG pieceworkers/taskworkers 


2 

2 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


1 


2 

1 




Engineering craftsmen 


1 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


1 


1 




Total 


15 

11 


1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


S 


10 


New pits compared with Ryhope 


Table 69 






Different 










Same/ 

similar 


No 

Better at Better at preference/ 

new pit Ryhope comment Total 




Jobs 


9 


- 


10 


19 




Working conditions 


5 


13 5 


1 


24* 




Shift arrangements 




11 3 


1 


19 


(Sample: 70%) 


Workmates 

Supervisors 


17 


1 1 


- 


19 




•No. of mentions 








19 
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The Future in Mining 

Asked how they felt about their future in mining, 10 
of the 19 did not express any concern. The main reasons 
for ‘concern’ or 'unconcern' are given in Table 70. 

The New Community 

The topics so far discussed in this chapter have 
followed the items also covered for the men redeployed 
in Durham (see Chapter VII). However, the men 
transferred to other coalfields had to adjust, not only 
to a new working situation, but also, together with 
their families, to a new living environment. They 
were therefore also asked to give their views on the 
Board's transfer and reception arrangements and their 
integration into the new community. 

Reception Arrangements 
The Board has laid down a code of 'desirable 
reception practices' for men arriving in a new area. 
These include meeting the men, providing a meal 
and accompanying them to their lodgings (if housing 
is not immediately available). Transport to the pit 
should be provided for their first working day, and 
introductions made to management and union 
officials. Men should be familiarised with the surface 
layout, accompanied to their particular places of 
work and subsequently supervised during the 
settling-in period. Area officers are asked to maintain 
contact with the men, including visits to their 
lodgings, and to discuss any problems raised. 

Of the 19 men interviewed, 17 expressed satisfaction 
with their own reception arrangements but there 
appeared to have been some departure from the 
Board's code in two instances: a youth complained 
that he had not been introduced at the pit and a 
married man was dissatisfied with his lodgings and 
with the general removal arrangements. 

One man had an unexpected reception because he 
was the 2,000th transferee to arrive in the Stoke-on- 
Trent area, under the inter-coalfield transfer scheme. 
He was greeted with a mayoral reception, Interviewed 
on television and, together with a fellow transferee, 
was generally treated as a distinguished visitor. 



Transfer Allowances 

The Board’s allowances for inter-coalfield transferees 
include lodging allowances for married men, while 
waiting for a house, removal and legal expenses, a 
disturbance allowance and also a rent subsidy in 
certain cases. These allowances are detailed at 
Appendix 13. Eighteen of the interviewed sample 
received transfer allowances and the majority (16 men) 
declared themselves satisfied. However, one man 
complained: 

‘I thought I would get more excess rent allowance', 
and another: 

'You need more money . . . it’s just like starting 
married life again’. 

Housing 

The Board is responsible for housing about one fifth 
of its industrial employees. It owns some 95,000 
houses, which were taken over at vesting date, and 
local authorities provide about 7,500 additional houses 
for which the Board has the right to nominate the 
tenants in return for a supplementary annual subsidy 
(currently, up to £50 per house for 10 years). 

Where the local authorities do not meet the 
Board's housing needs, houses are built by the Coal 
Industry Housing Association (set up by the Board in 
1952), which now owns 24,000 houses. When inter- 
viewed, all the transferees and their families had been 
housed by the Board in ‘local authority' houses. 
Two-thirds had been housed within three, and all 
within six months of transferring to the new coalfield. 

Integration into the new community 
Ten of the 19 men interviewed did not report any dif- 
ficulties: those mentioned by the others concerned 
their families rather than themselves, for example: 
‘Family miss friends and relatives’. 

‘Wife and eldest daughter not settled in the district'. 
‘Wife had a bit of difficulty settling down at first. The 
children settled down well'. 



Attitudes to the future 

Times Table 70 

mentioned 



'Unconcerned' 

Content at present pit 
Good future in mining 
Better prospects for family In 


7 

2 

1 


Total 


10 


'Concerned' 


The future of mining (unspecified) 
Future depends on pit at which 


6 


employed 




Physical unfitness 




Wife not settled in new area 


1 



Total g (Sample: 70%) 
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Leaving the new coalfield 



Table 71 


No. of 
men 


Length 
of stay 




Unfriendly reception by workmates; 2 

bad reception arrangements by 
NCB: didn't iike the place 


1 week 




Fatal injury of fellow transferee 1 


S weeks 




Separation from family ^ 


10 weeks 




Serious domestic difficulty (would i 

have stayed otherwise) 


19 weeks 



Percentage in same category of job 







Durham 




New coalfield 






Period 


Face 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 

men 


Face*' 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 

men 




1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


134 

24-8 


854 

85-0 


93-7 

93-7 


60-0 




*^^3ce pieceworkers/taskworkers placed 


on piecework, one man 


Comparison of decreases in EMS 












Table 73 




Durham 




New coalfield 






Period 


Face 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 


Face 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 




let Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


93-8 
91 4 


55-1 

52-9 


75-0 

50-0 


75-0 

75-0 



Comparison of scale of decreases in B MS 

Table 74 







Durham 




New coalfield 




Period 


Decrease 


Face 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 

men 


Face 

pieceworkers/ 

taskworkers 


Other 


1st Quarter 


11s 11d and under 
12s Od and over 


29-9 

70-1 


78-6 
21 4 




100-0 


2nd Quarter 


11 s 11 d and under 
12s Od and over 


56-3 

43-7 


72-7 

27-3 


100-0 


100-0 



The new coalfields compared with Durhf^fp 

Table 75 — 

Different 







Same/ 

similar 


Better 
at new 
pit 


Better 

at 

Ryhope 


No 

preference/ 






Durham 
New coalfield 


47-2 

47-4 


9-6 


16-3 


26-9 

52-6 


100-0 




Durham 
New coalfield 


35-9 

26-3 


57-8 


11-6 

26-3 


4- 9 

5- 3 


110-2* 




Durham 
New coalfield 


61-8 

21-0 


23-3 

57-9 


11-6 

15-8 


3-3 

5-3 


100-0 

100-0 




Durham 
New coalfield 


84-4 

89-4 


3-3 

5-3 


4- 3 

5- 3 


8-0 


100-0 




Durham 


81-4 

73-7 


9-3 

10-5 


5-7 


3-6 


100-0 


( percenUg.. , re 'mention!' as peroentaj. of total mon) 
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The men who returned 

The total interview sample included five men who 
returned to Durham from the new coalfield. Four of 
them took other jobs in mining (and were interviewed 
by the Board) and another was seen by a Ministry 
interviewer. The reasons they gave for returning to 
Durham, and the iength of their stay in the new coalfield 
are shown in Table 71. 

The effects of redeployment 
The men’s experience at Ryhope has been 
contrasted with that at their new pits in this and 
the preceding chapter. Tabies 72-75 summarise 
the two sets of the main resuits so that the effects of 
redeployment in Durham can be compared with the 
effects of redeployment in new coalfields. The 
figures in each table are percentages and it has to be 
borne in mind that the sample of inter-coalfield 
transferees was only 27 for records (19 for interviews) 
compared with 517 for records (301 for interviews) in 
Durham. Tables 72-74, which compare the record data, 
show that a much higher percentage of the inter- 
coaifield transferees were placed in the same 
category of jobs and that the extent and scale of 
decreases in EMS were much less. (No ICT needed 
protection of earnings whereas 66 per cent of the 
pieceworkers in Durham did). 

New coalfields compared with Durham 
Table 75, derived from interviews, shows that apart 
from shift arrangements (a much higher proportion 
of ICT's were on different arrangements which they 
preferred), there were no significant differences in the 
situations and attitudes. 

Attitude to the future 

There was, however, some difference in the attitudes 
to the future in mining: of the men interviewed in the 
new coalfields, 47 per cent were 'concerned' as 
against 39 per cent in Durham. This is no doubt 
understandable, since the transferees had more fully 
committed themselves. 
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IX Geographical Mobility 



This section consists of two main parts: 

The first (based principally on Board records and 
interviews) covers the measures taken by the Board 
to promote transfers to other coaifieids (visits to other 
coalfields, housing, allowances), the factors 
influencing the transfer decisions of men who made 
visits, and the reasons why others did not consider 
transfers; 

The second (based on Ministry interviews of men 
who left mining) covers attitudes to geographical 
mobility in a general sense (that is not limited to 
mobility within mining) also knowledge of the 
Ministry’s transfer schemes. 

The 'Pick Your Pit’ Scheme 

After each man had received the official termination 
of employment notice, letters from the Chairman of 



the Board, Lord Robens, (copy at Appendix 15) 
were sent out to 624 of the men affected outlining the 
‘Pick-Your-Pit’ scheme and inviting them to meet 
the Board’s employment officers to learn of 
opportunities at long-iife pits. Letters were not sent 
to men over 60 years of age or those with known 
disabilities. During the three weeks before the closure 
an employment van was located at the colliery and 
employment officers were on duty to give information 
about job opportunities in other coalfields, As a result 
of these activities, there were 154 enquiries and 114 men 
went on pre-transfer visits (mainly to Stoke-on-Trent)- 
51 ‘visitors' (44-7 per cent of the total) were in the 
interview sample. 



Class of work of visitors 



Table 76 


Class of work 


ICT’s 




Non- 

transferees 


Total visitors 


Total pit 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Pieceworkersltaskworkers 

Face 

EU€ 

Non-ctailsmen 

Underground 

Surface 

Craftsmen 

Engineering 

Others 

Juveniles 

Officials 

Ancillary worker 


U 

3 

2 

1 


70P 

15'0 

lO'O 

5.0 


16 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 


51-6 

32 

9-7 

3-2 

9-7 

3-2 

16-1 

3-2 


30 

3 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 


58-8 

7-8 

5-9 

2-0 

9-8 

2-0 

2-0 

9-8 

2-0 


272 

138 

107 

46 

51 

26 

78 


34-0 

10-4 

17-2 

13-4 

5- 7 

6- 4 
3-2 
9-7 


Age distribution of visitors 














100-0 


801 


100-0 


Table 77 


Age groups 


ICT's 




Non- 

transferees 


Total visitors 


Total pit 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




15-20 

21-30 

31^0 

41-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 


3 

6 

10 


5.0 

15.0 

30-0 

50-0 


6 

13 

3 

4 


19-4 

41-9 

25-8 

12-9 


9 

19 

18 

4 


2-0 

17-6 

37-3 

35-3 

7-8 


26 ' 
64 
125 
239 
118 
156 
73 


3-2 

8-0 

15-6 

29-8 

14-7 

19-5 

9-1 


Marita! status of the visitors 














100-0 


801 


100-0 


Table 78 








ICT's 




Non- 

transferees 


Total 












No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


44 




Married 

Single 

Total 




18 

2 

20 


90-0 

10-0 

100-0 


29 

2 

31 


93-5 

6-5 

100-0 


47 

4 

51 


92-2 

7-8 

100-0 
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The Pre-Transfer Visitors - Job and Age 
Structure 

Of the pre-transfer visitors, 20 (39 per cent) eventually 
transferred, the other 31 deciding to stay in Durham, 
Tables 76 and 77 compare the job and age structures of 
the visitors with those of the pit as a whole. Table 76 
shows the predominance of pieceworkers in the 
visiting sample (66 per cent compared with 44 per cent 
at the pit) and the even greater predominance of 
pieceworkers among the men who actually trans- 
ferred (85 per cent). Table 77 shows that 73 per cent 
of the visitors were in the 31-50 age group compared 
with 45 per cent in this group for the whole pit. 

Half the transferees were in the 41-50 age group. 



Marital Status of the Visitors 
Table 78 shows that most of the sample were married. 
Of the four single men, one accompanied his father 
who was also on a pre-transfer visit, and another 
was a householder whose sister kept house for him. 
Both men subsequently transferred but the other two 
who were unattached did not. 

Table 79 shows the higher proportion of men trans- 
ferring whose wives accompanied them on visits. 

Aspects influencing transfer decisions 
The men interviewed were asked what aspects of the 
visit influenced their decision whether or not to 
transfer. Their replies are summarised separately 
for ICT’s and non-transferees in Table 80 below 



Wiveis who went on visits 



Non- Table 79 

ICT's transferees Total 



No. % No. % No. % 



Wives who visited 

other coalfields 15 S3'3 17 58'6 32 68'1 

VVives who did not 

visit other coalfields 3 16'7 12 4fi4 15 31-9 



Total 18 1000 29 1000 47 100-0 



Coalfield visits — aspects influencing transfer decisions 

ICT's Non-transferees Table 80 



Mentions Mentions 

as % of as % of 

Times no. In Times no. In 

mentioned group mentioned group 



The prospective work situation 
Positive aspects : 










Long life pits/better future in Stoke pits 


5 


25-0 




9-7 


Prospects seemed favourable 
More opportunities in Staffs (Also for 










family) 










Ouarantee of piece/power-loading work 




15-0 






Mlecellaneous favourable Impressions 


3 


150 






Total positive aspects 


18 


90-0 


3 


9-7 


Negative aspects : 










No definite job offer made 
No definite assurances on earnings/ 






4 


12-9 


piecework 






2 


6-5 


Job offered was unacceptable 






3 


9-7 


Total negative aspects 


- 


- 


9 


29-0 


Total prospective work situation 


18 


90-0 


12 


38-7 


The new area 










Positive: 

Liked the district 


2 


10-0 






Negative : 

Didn't like Stoke 


1 


5-0 


5 


18-1 


Rents and cost of living high 


1 


5-0 


3 


9-7 


Total new area 


4 


20-0 


8 


25-8 


Other comments 










Mind made up before transfer 
Visit too short 


1 


5-0 


1 


3-2 


No comment 


1 


5-0 


12 


38-7 


Total other comments 


2 


100 


13 


41-9 


Total 


24 




33 




No. in group 


20 




31 
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which shows that positive aspects of the prospective 
work situation were mentioned by 18 per cent of the 
Id's whereas there were only four comments on the 
new area, of which two were negative, Tweive men (39 
per cent) of the non-transferees made 'no comment’, 
which suggests that they were not strongly interested. 
Nine of them mentioned negative aspects of the 
prospective work situation and eight of them 
negative aspects of the new area, 

Attitude of wives 

Where a man's wife had accompanied him on the 
visit, he was also asked about her views. The 
women's opinions are summarised in Table 81, and, 
not unexpectedly, were principally concerned with 
aspects of the new area. Wives of transferees 
emphasised positive aspects ('liked the district'); 



those of non-transferees negative aspects. 

However, in six cases the men’s decisions on transfer 
did not follow the views of their wives. 



Housing Prospects 

There were 18 adult ICT's interviewed of whom 16 
said that the good housing prospects had a strong 
influence on their decision to transfer. Married 
visitors who did not transfer were also asked about 
the influence of housing. Table 82 shows that 12 out 
of 23 non-transferees considered the housing 
prospects satisfactory and that only seven considered 
them sufficiently unsatisfactory to constitute a major 
factor affecting their decision. Table 83 shows that the 
standard/type of house was more significant than the 
waiting period for these men. 

Examples of comments are: 



Attitudes of wives who made vis its 

Table 81 





Wives of: 






ICT’s 


Non- 

transferees 




Times 

mentioned 


Times 

mentioned 


The r)ew area 
Positive aspects 
Liked the district 
Impressed by houses 


8 

1 


3 


Negative aspects 
Didn't like district 
Didn’t like houses 
Rents too high 
Too far from shops 


3 


6 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


12 


12 



Others 

Didn’t want to move 

Prepared to move 2 

Miscellaneous/No comment 3 





Total 


5 5 






Total 


17 17 




Housing prospects — influence on decision not to transfer 






Table 82 




Prospects satisfactory t 
decision not affected 


12 






Prospects unsatisfactory: 

(a) major factor affecting decision 

(fi) lesser factor affecting decision 


7 


Reasons for regarding housing prosgects unsatisfactory 








Table 83 


Standard/ 
type of 
House 


Waiting 

period Rent Unspecified 


Total 


Major factor 


4 


1 1 1 





Lesser factor 

« 


4 

8 


1 1 1 


4 

11 
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Decision not affected. ‘A house offered in 6-8 weeks, 
did not affect my decision’. 

‘Housing prospects were O.K.’ 

Decision affected. ‘1 wouldn’t have wanted to wait 
10-12 weeks for a house. If there was immediate 
housing I may have transferred'. 

‘House shown was dirty and not good enough’. 

‘Wife wanted new 4 bedroom house'. 

Attitudes to Renting and Buying 

A!i visitors were asked about their preferences for 
renting or buying a house. Table 84 shows 
that aii the Id’s said they preferred to rent a house, 
but half of the non-transferees said that they would 
be more interested in buying. It is understandable 
that having moved into rented accommodation fairly 
recently, the Id’s would be less inclined to favour 
house purchase. The non-transferees, on the other 



hand, were in a different position; they had decided 
against moving to a new area and possibly were able 
to take a more objective view. It is worth noting that 
three men stated that they did not go on a coalfield 
visit because they owned houses in Durham, (see 
Table 85). 

Men who did not consider a transfer 

Men who did not go on pre-transfer visits were asked 
why they did not seriously consider a transfer. Their 
reasons are given in Table 85. This shows that personal 
ties were mentioned by 59 per cent. A straightforward 
reluctance to leave Durham was quoted by 39 per cent 
of the whole group; this was significantly larger than 
specific family ties, quoted by 19 per cent. It is 
important, for the general considerations on 
mobility, that only 10 per cent gave replies implying 
they had made a real comparison of Durham and 
other coalfields. 



Prefe rences for renting or buying 

Non- Table 84 

Attitude ICT's transferees Total 



Prefer to rent a house 19 13 32 

Prefer to buy a house 14 14 

No comment 2 2 



Total 



Tran sfer to another coalfield — Reasons why not considered 

Mentions Table 85 

as%of 
number In 
Mentioned group 



Personal ties 






General 

Didn't wish to leave Durham 


97 


38 '8 


House-owner 


3 


1'2 




too 


40'0 


Family 

Responsibility for aged/incapacitated parents 








20 




Children’s edueatlon/apprenticeships 


11 


4.4 


Children/wives employed In the area 


9 


3'6 


Wife notin favour 


8 






48 


19'2 




148 


59-2 


Ageldisability 
Too old 


81 


32‘4 


Personal disability 


5 


2'0 




86 


34'4 


Comparlsonjassessment of new coalfield 
prospects 






Prepared to take a chance In Durham 
No increase of earnings in new coalfield 


8 


3 '2 


(weekly/dally paid workers) 

Not prepared to leave area for another Job In 


6 


2'4 


mining 

Didn't like Stoke-on-Trent 




1'6 




1'6 




2 


0-8 


Fear of closures in new coalfield 


1 


0-4 


Didn't fancy living in digs 


1 


0'4 




26 


10-4 


Miscellaneous 


1S 


6-0 


Total 


27 S 





Number In group 250 (Sample: 58%) 
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Table 86 gives reasons for not transferring by age 
groups, (t reveals that general community ties 
('didn’t wish to leave Durham') are correlated with 
age: highest in the under 30 group and lowest in the 
over 50's, (for whom age and disability were the 
overwhelming reasons.) For all groups under 50 it 
was easily the predominant reason. Specific family 
ties were important only for the 31-40 (29 per cent) 
and 41-50 (31 per cent) groups, who also gave the 
highest proportion of reasons based on comparisons 
of Durham with other coalfields. 

Possible effects of changes in transfer 
arrangements 

Men who moved to pits in Durham were asked whether 
any changes in the transfer arrangements (see 
Appendix 13) might have persuaded them to move to 
other coalfields but only nine out of 301 said they 
would. The changes suggested by these men are 
listed in Table 87. It is interesting that three 
mentioned Improvements for single men. 



General Questions of Mobility 

Attitudes to moving 

All 193 men interviewed by the Ministry were asked 
whether, at any time, they had seriously considered 
leaving Ryhope. 167 (87 per cent) had never 
entertained the idea; seven men had in fact previousiv 
moved away but had returned to Ryhope as they 
‘liked the district’. Another 15 (eight per cent) had 
considered moving but had eventually decided against 
it for the reasons set out in table 88. 



Reasons for not transferring, by age gro ups 

Table 86 Age groups 





Under 30 




31-40 




41-50 




51 -t- 




Total 


Transferring 


No. of 
mentions 


% of age 
group 


No. of 
mentions 


% of age 
group 


No. of 
mentions 


%ofage 

group 


No. of 
mentions 


% of age 
group 


No. of 
mentions 


General community 
ties 

Family ties 


16 


69-6 


30 

IS 


66-7 


47 


48'5 


7 


8-2 
















4 


4.7 




Unfavourable com- 
parison of new 
coalfield 

Total 


2 

20 


8-7 


8 

52 


17-8 


12 

100 


12.4 


63 

4 


80'D 

4-7 


81 

26 



No, in age groups 45 — 

97 M 2S0 



Suggested changes in transfer arrangements 

Tabie 87 



Immediate housing 3 

Flats for single men 1 

Promise of house to single men 
about to be married 1 

Lodging allowances for single men 
until placed on piecework 1 

Guarantee of same earnings in new 
coalfield ^ 

Firm job offers at long-life pits 1 

Bigger allowances (unspecified) 1 



Total 



Reasons for eventually not mov ing 

Table 88 



No. 

NCB work elsewhere not available or 



considered suitable 3 

Health reasons 3 

Wife's opposition 3 

Pessimistic about new job (or 
training for it) In new area 2 

Miscellaneoua/No comment 4 



Total 15 
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Reasons for not considering moving 

Table 89 shows, by age groups, the reasons given by 

the 87 per cent who had never considered moving. 

This Table shows that ‘community ties’ were more 
important for the younger age groups (82 per cent 
under 40 and 50 per cent of the 41-50 group) and 
were the predominant reasons for these groups. 
‘Age/disability’ was concentrated in the over 50s. 

All the men who quoted ‘always had a steady job' 
were over 50. This phrase may sound irrelevant, but 
was quoted by 25 men, who were implying that until 
the closure, their thoughts had never turned to 
leaving the area or mining, the two factors being so 
closely bound up in their minds. Similar replies were 
given to other questions (for example on the 
possibility of applying for industrial rehabilitation - 
‘never thought of it, was happy in pit’), and this 
attitude illustrated the importance of the pit in their 
lives generally, not just their working hours. 

Possible future moves 

Although the Ministry sample was heavily weighted 
towards the older age groups (76 per cent were over 
50) it is significant that the younger men were by no 
means mobility minded. Looking towards the future, 
men were asked if anything ‘might cause them to con- 
sider moving'. 166 (86 per cent) said 'no' and only 
12 per cent foresaw any such possibility. Table 90 
iists the circumstances which they said might induce 
them to move. 



All in ali, therefore, it Is clear that very few of the 
Ryhope miners, whether in Board employment or out, 
had any wish orsettled intention to leave the area 
where their roots were firmly fixed. Some informal 
comments on the district are given in Addendum I, 
at the end of Chapter XII and may be of interest in 
assessing the ‘pull’ Ryhope obviously had on its 
residents. 



The Ministry’s transfer schemes 
The men interviewed were also asked about their 
knowledge of these schemes (an explanatory leaflet 
is given at appendix 16). Their replies clearly 
demonstrated that there was very little concrete 
knowledge of the various allowances and amounts 
payable. Although 93 (48 per cent) of the men began 
by saying they ‘knew about the Ministry's schemes', 
later questions showed that in many cases they were 
really thinking of the Board transfer schemes and 
did not realise that the Ministry operated separate 
arrangements. The men were also asked if they 
‘considered the Ministry transfer allowances 
satisfactory’ but although the majority (77 per cent) 
agreed, their views must be largely discounted in 
view of the obvious lack of knowledge on the scheme 
generally. Only one man made a positive, and 
informed, suggestion on whether the scheme could 
be improved, and recommended that ‘all redundant 
miners should be told about the scheme when they 
receive their redundancy notices’. 



Reasons for not considering leaving the area 





Under 40 41-50 


51-60 




61-65 




Total 




Table 89 


Reasons for not 
leaving the 


Mentions Mentions 

as % of ae % of 

No. of no. In No. of no. in 

mentions group mentions group 


No. of 
mentions 


Mentions 
as % of 
no. In 
group 


No. of 
mentions 


Mentions 
as % of 


No. of 
mentions 


Mentions 
as%of 
no. in 
group 




Community ties 
Age/dlsabllfty 
'Always had a 
steady iob' 
Family reasons 
No reply 


14 K'4 12 50'0 

2 11-8 3 1Z'5 

— — a 33'3 

1 5'9 1 4-2 


13 
21 

11 

7 

14 


20-0 

32-3 

16'9 
10-8 
21 '5 


18 

17 

14 

13 


29'5 

27'9 

23'0 

21-3 


57 

43 

25 

18 

29 


34.1 

25-7 

150 

g.o 

17.4 




Total 


17 24 


66 




62 




169 






No. in group 


17 24 


65 




61 




167 




(Sample; 87'7%} 


Circumstances of a possible future move 




No. 














Table 90 


It wife agreed to move 3 

If a decent )ob were available 3 

n money were good enough 1 

work were available with NCB in own trade 1 

If work were available for wife and son in the 














If health permitted 
To gain experience 
local vacancies wei 


after GTC training if no 
re available in 'training 
















No clear reply 


1 
















Total 


12 
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X Voluntary Leavers 



Statistics 

In the 18 months May 1966 to November 1967, that is 
six months before closure to a year after, 50 men 
voluntarily left the industry. Table 91 shows the 
number and percentages of these voluntary leavers 
with the period subdivided as follows: 

10 May-November 1966, covering men who left 
Ryhope in these months; 

20 November 1966-May 1967 covering men who 
during this time: 

(a) refused transfer and left at closure (five men) 

(b) left salvage work at Ryhope (2) 

(c) left receiving pits (15) 

30 May-November 1967, covering only men who left 
receiving pits in these months. 

Of these three periods, the first two were fully 
covered by the research including 29 interviews by 
the Ministry. The third period was covered only by 
statistical records. 



Table 91 gives comparisons with corresponding 
earlier periods and shows that the numbers and 
percentages of voluntary leavers in the three periods 
studied were much less than in the corresponding 
earlier periods. 



Age and Job Structure of Voluntary Leavers 

Tables 92 and 93 show the age and job structure of 
the voluntary leavers compared with the labour 
force at the time of closure. Table 92 shows that 
50 per cent of the voluntary leavers were in the 
21-40 age range compared with 23 per cent for the 
labour force as a whole. Table 93 shows that 46 per 
cent of the leaving group were pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers compared with 44 per cent in the total 
labour force. For non-craftsmen the corresponding 
figures were 22 per cent and 31 per cent and for 
craftsmen 18 per cent and 12 per cent. 

The Ministry were responsible for interviewing these 



Voluntary leavers 



Table 91 




Average 


Voluntary 

Wastage 






No.^on®* 

Books 


Voluntary 

Wastage 


study Periods 




No. % 


Earlier Periods 


No. 


% 


May-Nov 1966 
Nov 1966-May 1967 
May-Nov 1967 


821 

580 

569 


17 2-1 

22 3'8 

11 1'9 


May-Nov 1965 
Nov 1965-May 1966 
May-Nov 1966 


877 

821 


33 

51 

17 


3-5 

5-8 

2-1 


Voluntary leavers, by age groups 


Table 92 


May-Nov f966 


Nov '66-Nov '67 


Total 




Total labour force 


Age groups 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


15-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-55 
56-60 
61 + 


5 

3 

8 

1 


29'4 

17-6 

47-1 

5-9 


9 

8 

7 

2 

3 


12-1 
27-3 
24-2 
21 -2 
6-1 
9-1 


4 

14 
11 

15 
3 
3 


8 

28-0 

22-0 

30-0 

6-0 

6-0 


28 

62 

125 

239 

118 

156 

73 


3-5 

7-7 

15-6 

29-3 

14-7 

19-5 

9-1 


Total 


17 


1000 


33 


100-0 


50 


100-0 


801 


100-0 


Voluntary leavers, by jobs 


Table 93 


May-Nov 1966 


Nov '66-Ni 


9V '67 


Total 




Total labour force 


Class of work 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Pfeceworkersltaskworkers 

Face 

EUG 


7 

3 


41.2 

17-6 


11 

2 


33-3 

6-1 


18 

5 


36-0 

10-0 


272 

83 


34-0 

10-4 


Totat pieceworkers! 
taskworkers 


10 


588 


13 


36-4 


23 


46-0 


335 


44-3 


Non-craftsmen 

Underground 

Surface 


1 


5 .9 


4 

6 


12-1 

18-2 


5 

6 


10-0 

12-0 


138 

107 


17-2 

13-4 


Total Non-craftsmen 


1 


S'9 


10 


30-3 


11 


22-0 


245 


30-6 


Craftsmen 

Engineering 

Others 




23-5 


3 

2 


9-1 

6-1 


7 

2 


14-0 

4-0 


46 

51 


5- 7 

6- 4 


Total craftsmen 


4 


23-5 


S 


15-2 


9 


18-0 


97 


12-1 


Jin'eniles 






3 


9-1 


3 


6-0 


26 


3-2 


Officials 


2 


11.8 


2 


6-1 


4 


8-0 


78 


9-7 


Total 


17 


100-0 


33 


100-0 


so 


100-0 


801 


100-0 



52 
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voluntary leavers and saw 13 of the ‘pre-closure’ 
leavers and 16 of the men who left mining after closure. 
The following paragraphs analyse the views of both 
groups on their reasons for leaving mining. 

Leavers before closure (May-November 1966) 

Those consulted in the early planning stages of this 
project showed considerable interest in this group. 
Many other studies in redundancy, begun after 
closures, had been unable to get data on the 
'voluntary outflow’. The 13 interviewed were asked 

(1) why they had left Ryhope, and mining, 

(2) whether they might have stayed in mining 

if the pit had not closed and (3) if they had seriously 
thought of transferring to another pit. 

Main reasons for leaving Ryhope 
Table 94 analyses their replies to the first question 
and shows that ‘lack of security' was the main 
reason for leaving. As one man said, ‘other pits would 
close in time, so it was best to get out’. There were 
frequent references to the inevitability of the closure - 
'the writing was on the wall'. Two men had apparently 
never wanted to enter mining in the first place. 

Asked if they might have stayed in mining if the pit 
had not closed, the men gave an equal number of 
‘yes/no’ replies, but it is interesting that only two 
said that the prospect of closure had led them to 



consider a transfer. Most of the men were 
not interested in a transfer at all and it seems very 
possible that the prospect of closure triggered-off 
their wish to leave the industry, with its apparent lack 
of security. Certainly few men among those 
interviewed seemed to regret their decision to leave. 

Leavers at and after closure (Table 95) 

Sixteen of these men (73 per cent) were interviewed 
and asked why they had left their new pits (or salvage 
work at Ryhope) or refused transfer. Their replies 
show some discontent about their work and wages 
at the new pits, or their future in mining generally. 

Attitudes to a return to mining 

All the voluntary leavers interviewed were asked if 
they would ever consider returning to mining and, 
if so, in what circumstances and to what locality, 

They were assured that their answers would not in 
any way commit them to recruitment approaches from 
the Board or the Ministry. Their replies (Table 96) 
show that only nine would think of returning. Of these, 
five mentioned a possible return only if pressed 
for reasons of unemployment or some other 
necessity; even then only to local pits -only one 
man mentioned the possibility of moving to the 
Stoke-on-Trent area. 



Leavers before closure: main reasons for leaving Ryhope 





mentioned 




Table 94 


Lack of security* 
III health* 


6 






Never really wanted to be a miner 
Dislike of shifte, lack of sleep* 

Threatened closure accelerated decision to find 
other work 
No comment 


2 

1 

1 

3 






Total 


1S 






No. of Interviews 


13 




(Sample; 77%) 


*One man referred to all three of these reasons. 








Leavers at and after closure: reasons for leaving mining 






Reasons for leaving mining 


No. 




Table 95 


Discontented about work given 






To take a Job at better wages* 
Generally unsettled; missed his family 


3 






Sickness 

Bub fare too much 

To enter a Government Training Centre 
No comment 


1 

1 

1 

3 






Total 


16 




(Sample: 73%) 


*ln fact their hopes were not realised. Wages in, and outside mining are 


compared in chapter XI. 




All voluntary leavers— possibility of return to mining 






Possibility of 

return to mining No. 






Table 96 










No 13 

No comment 7 








Total 29 






(Sample: 74%) 
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XI Men in Work 



Reference was made in the last chapter to subjects 
of particular relevance to the ‘voluntary leavers’ and 
in the preceding one to the marked geographical 
immobility of the majority of the ex-Ryhope men. This 
chapter Is essentially concerned with the various 
aspects of employment, as affecting both groups in 
the Ministry field. Comments on the effects of 
unemployment are given in chapter XII, which also 
discusses the Ministry's industrial rehabilitation and 
vocational training schemes in the context of the 
Ryhope closure. 

Employment/Unemployment statistics - 
the Ryhope area (Tables 97*99) 

The percentages of male unemployment (not 
seasonally adjusted) at quarterly intervals in the post- 
closure period (November 1966-August 1967) show 
that male unemployment in the Seaham area 
continued (see Chapter III) to be significantly below 
the levels for Sunderland, Houghton and the 
Northern Region as a whole and was, for most of the 
period, below the national average, However, the drop 
in the Seaham figures for May 1967 is in part due to 



the transfer of Exchange responsibility for Ryhope 
to the Sunderland office, following the change in 
local authority boundaries mentioned in Chapter ill. 

Ryhope benefit payment 

Separate unemployment statistics for Ryhope are not 
available. However, the figures of actual payments 
made at the Ryhope 'outhouse' (see Section III), 
although not exactly comparable with the numbers 
unemployed clearly demonstrate the immediate effect 
of the closure in November, 1966 and that the 
substantial increase in unemployment was maintained 
throughout 1967, 

Comments on the relatively low unemployment 
figures for the Seaham Exchange area (which included 
Ryhope before the closure, and for some months 
afterwards) are given in Chapter III. Employment 
problems are, however, brought into sharper focus by 
looking at the number of unfilled vacancies held at the 
Exchanges in the area, and it is interesting to com- 
pare these with the numbers of unemployed men, 
aggregating the totals in each case, 



Total numbers of males registered as unemployed and male unemployed as percentage rates 



Sunderland Saaham Houghton Northern Great Takla 07 

(1) (2) Region Britain ' 

No- % No. % No. % % % 



November 1966 3,010 5-0 274 2-1 497 4-2 4-i 2-9 

February 1967 3,829 6-4 445 3-5 588 4-8 4-8 3-2 

May 1967 4,181 6-9 272 2-1 S13 4-5 4-6 2-9 

August 1967 5,214 8-6 335 2-6 663 5-4 5-2 3-0 



(1) The total numbers registered as unemployed relate to the areas covered by Sunderland, Palllon and 
Soutftwlck Employment Exchanges. The percentage rate Is calculated for the Wearslde travel to 
work area which also Includes Washington, 

(2) The numbers of unemployed here are for Houghton-le-Sprlng alone, but the percentage rate is 
calculated for the Chester-le-Street travel to work area which includes Chester-le-Street, Houghton 
and Birtley. 



The Ryhope 'outhouse' : unemployment benefit payments after closure 



Total 

Month payments Month 



Total 

payment! 



November 1966 
December 1966 

1967 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 



63 

152 



170 

171 
176 



164 



1967 

June 155 

July ' 174 

August 177 

September 174 

October 160 

November 167 

December 152 



Table 98 
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This table shows that the ratio of notified vacancies 
to unemployed, in this area, varied from approximately, 
1 : 24 to 1 : 43 men. The comparable figures for the 
Northern Region as a whole ranged from 1 : 9 to 
1:11, and for Great Britain, from 1 : 4 to 1 : 5. It is 
very clear, therefore, that men in the Ryhope area 
would face considerable competition for the limited 
vacancies available. 

The employment available 

A detailed survey was also made of the types of jobs 
available, and conditions imposed by employers, 
based on a detailed scrutiny of jobs which were 
notified to the local Employment Exchanges and 
advertised in the local press. Appendices 17 to 21 
give five typical lists, for selected weeks in November 
1966 and January, February, April and June 1967. 

For the press lists a week's copies of the daily 
‘Sunderland Echo' were examined and a composite 
list of all the different jobs prepared and totalled. 

From both types of list commercial and professional 
posts were excluded and the vacancies grouped so as 
to give percentages of the numbers (a) imposing an 
age limit, (b) requiring specific skill or experience, 

(c) with no specified limitations under either (a) or 
(b). This data, summarised from the five appendices, 
is given in Table 100. 

This table shows that: 

1 The percentages for skill/experience were 
remarkably constant throughout the period, and for 
both types of list: the range is only 64-69 per cent. 

2 The two Exchange lists had far more age limitations 
than those compiled from press advertisements 

(77 per cent and 39 per cent, as against 14-17 per cent) 
However, it may well be that, having to pay the cost, 
employers would give only brief information to 
newspapers and leave some age selection for the 
letter and/or interview stage. (The advertisements 



often omitted such other details as pay, hours, etc ) 
The Exchange lists are therefore probably more 
realistic, and, as 159 of the redundant men were over 
50, the age limitation would have barred at least 
36 per cent of them at the more favourable period of 
February 1967. (In November 1966, the comparable 
percentage would have been 73 per cent). 

3 Many of the redundant men, in particular, since 
they had no 'skills' outside mining, could only have 
been considered for the percentage of jobs given in 
the last column of Table 100, that is, those with no 
specified limitations either on age or skill/experience. 
Many of these vacancies were, however, suitable only 
for younger, fitter men. Thus in May 1967 the 
Exchange held a vacancy for a hospital porter/cleaner 
with no specified limitations. The work however 
involved heavy lifting of sacks of flour, potatoes^ etc, 

Men who found work 

Of the men covered by interview and/or records, 37 
were either in work at the time of interview, or had held 
jobs at some time during the survey period. It was 
however, possible to extend this sample when 
considering purely factual employment aspects, since 
another eight men were known to be in work. (This 
data was gained mostly by the scrutiny of Nl receipt 
cards. This card is issued by the Employment 
Exchange when a claim for unemployment benefit is 
made and the Insurance card handed in by the 
claimant. The receipt is surrendered when the card 
is needed again, usually when the claimant is starting 
work. Basic details of the new job are entered on the 
card and this gives the Exchange an opportunity to 
note the industry and occupation, although where the 
placing has been made by the Exchange, these 
details are usually available in the first place). 

Statistically these figures represent just over a 
fifth of the total Ministry field, but a more realistic 
percentage would be 26 per cent, since of the initial 



Tot„ no.ter of men reglslere, unemploye, anrf unWU vacancies for men In tile Ryhope area- 

Table 99 



Month 



November 1966 
February 1967 
May 1967 



Numbers 

unemployed 



Unfilled 

vacancies 



Unemployed 
per notified 
vacancy 

(co!. 2-fcol3) 



3,555 

4,656 

5,663 



145 25 

167 28 

131 43 



Limitations in notifiert and advertised vacancies 

Table 100 



Month 



November1966 
January 1967 
February 1967 
April 1967 
June 1967 



19% 

11 % 

15% 

15% 

13% 



_ , , No age 

Total Skill orekill/ 

with some and/or experience 

age limit experience limitations 



77% 

14% 

39% 

18% 

17% 



8% 

28% 

15% 

23% 

19% 
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220, 50 were either approaching retirement age 
(some had in fact retired by the time of interview) or 
had been on sickness benefit for considerable 
periods and were likely to remain so. 

This '45'* sample is analysed on five employment 
aspects: 

(i) types of work taken, by industry and occupation; 

(ii) location of work; 

(iii) characteristics of men who got jobs - age, mining 
experience and disability position, - and whether 
voluntary leavers or redundant. 

(iv) placings made by the Employment Exchanges, 
compared with the numbers who found work for 
themselves (also particular job seeking methods 
used by a smaller sample) and 

(v) the extent to which these (or similar) jobs were 
notified to the Exchanges by employers. 

The full data is given in appendix 22, but the items 
are separately discussed below. Comments on the 
men’s attitudes to the new jobs, working conditions, 
etc. are necessarily restricted to the interviewing 
sample. 



•The ‘45’ employment sample Is the largest, and Includes the full 
interview and record sample (31), plus another six men covered by 
records only, plus the eight mentioned for whom some data on lobe 
was obtained. In this Chapter, the samples are hereafter described 
as the '45' sample etc. 



New jobs by SIC groupings 



Standud Industrial 
Classification 
(1) 

Agriculture 
Mining and Quarrying 
Metal Manufacture 
Metal Using 
Other Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transport 
Distribution 
Services etc. 



National Voluntary 
%— leavers 

June (3) 

1967 

(2) No. % 



10-9 

6-3 

18-1 



40 

16-0 

40 

40 

200 

80 

440 



Totals 



100-0 25 



100-0 



The new jobs by industry 

Table 101 analyses the 45 jobs taken, by Standard 
Industrial Classification using the same group order 
as in the Ministry's quarterly return of statistics 
giving details of the numbers unemployed as a result 
of colliery closures. These also provide information on 
the industries in which these ex-miners have been 
placed, or found work. 

The second column gives the national statistics for 
the quarter ended June 1967, and the Ryhope figures 
show marked variations, especially the low figure for 
the construction industry (2-2 per cent as against 
34-9 per cent, nationally) and the high percentage in 
distribution. The last comprised 20 per cent of all 
Ryhope men in work, and 35 per cent of the 
redundant, compared with 4-2 per cent, nationally. 

The Ryhope ‘services’ total almost doubles the 
national figures, and the service sector as a whole 
(that is from transport, to the end of the list) accounts 
for over three-quarters (34) of the 45 jobs. The 
manufacturing industries generally have much lower 
figures; probably these, also construction, could not 
absorb many of the large numbers of older men 
leaving Ryhope. 

New jobs - occupation and skills 

Appendix 22 includes a breakdown by occupational 

classification but table 102 gives a more general 



Redundant 
No. % 



Total 

( 8 ) 



No. % 



Table 101 



— — 1 

2 10-0 6 

2 10-0 3 

— — 1 

1 5-0 6 

7 35-0 9 

8 40-0 19 



2-2 

13-3 

6-7 

2-2 

13-3 

20-0 

42-2 



20 



100-0 4S 100-0 



New jobs, by occupations 



Skilled 

Bricklayer 
Capstan operator 
Gas Board maintenance 
fitter (3) 

Installation electrician 
Medical room attendant 



Merchant Navy (fitter, on 
on the basis of his NCB 
trade, but no details known 
of new job) 



Semi-skilled 

Bus drivers (2) 

Delivery driver 
Driver 

Foreman (scaffold hire firm) 
Fork lift truck driver 

Grinder/feeder 
Relay adjuster 



Unskilled 



Barman (club) 

Bath attendant (factory) 
Caretaker (school] 

Car park attendant 

Deck chair/car park 
attendant 

Gardener (convent) 

Hostel attendant (bocal 
authority 

Labourers (2) Local 
Authority 

Labourers (3) (factory) 



Unskilled (contd.) 

Maintenance men (5) mall 
order firm 
Park attendant 
Porter (hospital) 

Porter (shop) 

Road sweepers (2) (Local 
authority) 



Salesman (travelling, electrical 
goods) 

Sorter (GPO) 

Stewards (2) (Social clubs) 
Traffic warden 



Labourer (shipbuilding) Watchman/cleaner 
(dance hall) 



Table 102 



8 man (17-8%) 8 men (17-8%) 



29 men (64-4%) 
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description of the jobs the men held, as far as can be 
defined from the limited information avaiiable in some 
instances. For the most part, the new jobs were 
unskilled (29 out of 45, or 64 per cent), and another 
eight were semi-skilled (placing driving in this class). 
Only another eight jobs were, at least prima facie, in 
skilled occupations (or requiring considerable training 
and experience, such as the medical room attendant) 
and most of these men had acquired the necessary 
background with the NCB, 



Location of the new jobs 

Chapter IX commented on the marked reluctance of 
the Ryhope men to leave the district. This point is 
well confirmed by the location of the new jobs they 
took. With one exception (a young man who 
joined the Merchant Navy) all continued to live in 
their home area, although two were committed to a 
fair amount of travelling on the job (the installation 
electrician and the travelling salesman). Otherwise 
the jobs can be briefly described as being in the 



Men in work, by age distribution and category 



Table 103 




Voluntary leavers 




Redundant men 




Total 








Age group 


No. 
in age 
group 


No. 

working 


% 

working 


No. 
in age 
group 


No. 

working 


% 

working 


No, 
in age 
group 


No. 

working 


% 

working 




21-30 

31^0 

41-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 


10 

6 

14 


8 

4 

12 

1 


80'0 

66-7 

857 

lOO'O 


6 

15 

21 

67 

66 


2 

7 

3 

7 


33 '3 
467 

14.3 

104 

1'5 


10 

12 

29 

22 

67 

66 


8 

6 

19 

4 

7 

1 


80-0 

SO-0 

65-5 

16-2 

104 

1-5 


(Sample; 94%) 


Totals 


31 


25 


SO'6 


175 


20 


•114 


206 


45 


21-8 



•Bearing in mind the number retired and 'long-term' sick, a more realistic percentage rwould be 16% 



Men in work by disabiiity position and category 



Table 104 


Voluntary leavers 




Redundant men 




No. 
in age 
group 


No. 

working 


% 

working 


No. 
in age 
group 


No. 

working 


% 

workirrg 


Registered disabled 


1 


1 


100-0 


84 


10 


11-9 


Unregistered disabled* 


5 


2 


40-0 


S3 


1 


1-9 


Not disabled 


25 


22 


88-0 


38 


9 


23-7 



Total 

No. 

In age 
group 

85 

58 

63 



No. % 

working working 

11 12-9 

3 5>2 

31 49-2 



i" If bbt bol ea u 



Men in wor k, by class of work in mining 

Table 105 



Class of work 



No. in 



Pieceworkers, taskworkers 
Face 10 

Elsewhere underground 5 



Total 15 



Non-craftsmen 

Underground 5 

Surface 7 



Total 



12 



Craftsmen 

Engineering 5 

Others g 



Total 14 



No. in Col. (2) 

Ministry's as%of 
field col. (3) 



79 6'3 

47 14’9 



126 9.5 



19 

26 



71-4 

474 



53 '8 



Juveniles 



Officials 



25 0 



Ancillary workers 
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Sunderland area. Of the men interviewed only one 
was working more than six miles from home. 

Characteristics of men who found work 
Tables 103-105 analyse these 45 men by age, 
category (voluntary leavers or redundant) and 
disability position - also their mining experience at 
Ryhope. 

These tables show that of the total number in work, 
voluntary leavers accounted for a higher percentage 
(56 per cent) than the redundant men (44 per cent), 
although the difference between the two was not 
unduly great. In both categories the 41-50 group was 
the most successful in getting work: above 50, the 
number working in the redundant group show a sharp, 
and continued, decrease. Table 104 is rather 
surprising in that the registered disabled fared so 
much better than the unregistered. The advantages of 
the Act (employment quota, etc.) may perhaps have 
assisted in this result. 

This table shows clearly that craftsmen and plece- 
workers/taskworkers were reasonably successful in 
getting work. It was the non-craftsmen who had 
difficulties, This confirms the statistical analysis of the 
Ministry's statistical return, workers without specific 
skills (especially in the older age-groups) have 
consistently comprised most of the unemployed. 

Comparison of new jobs with mining 
There were 31 men in work at the end of the survey 
period: all covered by interviews and records. They 
were questioned in detail about the jobs they had 
found, including both factual aspects (wages, hours, 
travelling costs.) and their views on these jobs 
compared with their mining work at Ryhope. These 
questions are set out in full in appendix 4, 

(questions 30-33). The intention was to work on the 



same lines as the comparison of jobs at the new pits 
(see Chapter VII and VIII) and to assess, in 
particular, how much better/worse off men were, 
financially and otherwise, after leaving mining. Some 
of these comparisons were necessarily based on 
less firm data e.g., on earnings, since the variations 
expressed would not be between pit and pit, but 
between mining and entirely different work - in most 
cases entirely unfamiliar work as well. A particular 
difficulty arose from the need to hold some interviews 
at the men's homes; their wives were often present and 
therefore money matters could not always be discussed 
freely. However an attempt has been made to provide 
realistic figures of earnings in the new jobs by using 
details held at employment exchanges for comparable 
vacancies and (where applicable) the statutory rate. 
Tables 106-114 show data on the new jobs compared 
where applicable, with Board records on wages, 
hours, etc., and giving also the men’s own views on 
aspects of their new work compared with mining. 



Earnings. Tables 106 and 107 give, respectively, data 
on earnings in the new jobs and increases/decreases 
as compared with those at Ryhope. 

These tables show that 22 of the 31 interviewed 
were earning below £15 a week and that voluntary 
leavers were better off, in their new jobs, than the 
redundant men. Thus six redundant men (out of 
eight) were earning less than £13 a week, compared 
with 10 of 23 voluntary leavers. A number, both of 
voluntary leavers (15 of 23) and redundant men (four 
of eight), were earning less than at Ryhope: of the 
total decreases, nine were heavy, involving a drop of 
£10 a week, or more. Two men were however looking 
forward to wage increases fairly soon. There were 
also comments, in both groups, about the loss of free 
coal and housing (see Chapter XII). 



Weekiy earnings 



Category of men 
new jobs 


than 

£12 


£12-£13 


£13-£14 £14-£15 £15-£16 


£16 


No 

' comment Total 


Table 106 


Voluntary leavers 


2 


8* 


2* 


3 


1 


3 


4 






Redundant men 


2 


4 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


8 




Total 


4 


12 


2 


4 


2 


3 


4 


31 




•TWO 


m.„,o 


each of these earnings ranges we 


re able to earn overtime in 


addition to their basic pay. 




Weekiy earnings compared with Ryhope 


















Decreases 






Increases 








Table 107 




£ 








£ 




Not 




Category of men 




1-2 4-9 


10+ 


Total 


1-2 difference 


parable 






in new Jobs 


No. 


No. No. 


No. 


No. 


No. No. 




No. 






Voluntary leavers 


2 


2 4 


7 


15 


3 1 




4 


23 




Redundant men 


- 


2 — 


2 


4 


1 3 




- 


8 




Total 


2 


4 4 


9 


19 


4 4 




4 


31 




% 




61 -3 






12'9 12-9 




12-9 


lOO'O 
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Weekly hours in new Jobs 



Table 108 




None set 40 41-45 


45-51 


Total 




No. 


1 20* 7 


3 


31 ~ 




% 


3-2 64-5 228 


9-7 


1008 




*11 mer 


1 frequently worked overtime in addition 






Comparison of hours {excluding overtime) 










Table 109 


Decreases 


Increases in hours 


No 






-2 


-2 2-4 5-8 9-15 


possible Totai 


He>. 


8 


1 15 3 2 


2 


31 


% 


258 


67-7 


6-5 


1008 



New Jobs compared with Ryhope 



Table 110 






















Similar 


new... 


old . . , 


comment 


Total 




Jobs 


Voluntary leavers 


6 




2 


g 








Redundant men 


2 


3 


3 


- 








Total 


8 


15 


5 


3 


31 






% 


25-8 


48-4 


16-1 


0-7 


1008 




Working Conditions 


Voluntary leavers 


2 




g 


g 








Redundant men 


3 


2 


1 


2 








Total 


5 


17 


4 


5 


31 






% 


16'1 


548 


128 


16-1 


1008 




Shift arrangements 


Voluntary leavers 
















Redundant men 


3 


3 


- 


2 


8 






Total 


5 


16 


1 


g 


31 






% 


16-1 


51 -6 


3-2 


29-0 


1008 




Supervisors! 






g 










workmates 


Redundant men 


5 


1 


1 


1 


8 






Total 


17 


4 


1 


9 


31 






% 


548 


128 


3-2 


29-0 


1008 



Distance from home to place of work {single Journey) 


Table 111 

Place of work 


Under 1 and 2 and 

1 mile under 2 under 3 


3 and 
under 4 


4 and 
under 5 


5 and 


Wide 


Total 


Ryhope colliery 
New job 


15 6 5 

677 


5 

1 


T 




2 


31 

31 


Means of travel to new Job 






+4 


+4 


+2 




Table 112 








TTr 


Private 

transport 










Walking 


transport 


Total 






No. 


1 


20 


10 


31 


Cosf of travel to new Job 














Table 113 


Under 

Nil 5s 


5s to 
10 s 


10 s to 
15s 




Paid by 
firm 


Total 


60 


No, 5 3 

% 16-1 9.7 


15 

48.4 


4 

128 


2 

6-5 


2 

6-5 


31 

1008 
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Hours. Tables 108-109 respectively give data on hours 
in the new jobs and increases/decreases as compared 
with those at Ryhope. 

The new working environment. Table 1 10 gives the men’s 
views on their new jobs, working conditions, shift 
arrangements and supervisors/workmates. 

This table shows that most were able to adjust 
themselves to their new jobs, and that 48 per cent 
preferred their new work, as against 16 per cent the 
old. The preferences were very much bound up with 
working conditions with references to the new job 
being ‘more pleasant’, ‘cleaner’, ‘safer’, ‘healthier’. 

Eight men spoke of their pleasure in being ‘in the 
fresh air' after years in mining. Actual work of course 
varied from job to job, but tended to be ‘lighter’ and 
‘easier’ than at Ryhope. There were comments on 
regular day work and absence of shifts (especially 
the ‘awkward’ ones, such as the 4 a.m. start), ‘no night 
work’, ‘lack of shifts more than makes up for extra 
time’ . . . ‘better, home for lunch’. 

There were few comments on any positive differences 
found in supervisors or workmates: in most cases the 
men gave ‘similar’ or ‘no difference' replies. Six 
referred to 'missing friends' and the ‘wonderful . . . 
comradeship of the pit’, but, as mentioned above, 
most men seem to have settled down satisfactorily. 

‘It's healthy, seeing new people, . . . and a new way of 
life', said one man with an outdoor job, ‘Wish I’d got 
out years before’ added another. 

Travei. Tables 111-113 give information on travelling 
to the new jobs. 

These tables show that, for many of the men the 
new job meant a longer journey, and at greater cost, 
than when at Ryhope, where (see table 111) none 
lived more than four miles away. Chapter III showed 
that 81 per cent of the entire labour force walked to 
work. It would certainly be reasonable for 15 of this 
group, living less than a mile from the pit, to have 



walked. Now only one man was walking, with over 
half of the group (61 per cent) spending five shillings 
or more a week on fares or petrol: none got 
assistance with increased costs, unlike some men 
transferred to other pits. 

The future in the new job. Table 114 gives the men’s 
comments on any training they were receiving in their 
new jobs. 

Little information was forthcoming about ‘prospects' 
or training and the general impression was that these 
jobs were not likely to provide much prospect of 
advancement, (Comments on the role of employers 
in training ex-miners are given in Addendum II). 
However, two men employed as fitters with the Gas 
Board were looking forward to ‘staff’ status after a 
period of probation. They were particularly pleased 
with the prospect of sick pay and superannuation 
schemes. Perhaps because jobs had been hard to 
get, there was a marked determination (74 per cent) 
to stay in the new job, if possible. It is interesting, in 
this context, to note that, before taking these jobs, 
men had rarely changed from employer to employer. 
Only one man had previously held a few other jobs 
(labouring on building sites) and five, one other job 
(mostly in iabouring/cleaning), It is also significant 
that 22 of the 31 (71 per cent) had been in their jobs 
for three months or more. 

How men found work 

Registration at the Employment Exchanges 
The redundant men imposed the heavier employment 
responsibility on the Ministry, but some voluntary 
leavers also registered at the exchanges, as shown 
by table 115. All the local offices held special records 
to cover the ex-Ryhope registrants who maintained 
registration for a full week, or longer, in the six-month 
period following the closure. 



Training in new job 



given In than un- 

new job 1 3 4 speeified Total 



Voluntary leavers 
Redundant men 


16 

7 


1 


1 


2 

1 


3 


8 


Total 


23 


1 


1 


3 


3 


31 


% 


74.Q 




25 '8 






100-0 



Registration at employment exchanges 



Category 


No. in 
category 


Regiatered 


% 

registered 


Table 115 


Voluntary leavers (I) 


39 


7 


17-9 




Redundant (il) 


181 


139 


76-8 




Total 


220 


146 


66-4 


see notes ovorleaf 
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Jobs offered by the Employment Exchanges 



Table 116 



Age of 

registrant No, 



21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61-65 




Total 



16 



Jobs offered by Employment Exchanges, with details of applicationjnon-application and results 



Table 117 



Type of job offered 

( 1 ) 

Watchman cleaner 

Shipyard labourer 

Deck chair attendant/ 

car park attendant 

Temporary caretaker* (school) 

Road sweeper 

Labourer In glass works 

Bricklayer 

Car park attendant 

Labourer 

dob with coke works 
Bus driver 



Applied 



Yes No 

(2) (3) 



Bakery labourer 1 

Night watchman t 



Fork lift truck driver 
Factory labourer 
Fitter’s mate 
Packer In glass works 
Labourer in glass works 
Handyman 



‘Job In Newcastle' -\ 

Totals: Jobs offered 21 Applications 11 



-Reasons for not 
applying 

(4) 



Too heavy 

Not suitable because 

of disability 

Not known 

Not known 

Night shifts 

Not known 

Wages too low 

‘Job was tor pensioner' 

‘Not worth starting 

something new’ 

Too far to travel 



Placings 7 



Result of 

application if made 

(5) 



successful 

success^I 

successful 
successful 
successful 
successful 
successful 
Result awaited at 
time of Interview 
Job already filled 
Job already filled 
held no P.S.V. 
Licence 



"(The same man was In fact 
regarded as one placing.) 



igaged on two separate occasions, but the two engagements have been 



Choice of Job-seeking methods 



Table 118 



Method of job 
seeking 



Newspapers 
Speculative visits to 
firms 

Asking the help of 
friends or relatives 



Total 



No. in group 



Voluntary leavers 

No. of % of No. 

mentions In group 

14 53-8 

10 38-5 

12 46-2 

36 
26 



Redundant men 

No. of % of No. 
mentions in group 

30 71 '4 

30 71-4 

24 57'1 

84 
42 



Total 

No. of % of No. 

mentions In group 

44 64-7 

40 SS-8 

36 52'9 

120 



Job-seeking methods: degree of success 



Table 119a 



Voluntary leavers 



Results of all methods No. 
Successful 23 

Urrsuccessful 5 



Redundant men 
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(i) A -further seven men said they had 'registered', 
but had in fact only called at the exchange to make 
enquiries (for instance about vocational training). 

(ii) This category included a number of sick men, 
also some of retirement age. Discounting these 
factors, therefore, registration for this category 
was virtually 100% - but was of course obligatory 
if claiming unemployment benefit (see below). 

(ill) The majority of registrants were initially inter- 
viewed at the colliery by Exchange staff (two 
weeks before the closure). 

Registration procedure 

Ministry procedure (involving also that of the Ministry 
of Social Security, for whom the Ministry acts on an 
agency basis for unemployment benefit) normally 
requires a minimum weekly attendance to prove 
unemployment and claim unemployment benefit. 

Every effort is made, at these attendances, to link up 
claimants with suitable vacancies and, also, to give 
advice on other related subjects. Thus the Disable- 
ment Resettlement Officer has particular responsibility 
for those handicapped in seeking, or keeping employ- 
ment and the Training Officer for suggesting courses 
of vocational training for which the registrant may be 
qualified. These placing and advisory services are 
not of course restricted to those claiming unemploy- 
ment benefit: other people, including those in work, 
are perfectly free to ask help in getting, or changing 
a job. 

Seeking work through the Exchange 
In asking the men about choice of job-seeking 
methods after leaving the pit, the exchange was of 
course included. However, the registration figures 
cannot be taken as an indication that the men chose 
this method of finding work in preference to others, 
since unemployed men are required to register as a 
condition of obtaining benefit. Many of the claimants 
were unlikely to have been offered jobs by the exchange 
because of the scarcity of vacancies and limitations 
of age, health or experience. 

The figures for the choice of job-seeking methods 
generally therefore omit any reference to the employ- 
ment exchange, although placings made through them 
are assessed together with the successes obtained 
through other means. In this context it is relevant to 
refer to the figures given in Chapter XII. Only 62 per cent 
of the unemployed/sick men considered they were 
capable of work and 85 per cent of these thought 
only of light and/or unskilled jobs. In the employment 



context of the area, therefore, it is scarcely surprising 
that many of the ex-Ryhope men had some basis for 
regarding themselves as 'unemployable'. ‘Who wants 
us at our age?’ 'They closed the pit . . . they should 
find other jobs' were some of the views put forward 
by the unemployed. Comments on the jobs the 
Exchange offered to the Ryhope men are given in (iii) 
and give a reasonable idea of the numbers, and sort, 
of vacancies which could be found for them - also 
their response and the success, or otherwise, of the 
applications. 

Of the 146 registered, it was possible to offer 
jobs to 16 men (11 per cent), with a reasonable dis- 
tribution throughout the age ranges, as shown in 
table 116. 

The results (see table 117) were 11 applications, with 
seven successful placings (44 per cent of the ‘offers’). 
The reasons for not applying (col. 4 of the table) show 
some understandable attitudes (‘too heavy', ‘not 
suitable because of disability') but also Instance two 
characteristics of this mining community which 
added to the problems of finding work; the hesitation 
to 'start something new’ and the reluctance to travel. 
Willingness to apply for jobs is of course as important 
a factor in placings as the availability of the jobs 
themselves. One man thought employers were 
'suspicious ... of men with a green card’ as these 
might not really want work, and preferred to engage 
men who went on their own initiative. 

Job-seeking methods 

All the men interviewed (whether In work or not) 
were asked how they had tried to find work and which 
ways had been successful. Specific questions were 
asked about obvious methods -the employment 
exchange, speculative visits to firms, asking the help 
of friends or relatives and newspaper advertisements. 
(The men were also asked to name any other methods 
they had tried, but none were given). As mentioned 
in the last paragraph, a large number of the redundant 
men, and a few of the voluntary leavers, were 
registered at the employment exchange, but they may 
have been registered primarily to obtain unemploy- 
ment benefit rather than as a means of finding work. 
For this reason, the employment exchange is not 
included in table 118, which deals with methods tried, 
although figures of placings are given in table 119b, 
which shows the degree of success for each method. 

This table shows that these three methods came 
fairly level, but that, for the group as a whole, the 
scrutiny of newspaper advertisements was the method 



Successful results, by method used and category 





Volu 


ntary leavers 


Redundant men 


Total 




Table 119b 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




1. Asking the help of 








42 9 


14 


37'8 




2, Newspapers 


8 


34 '8 


2 


14.3 


10 


27'0 




3. Speculative visits 
to firms 




17'4 


3 


21 .4 


7 


189 




4. Employment Exchange 

5. Combination of 


1 1 


4-3 


3 


21 -4 


4‘ 


10-8 




methods (1-3) 


2 


87 


— 


— 


2 


54 




Total 


23 


lOO'O 


14 


100'0 


37* 


100-0 


5ee nofes 1 i 2 overleaf 
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preferred. (It would, of course, usually call for less 
initial effort and commitment than the other two). 
More than one method had been used by 41 men, 
sometimes there was a combination of methods. 
Thus, one man had been shown a newspaper 
advertisement by a relative who was ‘looking out’ on 
his behalf: other men had friends/relatives who paved 
their way for speculative visits to firms. Tables 
119 (a & b) show the degree of success, not only of 
these three methods, hut also of applications made 
through the employment exchange. 



Notes 

(1) In fact there were in all seven placings of the 
ex-Ryhope men, but the data for three of these came 
from Exchange records and as this table is based on 
interview replies, it has been necessary to use 
comparable figures throughout. It is interesting to 
note that if these three additional placings were added 
to the ‘successful results', the % column (based on 40 
as 100 per cent) would then give equal results for the 
Exchange and 'speculative visits’ (18 per cent in each 
case) but would still keep ‘friends/relatives’ and 
‘newspapers’ in the lead. (35 per cent and 
25 per cent respectively). 



Men in work; ‘found work' or placed' 



Table 120 





Men 








Total 


Vacancies notified 


Found work, 

registered 
at Exchange 


Found work, 
registered 
at Exchange 


Registered 
at Exchange 
and placed 


No. 


% 


Actually notified by employer 


2 


4 


7+ 


13 


28'9 


This particular* post not 
notified, but similar fobs notified 
from time to time 


6 


5 






24-4 


This type of vacancy rarely, 
If ever, notified 

Total 


10 

18 


11 




21 


48-7 



+16 per cent of those known to be tn work. 



Men in work: types of job not usually notified to the exchange 

Table 121 Employer joj, 



Steel castings manufacture 


Medical room attendant 


1 


Post advertised In press 


Piston ring manufacture 


Bath attendant 


1 


The employer had, however, notified 
two engineering vacancies 


Scaffold hire firm 


Foreman 


1 




Gas Board 


Fitter 


3 


Time-served tradesmen required 


Telecommunications firm 


Installation electrician 


1 


G.P.O. 


Sorter 


1 




Mail Order firm 


Maintenance men 


5 


The Exchange had, in fact, tried 


Department store 


Shop porter 




occasions, but without success 


Convent 


Gardener 


1 




Social clube (two) 


Stewards 


2 


Advertised In press. 


Local Authority (Welfare Dept.) 


Hostel attendant 


1 


Advertised In press 


Local Authority (Entertainmente) 
Local Authority (Parks Dept) 


Car park attendant 
(seasonal) 


1 


Advertised In press. Other duties 
Included (fob therefore not ‘designated’ 
under Disabled Persons (Employment) 


Park attendant 




attendant) 


Police 


Traffic warden 


1 
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(2) The total sample here are the '31' men fully covered 
by records/interviews previously mentioned; also six 
men who were sick/unemployed when interviewed, 
but had held a job at some time during the survey 
period. They could therefore be logically included in 
questions relating to this table, but, (as their jobs 
had been of short duration) were not asked to 
comment on matters relating to their post-mining 
work. 

These tables show that the voluntary leavers had 
less difficulty in finding work than the redundant men, 
of whom 77 per cent were unsuccessful during the 
survey period, whatever methods they tried. It is 
also clear that the most successful method was 
‘asking the help of friends or relatives', which 
accounted for 38 per cent of the jobs found, followed 
by newspaper advertisements (27 per cent) and then 
speculative visits to firms (19 per cent). By contrast, 
the Employment Exchanges gave only 11 per cent of 
the 'successes’. This rating raises several questions, 
principally the extent to which jobs were, in fact, 
notified to exchanges. 



Notification of vacancies 
The placing service of the Exchange has to be 
considered, not only by its results, but also by the 
vacancies notified to the local offices by employers. 
(The low ratio of local vacancies to unemployed has 
been mentioned earlier.) An analysis of this subject 
was made, using the fuller '45' sample. Of these men, 
seven had been placed by an employment exchange 
and 38 found their own jobs, (including 20 registered 
at the exchange for some time during the survey 
period). The totals of ‘Placed’ and ‘Found work' are 
included in Table 120, showing the breakdown of jobs 
obtained by 'placed’ or ‘found work’, and notification 
to the Exchange. 

Only 13 (29 per cent) were actually notified, although 
a further 24 per cent might at some time have been 
given to the Exchange. For the remaining 21 
vacancies (47 per cent) 'rarely, if ever, notified’, 

15 employers were concerned, some of the vacancies 
being multiple. Each department of the local authority 
is counted as a separate employer. 



Table 121 shows the types of jobs not normally 
notified to the exchange which the Ryhope men found 
for themselves. 

Attitude to the Exchange Service 
Although the placing figures could not be estimated 
at the outset of the research, it was realised that there 
would be real difficulty in placing many of the men, 
especially the older and less fit. It was therefore 
decided to question all registrants on their attitude 
to the Service, so that they could comment on 
whether their statutory attendance at the Exchange 
had at least been made as pleasant as possible. They 
were therefore asked if they had found the staff 
‘friendly and helpful' (giving reasons for any ‘no’ 
replies) and to give their views on whether, and how, 
the Employment Exchange Service could be improved. 
To ensure that replies could be as frank and detailed 
as possible no men were interviewed by Exchange 
staff whom they knew personally, and they were 
assured that no information disclosed would be related 
to their entitlements to unemployment (or other) 
benefit. 

The results came out strongly (97 per cent) in support 
of the friendliness and helpfulness of the staff at the 
Exchanges concerned. Two of the three aggrieved 
replies were amplified: one man was disappointed 
by the rejection of his training application (in strict 
fact this was not the exchange’s responsibility) and 
another alleged that he had been rudely treated by 
the ‘box clerk', (the officer dealing with 'signing on’ 
formalities for unemployment benefit). Even if this 
complaint were justified (and there are doubts) it is 
clear that the majority of registrants were satisfied 
with their reception at the exchanges, even if few of 
them could be placed. Addendum I, at the end of 
Chapter XII, gives some comments on their attitude. 

There were twelve suggestions (see table 122) on 
improving the Service: some were obviously prompted 
by personal motives, such as that advocating 'less 
stringent restrictions on training applications' (from 
the man whose application was rejected) and ‘abolish 
Industrial Rehabilitation Units’ (from an ex-rehabilitee 
who did not enjoy his stay at the unit), but some were 
constructive and have been noted. 



Suggestions for improving the Employment Exchange service 



(a) Positive suggesiloF}s 
Would welcome payment by postal draft 
Suggest display of vacancies at outhouse on 
Staff should be more informed about jobs 
Should be harder on young ‘work-shy’ 

Pay clerk too busy - cannot answer queries* 



signing day 



{b) Matters relevant to the exchange service, but 
mentioned as persona/ complaints 

Consider one should be able to claim unemployment benefit 
If abroad on holiday (especially if over 60) 

Signing times’ not always observed 

Objection to 'review interview’ after only two weeks signing 

Irrelevant to the exchange service as such 
Restrictions on training applications should be less 
stringent 

Abolleh Ind ustrial Rehabilitation Units 
Total 



The pay-clerk Is not, in fact responsible for 'queries'. 



No. of 
mentio 



3 



12 



Table 122 
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66 



XII Men not in work 



This Chapter deals with those issues which affected 
primarily, although not exclusively, the men made 
redundant on closure. Thus the problems of 
unemployment and sickness were concentrated in this 
group, which inciuded many men needing help to fit 
them for new jobs. The Ministry’s industrial 
rehabilitation and vocational training schemes are 
therefore discussed here. Addendum I (at the end of 
this Chapter) quotes some personal views and 
impressions of the interviewers which are of 
particular relevance for this group. 

Characteristics of the redundant men 
Chapter VI referred to the selection of these 180* 
men and fable 41 showed that 75 per cent were over 55. 
Age, together with disability, were the principal 
factors in determining the selection and table 123 
shows the very high incidence of disability among the 
redundant men compared with the rest of the labour 
force. In this table, the category 'unregistered 
disabled' covers men who, although not registered 
as such under the Disabled Persons (Employment) 

Act, (the statutory definition is given at Appendix 23) 
were nevertheless suffering from some form of physical 
handicap which significantly affected their fitness 
for work. Most of these men, although prima facie 



Two ancillary workers made redundant (one driver and one canteen 
not given in the Board figures but were included in the 
Min^try coverage. As one ex-miner died soon after the closure 
the effective total, for the research generally, was 181. The man who 
died IS, however, included in this, and some other, statistical tables. 



aligible, had seen no apparent advantage in 
registration. 

This table shows that: 

(1) taking the registered and unregistered together 
over three-quarters of the redundant men were 
disabled, 

(2) of all the men on books at closure, 24 per cent 
were disabled, as against the three per cent quota of 
disabled employees imposed under the Act. These 
figures provide a striking illustration of the comments 
of the Minister of Power in December 1967, during 
the debate on the Committee stage of the Coal 
Industry Bill. The fact has to be faced that many- 
(miners over 55) - while not Registered Disabled 
Persons within the meaning of the law, are persons 
whose health is at the best indifferent compared with 
the generality of workers.' Appendix 24, ‘Disabilities 
by age', shows that 73 per cent of the disabled men 
were over 55 and that respiratory, rheumatic and 
spinal ailments predominated. In view of the extent 
of disability it is not surprising that a considerable 
number of the redundant, 38(21 per cent) remained 
on sickness benefit for the entire period of the survey 
and that a further 31 (17 per cent) had some periods 
of sickness, although registered at the Employment 
Exchange at other times. Chapter V referred to the 
problems of the older and less fit men, some of whom 
felt relief at finishing work. Many suffered from chest 
troubles (pneumoconiosis and bronchitis especially) 
and found it difficult to 'pull themselves round’ in the 
mornings. 



Incidence of disability 



Table 123 


Redundant men 


others 




Total men on 
books at closure 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Registered Disabled 
(including 8 In Section ll*) 


as 


46'7 


11 


1'8 


96 


12-0 


‘Unregistered disabled' 


58 


31 'S 


41 


6.6 


99 


123 






21-4 


569 








Total 


IT 


91 '6 


608 


757 




are considered to require special conditions of employment. 


The situation six months after closure, bv oateuorv 














Table 124 


Redundant men 


Voluntary leavers 


Total 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Unemployed 


U 

108 


SO 


23 


79-3 


37 


18-1 



6.9 _ 



(Sample: 92'7%) 



68 ® Training Centre for the disabled. 
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Six months after closure 

Six months after closure the redundant men were 
asked about their situation, working, unemployed, 
etc. Table 124 summarises their replies, supplemented 
by Exchange records where possible, and shows the 
extent to which unemployment and sickness were 
concentrated in the redundant group - 108 were 
unemployed and 41 were sick. Only 14 were working: 
the details of their jobs were given in Chapter XI. 

Table 125 sets out the same data by age groups (but 
omitting the eight men shown in table 124 as retired) 
and shows that with increasing age the numbers in 
work progressively fall: conversely those unemployed 
or sick show a steady rise. Unemployment shows a 
continually upward trend, but sickness reaches its 
peak in the 51-55 group and then slightly decreases. 

Duration of unemployment 

The special records kept at the Employment 
Exchanges during the survey period showed the 



number of complete weeks for which any Ryhope men 
were registered. Tables 126 and 127 give totals by 
age, of weeks of unemployment in the six months' 
survey period for all registrants and of weeks of 
unemployment for those who were eventually placed 
in, or found, alternative work. (Both the redundant 
and the voluntary leaver groups are included in these 
tables: as table 124 showed, the unemployed total, 
at the time of the interviews, was almost entirely 
accounted for by the redundant men, but four 
voluntary leavers were unemployed: there were in all 
seven on the registers at some time during the survey 
period, but mostly for one or two weeks only). 

Table 126 shows that 87 (60 per cent) of those 
registered were unemployed for the whole survey 
period of 26 weeks, but many men remained un- 
employed beyond this time. Table 127 gives no dear 
pattern on the time spent on the unemployed register 
before starting work, the only point of interest is that 
five men got their jobs within three weeks of the 
closure. 



The situation six months after closure, by age groups 



Age Distribution 





15-40 




41-50 




51-55 


56-60 


61-65 




Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Working 


12 


60'0 


17 


58-6 


3 


13’6 














Unemployed 


5 


25'0 


8 


27 ’6 


11 


50 '0 


45 


67-2 


43 


















6 


27-3 


18 


26-9 










In training - 


























FInchale Abbey* 










2 
















In training - GTC 


2} 


15'0 


- 


- 


- 




- 


_ 




_ 


:} 


2-6 


Total 


20 


100 '6 


29 


lOO'O 


22 


100-0 


67 


100-0 


58 


100-0 


196 


100-0 



•This Is a Residential Training Centre for the disabled. 



Table 125 



(Sample; 92-7J^) 



No. of weeks on unemployment benefit in period 



Men on unernpioyment benefit 





Ag 


e distribution 










15- 


40 41-50 


51-55 


56-60 


61-65 


Totai 


Up to 4 












g 


Over 4 and up to 8 












- 


Over 8 and up to 13 














Over 13 and up to 26 


6 


8 


12 


48 


51 


127 


Total 


11 


14 


13 


55 


53 


146 



1 S 5 40 38 87 



Wole; Those unemployed for the full survey period of 26 weeks are separately analysed above. 



Table 126 



No. of weeks on unemployment benefit before finding work or being placed 

weeks ^^5) (26) 



Total 



Table 127 



No. of 

men 2 1 g •) j 



2 



1 2 1 20 



67 
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Problems created by redundancy 

The men were asked if redundancy had created any 
serious problems for them. The purpose of this 
question was to assess the financial and other 
difRculties experienced, particularly by the unemployed 
or sick. Of the 164 redundant men interviewed 83 
referred to ‘serious problems’, and another eight to 
■some, but not serious’ problems. The other 73 said 
they had ‘no problems'. (The Interviewers were urged 
to be very discreet in dealing with this part of the 
questionnaire and to emphasise to the men that they 



need not answer any of the questions if they were in 
any way reiuctant to talk about their financial or 
other difficulties. In fact very little hesitation was 
observed). 

The particular problems mentioned s 
in Table 128 below. 



j are summarised 



Financial problems 

These figures show that financial aspects accounted 
for most mentions (82 per cent) and that the loss of 
free coal was the biggest single item (38 per cent of 



Problems of redundancy 



Table 128 



Problems of redundancy, by present position 

Table 129 



Financial 
No free coal 
Financial (unspecified) 

No free housing 

Poorer standard of living and 

social life 

Cannot now afford special diets 



Miscellaneous 

Lack of confidence in ability to 
get another job 

Put on weight - lack of exercise 
Loss of social amenities 
Family problems 
Unspecified 



Times % of men 
mentioned Jn group 



I1'0\ 

11-0/ 



75 


82 4 


16f 


17.6 


5 




3 




2 

1 

1 





No. In group 



*7 men mentioned the loss of both free coal and free 
nousing, 

f5 men mentioned both financial problems and boredom. 



Not working 



Working 
No, of 



Unemployed Sick 



Financial 

Boredom 

Miscellaneous 



% of 

in No. of men In No. of 
mentions group mentions group mentions 



% % of %of 

men in No. of men in No. of men In I 

group mentions group mentions group i 



%of 
men In 
9 group 



Total 



Nof Financial 
serious 

problems Boredom 



Total 
No. of m 
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the 'mentions'). The issue of free coal needs some 
explanation. Whilst at Ryhope, householders would 
have all received an ample annual supply (7 tons, 

7 cwts) of washed bagged coal, delivered free of 
charge. This is usually sufficient to keep at least one 
fire, perhaps two, going throughout even the 
northern winter. However, after leaving the pit, the 
arrangements for issue varied. Where men take work 
outside mining the ‘ . . . allowance is forfeit for all 
time' by a 1965 agreement between the Board and 
Union. Men retiring at 65 and then taking other work 
would also lose their coal, but those not working 
would be allowed the retirement allowance of two 
tons a year. Normally men declared redundant before 
65 have to wait until then before getting the retirement 
allowance, and this is where the complaints arose. 
There are, however, special arrangements for those 
retired on health grounds: if 60 or over, they can claim 
their two tons from a special County scheme as a matter 
of right and men under 60 can apply on an ex-gratia 
basis. 

The loss of free housing is given (77 per cent) as a 
lesser hardship. As mentioned in Chapter III, 
most of the Ryhope miners lived in council houses, but 
got a weekly allowance of 5s in lieu of Board housing. 
This allowance ceased on leaving the industry and 
the 13 redundant men living in the older colliery 
houses would thereafter have to pay for their 
occupation, although on a very modest scale. Thus 
a three-roomed house was assessed at 12s a week, and 
afive-roomed house at 15s, smaller and larger houses 
pro rata. (Charges may be increased by variations in 
local rates and water costs). It is, however, under- 
standable that even a few shillings extra would present 
a problem to the redundant men and also, that here 
again there might be a sense that something once had 
‘for free’ now had to be paid for. 

Boredom 

Boredom, due to unaccustomed and premature leisure, 
was another unfortunate aftermath of the closure, 
with 18 per cent of the mentions. Detailed questions 
about the men's use of their time were not included, 
but it was clear that for many of them it hung heavy on 
their hands. They were missing their regular routine, 
telt ‘fed up’ and ‘didn't care any more'. One man said 
he was putting on weight from sheer boredom: another 
had completely replanted his garden to give himself 



something to do. The closure of the pit had obviously 
taken away not only their jobs but the focal point of 
their lives, and even the Miners’ Welfare Hall (where 
many of them were interviewed) was no longer run by 
their own organisation, the Coal Industry Social 
Welfare Organisation, but by the Sunderland Borough 
Council. (It was transferred to the local authority in 
April 1967 following the change of boundaries referred 
to in Chapter III. The premises were later used as a 
community centre.) Since the transfer, the supply of 
newspapers to the reading room had been dis- 
continued, but habits died hard, and men were still 
going there to read, taking their own papers. Others 
sat outside on benches, talking to each other and to 
passers-by. The lack of compensating interests was 
indeed a real problem and for those with little 
opportunity to find other work even ’bus fares to 
Sunderland for football matches, etc. could prove 
expensive as the months of unemployment added up. 
(More comments on the effect of the closure on Ryhope 
itself are given in Addendum I at the end of this 
chapter), 

The groups most affected 

In the following tables these problems are examined 
to explore possible correlations between the existence 
of problems, and their nature, with the circumstances 
of the various groups - the unemployed, the sick, etc. 
and their past employment at Ryhope. Table 129, 
analysing the problems by ‘present position’ shows 
that the sick were most generally affected by 
problems (especially financial), and the retired the 
least. 'Boredom,’ however, was essentially a problem 
for the unemployed. Some men in work nevertheless 
referred to financial problems: probably this is not 
surprising when the difference between their mining/ 
non-mining earnings are considered (see Chapter XI). 
The numbers of those 'working' and 'retired’ are how- 
ever too small to be an effective sample. The valid 
comparisons are those drawn between the sick and 
the unemployed. 

Problems by age and intensity 

Table 130 analyses the 'problem' position by age and 
intensity of problems and shows that with increasing 
age, the pressure of 'serious problems’ got less. 

This table is therefore a useful supplement to the 
findings of table 123, which showed, although on very 



Problems of redundancy 





Serious problems 


Some problems 


No problems 


Total 




Table 130 


Age group 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Age group 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




31-50 


U 


70 '0 


- 


- 


6 


30-0 


20 


100-0 




61-55 


14 


70-0 


3 


15-0 


3 


1S-0 


20 


100-0 




56-60 


34 


54-8 


- 


- 


28 


45-2 


62 


100-D 




61-65 


21 


33-9 


S 


8-1 


36 


58-1 


62 


100-0 




Total 


83 


50-6 


S 


4-9 


73 


44-5 


164 


100-0 


(Sample; 90-6%) 



69 
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limited figures, that men in retirement were the least 
affected by problems. Presumably the nearer men 
were to norma! retirement age the more they had 
conditioned themselves to the new way of life! thus 
one man interviewed, whose free time was very much 
bound up with his church, said that he had been 
preparing himself for retirement for some years, and 
had been able to adjust himself to it now that it had 
come rather earlier than expected, 



Tabie 131 analyses problems by the class of work 
the men had done at Ryhope. Officials were few and 
should probably be discounted, statistically, but a 
comparison between the pieceworkers/taskworkers 
(the higher paid groups) and the daywagemen shows 
that the latter had comparatively less problems than 
pieceworkers after the closure. As Chapter XI has 
shown, the higher-paid men at Ryhope had, in many 
cases, to accept much lower earnings outside mining, 



Problems of redundancy 



Tabie 131 


Kind of 
problem 


Class of work at Ryhope (pre-closure) 
Piece/ 

Taskworkers Daywagemen Officials 






% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




No. 


Serious problems 


Financial 


11 


47.8 


SO 


38'S 


2 


16-7 




63 


38-4 




Boredom 






13-| 










15 










174 


J 


16-3 














Miscellaneous 






8J 










10 


6-1 




Total 


IS 


6S.2 


71 


55.0 


2 


16-7 




86 


53-7 


Not serious 


Financial 


1 




2 














problems 
























Boredom 






1 


0-8 








1 


0-6 




Miscellaneous 






2 


1-6 








2 


1-2 




Total 


1 


4-3 


5 


3-9 


2 


16-7 




8 


4-9 


No problems 




7 


30'4 


58 


45-0 


8 


66-7 




73 


44-5 


Total problems 




23 


100-0 


134 


103-9 




100-0 




169 


103-0 


No, of men 




23 




129 




12 






164 




Amounts of redundancy payment received 


Tabie 132 












£ 




Nc 




% 














Under 100 




6 




3-3 














101-200 




10 




5-6 














201-300 




13 




7-2 














301-400 




88 




48-9 














401-500 




34 




18-9 














501-600 




12 




6-7 














601-700 




17 




9-4 














Total 




180 




100-0 



Use of redundancy payments 


Table 133 




No. 


% 




Used to compensate for loss of earnings 


60 


36-6 




’Rainy day’ 


44 


26-8 




Clear bills and hire purchase payments 


17 


10-4 




Decorating; bought new furnfture/car 


12 


7-3 




Used Instead of applying for supplementary 
benefits 








Help towards rent 








Gifts to wife and family 








Personal enjoyment 


if 






Save for funeral 


1-* 






No comment 


22 


13-4 


(Sample: 90-6^ 


Total 


164 


100-0 
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The financial resources available fo redundant 
men 

Redundancy payments 

All the redundant men qualified for payments under 
the Redundancy Payments Act and details of the 
amounts paid are given in table 132, Nearly half the 
payments were in the £300-£400 range, 35 per cent 
more and 16 per cent less. 

The men were asked how they regarded this lump 
sum : whether to be kept for ‘a rainy day’ or whether they 
thought they would need to spend some of it from 
time to time on ordinary expenses. Their views are 
given in table 133 and show that most of the men 
seemed to be handling these relatively large amounts 
with considerable prudence. (There was only one 
man who admitted spending the money on personal 
enjoyment). There were frequent comments on the 
timely help of these payments - 'I couldn't have 
managed without'. 

This table shows that the main use of these payments 
(37 per cent of replies) was to provide a 'cushion' 
against the loss of earnings. (Some men were finding 
it necessary to draw on their payments weekly). Others 
were setting the money aside for ‘a rainy day’, 

(27 per cent of replies), clearing outstanding bills or 
hire purchase commitments, etc. (10 per cent). 

A few were buying 'extras' (seven per cent) such as 
new furniture, which could probably not have been 
easily afforded, if at all, now that wages had stopped 
or, for those in other work, had often considerably 
decreased (see Chapter XI). Three men said they 
preferred to draw on their redundancy payments rather 
than apply for supplementary benefits: 

Tve never had national assistance yet and I'm not 
going to start now’. 

Unemployment and sickness benefit* 

All the redundant men drew one or other of these 
statutory benefits after the closure: some (those with 
incidental periods of sickness) were registered, at 
different times, for both. The basic rate is the same 
for both types of benefit and was, during the 
survey period, £4 a week for an adult man, with an 
extra £2 10s for a wife or other adult dependant, 

£1 2s 6d for the first (or only) dependant child, and 
14s 6d for other children. 

Increased benefit was subject to adult dependants 
not earning more than £2 10s a week, there are other 
statutory limitations to dependants’ benefit which are 
not given here. Of the 146 men registered for un- 
employment benefit 87 (60 per cent) were allowed 
increased benefit for 'one adult’ (wives in most cases) 
and 29 (20 per cent) were receiving no dependants’ 
benefit. (It does not necessarily follow that they 
were single: their wives may have bean earning 
over the allowed amount). The remainder of 
claimants were allowed benefit for varying family 
groups: most(eight per cent) for ‘one adult and one 
child'. Details are given in appendix 25. 

Rates of national insurance benefits generaliy were increased as 
from the end of October 1967. The rates quoted in this report are 
those in force during the survey period. 



Other benefits; MSS and Board 
The principal benefits (other than unemployment and 
sickness) received by the redundant men are listed 
below: 

MSS 

Injury benefit 
Earnings related sup- 
plement 

Disablement pension 
Special hardship allow- 
ance 

Supplementary benefits. 

MSS/BOARD 
Colliery supplement 
Information on the nature and amounts of these 
payments are given in the Supplement, table 11. 

The overall financial position of the redundant men 
A brief reference has been made to the various 
financial resources to which this group (at least in 
part) would have been entitled. During the prepara- 
tion of this report it was realised that the men faced 
serious, and long-lasting difficulties, also that the 
intensity of their problems varied, according to the 
number and amount of State and Board benefits 
received. More detailed research into these benefits, 
again based on official data, promised to give a most 
interesting and informative picture of the financial 
problems of redundancy, as instanced at Ryhope. It 
would, for example, be possible to see the extent to 
which the men’s weekly ‘incomes' had dropped since 
the closure. It was therefore decided to pursue this 
additional aspect of the research and the detailed 
findings are presented in the Supplement, A summary is 
however given below. 

All the benefits and allowances received by the 
redundant men were aggregated and analysed for 
three representative periods: in each case the 
amounts were averaged over 13 weeks. (There were 
in all 180 redundant men, but the sample for this 
aspect of the research was 150, since it was decided 
to exclude (i) men who had found work, retired, or 
died during the survey periods and (ii) a few men 
whose data was not fully recorded. The aim was to 
cover those men who, solely as a result of the 
closure, had to rely on MSS/Board payments). 

Period I, the pre-closure period, ran from 29th August 
-26th November 1966, and covered Board wages as 
well as benefits and allowances. 

Periods II and III covered the post-closure position 
and ran, respectively, from 2nd January-1 st April and 
1st May-29th July 1967. 

The results of this analysis are summarised in tables 
134 and 135. 

Comparison ofpre and post redundancy incomes 
Table 134 compares the main groupings of pre and 
post redundancy incomes. 
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BOARD 

Workmen's compensation 
Old cases supplement 

Mineworkers’ pension 
Staff pension 
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Comparison ofpre- and post- redundancy incomes 



Average income 





Period 


Under £8 


£8-£11 


£11-£14 


£14 and over 




Pre-redundancy 


1'3% 


8'7% 


287% 


61 -3% 




Post-redundancy 

II 

III 


18'6% 
26 '8% 


42-7% 

42-6% 


26-7% 

24-1% 


12% 

67% 


Summary of decreases in average incomes 


Table 135 




p.,i,d 


Average 


income 


%of 

pre-redundancy 

income 






Pre-redundancy 

1 


£ s. d. 
15 0 11 




100-0 






Post-redundancy 

II 

III 
IV* 


10 8 7 
9 12 3 
9 0 0 




69-0 

64-0 

60-0 






•average Income tor Period III, les 


s the ERS element. 


Men's assessment of their working potential: whether or not able to do a job 








Table 136 


Yes 


No 


No comment 


Total 




distribution No. 


% No. % 


No. 


% 


No. % 


(Sample: 96-8%) 


Under 40 s 
41-50 8 
51-55 10 
55-60 39 
61-65 31 


190-0 — — 

66-7 4 33-3 

58-8 7 41-2 

65-0 20 33-3 

56-4 23 41 -8 


1 

1 


1-7 

1-3 


5 100-0 

12 100-0 

17 100-0 

60 100-0 

55 100-0 


Total 93 


62-4 54 36-2 


2 


1-3 


149* 1000 




•This table covers men who were sick or unemployed at the time of interview men 
actuaMy retired are excluded. The sick were asked about their long-term workino 
possibilities. “ 


Possible future Jobs 












Table 137 










Total 












No. % 






Light work (unspecified) 

Light work (specified) 

Unskilled work (unspecified) 
Unskilled work (specified) 

Light unskilled work (unspecified) 
Skilled work (specified) 

Pit work 
Miscellaneous 
No comment 


42 45-2 

2 2-2 

13 14-0 

11 11-8 

11 11-8 

2 2-2 

2 2-2 

7 7-5 

3 3-2 






Total 






93 100-0 


'Not able to do any job' ; reasons given 


Table 138 




Unemployed 


Sick 


Total 





111 health and/or age 
About to retire 

Just happy to accept premature 
retirement 

Sick wife to look after 
No comment 
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This table demonstrates the sharp drop in income 
immediately following redundancy (Period II) with a 
marked decrease (61 per cent to 12 per cent) In the 
£14 plus range and corresponding heavy increases in 
the two lower ranges (up to £11). There is less move- 
ment between Periods II and III but still a noticeable 
decrease in the £14 plus range and an increase in 
those getting less than £8, Despite the redistribution 
of the sample the percentage for the £11-14 range 
remains remarkably similar throughout. 

Decrease in average incomes 

Table 135 analyses the decreases in income over the 
three periods and also quotes a notional income for a 
later period, excluding the figures for earnings related 
supplement which would, of course, be payable for 
only a limited time. Unemployment benefit (although 
not necessarily sickness benefit) would also cease, at 
a still later date, but the resultant decrease would, in 
many cases, be substantially met by Supplementary 
benefits. 

This table shows that the most severe drop 
occurred, as would be expected, in the earlier period 
of redundancy: later the rate of decrease levels out 
until the average income in the post-ERS period would 
amount to 60 per cent of that received at work. 

This group of redundant men were outside the 
retrospective scope of the recent ‘Redundant 
Mineworkers (Payments Scheme) Order 1968’, but the 
Supplement demonstrates that notional application 
of the Order to the Ryhope closure would have 
resulted in an improvement of 11 per cent, 16 per cent 
and 20 per cent over the post-redundancy incomes 
shown in table 135. 

The Supplement gives detailed analyses of the 
composition of the three stages of incomes. An 
interesting factor is the high proportion (17 per cent) 
derived from sickness/disability payments during the 
period of employment. Half the men were at some 
time receiving sickness benefit: this is hardly 
surprising in view of the heavy incidence of disability 
previously mentioned. 

Work potential 

To find out how they rated their potentiality for work, 
men not working (nor in training or rehabilitation) at 
the time of interview were asked if they ‘thought they 
were able to do a job’. Table 136 analyses their replies 
by age and shows that over half (62 per cent) thought 
they could, including the majority of the 56-65 age 
groups. Table 137 however, gives details of the sort of 
work they thought they could do: most put stringent 
limitations on their possible future jobs and it is 
doubtful whether even in more favourable economic 
conditions, there would be sufficient numbers of 
such light and/or unskilled jobs for older men. 

(One man said he thought a partial solution would be 
to give older men ‘girls’ jobs’, such as selling men's 
wear in chain stores. He thought it unjust that young 
women could be taken on while men were 
unemployed). 

Even allowing for such limitations on future work, 
there were still 54 (36 per cent) men who did not think 



they could do any job and their reasons are 
summarised in table 138 below, presented separately 
for the unemployed and sick (at time of interview). 

Ill-health and/or age accounts for most of the 
replies (70 per cent). It is significant that negative 
replies were not confined to the sick: 21 of the 
unemployed (17 if the four ‘about to retire’ are 
omitted) did not think they could do a job. (Men are 
only accepted for registration as unemployed if they 
hold themselves out as ‘capable and available' for 
work but, as explained in Chapter XI the men were 
asked for frank replies to these and all questions on 
the assurance that the interviews were not being used 
to query entitlement to benefit). This would mean 
that 12 per cent of the ex-Ryhope men registered at 
the exchanges (146) did not really think they were able 
to work. 

Industrial Rehabilitation: Vocational Training 

One of the main interests in this research was the 
use made by ex-miners, and especially the redundant 
men, of the Ministry’s rehabilitation and training 
schemes. Industrial Rehabilitation Units (inaugurated 
under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944) 
are primarily intended to provide (a) mental and 
physical toning up (usually after a prolonged period 
of unemployment or sickness), and an opportunity of 
gradual adjustment to working conditions and (b) to 
make a skilled assessment of working capacity and 
aptitude. Training as such is not provided at the units, 
but recommendations for training may be made, 
following assessments made under (6). Entrance to 
the Units is not restricted to the registered disabled 
and able-bodied people can often profit from a 
skilled assessment especially if they have had 
difficulty in finding suitable and congenial work. 
Rehabilitees usually stay at the Units for seven to 12 
weeks. Vocational training courses are provided 
under the Employment and Training Act 1948, and 
give intensive training for specific trades. The 
majority of courses last for 26 weeks, (some take 
longer) and are held at Government Training Centres 
located throughout the country. There are also 
special residential training centres for the disabled 
and one of these centres, Finchale Abbey, near 
Durham took some of the Ryhope miners. Details of 
all rehabilitation/training facilities in the area are 
given in Appendix 26. 

Knowledge of the schemes and attitudes 
towards application 

The men were asked about their knowledge of each 
scheme and whether they had considered applying, 
Most said they knew about both types of course 
(64 per cent for rehabilitation and 92 per cent for 
vocational training) but in the course of interviews it 
usually became clear that few men had any real know- 
ledge of the role of the Ministry's Industrial 
Rehabilitation Units. Two factors may have contributed 
to this: one is the provision of medical rehabilitation, 
under Board and union auspices, at a residential 
centre at Chester-le-Street in County Durham, and 
many men were obviously thinking only of this centre 
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when rehabilitation was mentioned. Secondly, as 
appendix 26 shows, until recently both the Ministry's 
rehabilitation and training services were sited only, 
and together, as far as the Northern Region was 
concerned, at Felling, (near Newcastle) and this may 
have blurred the distinction between the two types of 
course. On the possibility of receiving assessment of 
working potential the interviews Indicated complete 
ignorance, despite careful explanations. 

About half the men thought they were too old to 
benefit from these schemes and others had not con- 
sidered applying for a variety of reasons, ranging from 



ili-health to a hesitation to enter training because 
they had heard that Trade Unions 'black-listed' 
ex-trainees. Although this has not occurred to any 
serious extent, it has occasionally been a problem 
in the area, since some ‘time-served' men have been 
unemployed and the Trade Unions have, not 
unnaturally, been vigilant on their behalf. Publicity 
on vocational training has therefore suffered as a 
result. There were also such answers as ‘never 
thought of it -I was happy at the pit': not perhaps a 
logical attitude but indicative of their strong attach- 
ment to the old way of life, 



Employment Exchange Assessments 



Suitability for industrial rehabilitation 



Table 139a 




Suitable 


Unsuitable/ 

unnecessary 






Age group 


No. % 


No. 


% 


Total 




Under 40 


4 36 '4 


7 








41-50 


7 SO'O 


7 








SI-55 


5 38'5 


8 


61 '5 








6 10'9 


49 


89.1 






61-65 




53 


lOO'O 


53 




Total 


22 151 


124 


84-9 


146 



Suitability for industrial rehabilitation 



Table 139b Un*ultable/ 

Suitable unnecessary 



Disability position No. % No. % Total 



Registered disabled 14 20'3 55 79.7 69 

Unregistered disabled 4 ll-8 30 88'2 34 

Not disabled 4 9.3 39 907 43 



Total 22 15-1 124 84>9 146 



Suitability for vocational training 



Table 14Da 



Age group 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


Under 40 


6 


54-5 










6 


42-9 


8 






51 -55 




30 '8 










2 


3-6 












- 


53 


100-0 


53 



Suitability for vocational training 

Table 140b 
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Disability position 

Registered disabled 
Unregistered disabled 
Not disabled 

Total 



Suitable 



No. % 



7 10-3 

3 8'6 

8 18>6 



18 12.3 



Unsuitable 



No. % 

61 89-7 

32 91-4 

35 81-4 



128 87-7 



68 

35 

43 



146 
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As mentioned in Chapter II a major asset in this 
research has been the linking of questionnaire replies 
with the records held at the employment exchanges. 
These offices were especially asked to note their own 
assessments of all Ryhope registrants as regards 
suitability for industrial rehabilitation and/or vocational 
training schemes and of any reasons given for refusal 
or reluctance to apply, Tables 139-140 give summaries 
of these assessments by the employment exchange, 
for industrial rehabilitation (tables 139a 4 b) and 
for vocational training; (tables 140a & b), both tables 
by age group and by disability position, 

These tables show that only 15 per cent of those 
registered (146) were considered prima facie suitable 
for industrial rehabilitation and even less, 12 per cent, 
for vocational training. Further, these assessments 
were made entirely on the basis of the men's own 
potentialities, with no regard to placing prospects 
after rehabilitation/training. These percentages must 



therefore be regarded as maxima. It was possible, 
for a smaller sample, to correlate the data in these 
tables with the views of those men who were 
interviewed and who were not interested in 
applying for these schemes. Tables 141/142 show 
this correlation, omitting both men for whom 
rehabilitation/training was not considered necessary 
and those who went forward for a course, at 
least as far as the application stage. (Details of 
their progress are given in tables 143/144). 

These tables show clearly that there was almost 
complete agreement between the men's own views 
and the Exchange assessments; especially on their 
age and/or disability being hindrances to application. 
The only differences concern the men assessed as 
'suitable' (five for rehabilitation and ten for training) 
but even some of these were unable to consider 
application because of domestic or travelling 
problems. 



Men s reasons for not applying for Industrial Rehabililation, compared with Employment Exchange assessments 







Unable or ui 
because of: 


ivvilling, 




Table 141 


Employment Exchange 
Assessments 


Age, 

ill-health, 

disability 


Domestic/ 

travelling 

problems 


Lack of 
interest or 
knowledge 


Total 




Unsuitable 

(1) age, disability, Ill-health 

(2) unco-operatlve 


76 

1 


4 


9 


86 

1 




Total 


77 


4 


9 


60 




Suitable 

but unwilling or unable 


2 


, 


2 


5 




Total 


79 


S 


11 


95 


(Sample: 65’1%) 



Men’s reasons for not applying for Vocational Training, compared with Employment Exchange assessments 



Employment Exchange 
assessments 


Age, 

ill-health, 

disability 


Unable or 

unwilling 

because of 

domestic/ 

travelling 

problems 


Lack of 
interest or 
knowledge 


Total 


Table 142 


Unsuitable 

(1) age, disability, Ht-health 

(2) unco-operative 

(3) Inadequate education 


77 

1 


4 

1 


8 


89 

1 

1 




Total 


78 


5 


8 


91 




Suitable 

but unwilling or unable 


3 


3 


4 


10 




Total 


81 


8 


12 


101 


(Sample; 69-2%) 



75 
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Ex’Ryhope men in rehabilitation/training 

Tables 143/4 give details of the nine Ryhope 
men who actually want forward for rehabilitation 
and/or training; two men for both courses, three for 
rehabilitation only, and four who went direct to 
training (including one ‘voluntary leaver’). (Appendix 
27 gives data on the use made of Rehabilitation and 
Training Schemes by ex-miners generally). These 
nine men represent a very small proportion of the 
total Ministry field (220) and the resultant piacings 
(four) are even less heartening. This research did 
however spotlight one encouraging aspect of the 
Ministry's training arrangements. One man com- 
mented that he would have gone to a GTC some years 
ago, but could not then manage on the training 
allowance: now that earnings related supplements had 
been introduced he had decided to train. 



Ex'Ryhope men who applied for industrial rehabilitation 



Table 143 


Applied 


Admitted 


Recommended 
for Vocational 
Training 


Position 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




7 


5* 


2t 


Placed Unplaced 

3f 2± 



*One application was rejected on medical grounds and one withdrawn, 
the applicant having been placed in work. 

fBoth men completed the Flnchale Abbey course in machine operating. 
These are also Included in Table 144. 

tThese figures include the two ex-trainees in column 3, one was placed in 
work and the other was on the waiting list for Remploy. 



Ex-Ryhope men who applied for Vocational Training 



Table 144 




Position at end of 1967 




Applied and 

admitted Training Trades No. 


Placed in 

training Still in 

trade Unplaced training 




6* Machine operating 

(Flnchale Abbay)f g 

Watch and clock repair 
(Flnchale Abbey) i 

Centre lathe turning (GTC) 1 
Carpenter (GTC) i 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 



KbWo ? not finish his (bricklaying) course, but remained only for 12 weeks, 

th j "0 tuture' In training ‘because of 

h^ft nna fnf " addition three other men were seriously interested: 

‘I’® Survey period, awaiting IRU 

recommendations on their future occupation and the possibility of training. 

® Residential Training Centre offering special facilities for the training 
?MMrrh rnachine operating course (semi-skilled) is of particular interest to this 

[nstal^attnn J*t f “p specifically for disabled ex-miners and assistance towards the 
?aininn In Ih "® machinery was provided by the Board. The two men admitted to 
training there on this course were referred from an IRU (see also Table 143). 
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Impressions of the Ryhope interviewers as 
distinct from questionnaire findings 



Addendum I 



The findings regarding redundant men in Chapter XI! 
are based entirely on the findings of the Ministry 
questionnaires and/or the records set up at Employment 
Exchanges in the area. As the research progressed, 
however, the interviewers were increasingly impressed 
by some views and attitudes of the ex-Ryhope men 
which did not always come within the precise 
categories covered. 

One of the interviewers in particular, who had lived 
in the area for some years, was not only able to evaluate 
her own impressions but had also some contacts in 
the neighbourhood who provided a useful supplemen- 
tary source of opinion. It is therefore thought valuable 
to include comments such as these, even although it 
must be stressed that they are necessarily more 
subjective than the foregoing data. The views on 
pensions, the closure and pit transfers are quoted as 
they were given and are not necessarily supported 
by the Ministry or the Board. 

Finance 

1. For the unemployed and the sick this was a 
particular worry and many could not envisage paying 
for coal instead of receiving the free issue they 
enjoyed before the closure. Coal had never been 
included in their cost of living and they clearly felt 
that being without free coal in the winter would be an 
almost Insuperable obstacle. 

2. There was universal dissatisfaction with the £1* 
per week from the Mineworkers’ Pension Scheme. 

Men referred to 'the millions of pounds’ in the Fund 
and wanted to know how it would be spent since, 

(in their view) miners were generally short-lived and, 
with the manpower reduction accelerating so sharply 
there would soon be few to benefit from the scheme. 

3. There was also a widespread wish to see the 
statutory retirement age reduced to 60 years for miners 
since many felt that, after a lifetime down the pit, 

they were, or would be, unfit for mining or any other 
work at 60 and should then qualify for the State 
Retirement Pension. (This suggestion was, of course, 
made before implementation of the Redundant 
Mineworkers’ Payments Scheme Order 1968. However 
the Ryhope men were outside the retrospective scope 
of this scheme). 

4. Men felt anxious about their future financial 
position when unemployment benefit was exhausted. 
This especially applied to those who had saved 
diligently and/or those who would qualify for 
Superannuation Pension. There was particular 
resentment that this pension, paid for by the men's 
own weekly contributions should be taken into 
account (as is other income) in any assessment for 
Supplementary Benefits. This was felt to be unjust. 
There were strong feelings that if they were to be 

•In November 1969. this was raised to 30/- for existing pensioners. 



denied supplementary benefits as a result of prudence 
and thrift they might as well have spent their money 
on drink and luxuries since, as things were, they 
might well be penalised vis-a-vis the more spendthrift 
in that the latter would merely draw Supplementary 
Benefits that much sooner. 

5. Although the redundant men who had found jobs 
were obviously not in the same financial difficulties 
as the unemployed they were, in general, finding their 
wages lower than the level to which they had become 
accustomed, and were finding it very difficult to 
adjust to this lower level. They had a false sense of 
security in being able to use their savings and 
redundancy pay to supplement their incomes and 
could not visualize having to manage without these 
extra sources. 

Employment 

1. There was general acceptance of the fact that at 
Ryhope, the Board had been able to provide light 
work within the capacity of disabled and older men, 
often within easy distance of their homes and with 
shifts arranged where possible to suit particular 
domestic problems, like invalid wives, or children in 
need of special care, it was further realised that 
such consideration would not readily be available 

in outside industry, especially since travelling 
time would often create more difficulties for 
those with special responsibilities. 

2. Few men over 55 made speculative calls on 
employers, 'it's a waste of time at my age - nobody 
wants older men’. Again and again came the 
sentiment- 'Who wants us at our age?’ 'What kind of 
work can I do after a lifetime in the pit?' ‘There aren't 
any light jobs these days'. There was remarkably little 
criticism of the Ministry’s placing services since some 
men knew the actual percentage of unemployed in 
the area and all were aware of the general position. 
They were thus very realistic about their prospects of 
finding employment in competition with younger, fitter 
men. 

3. In discussions about the Ministry’s Transfer 
Scheme it became obvious that most miners would 
only think of moving their homes under the financially 
assisted schemes of the Board who would also 
provide general help and guidance for those trans- 
ferring to another pit. Men who had decided against 
these transfers would not normally consider leaving 
the area for an entirely new type of employment. 

Training 

As already mentioned, training had a very limited 
appeal and certainly could not be seen as a general 
solution. Also, due in part to some bad television 
publicity, men lacked confidence in placing prospects 
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aft«r training. It was particularly disappointing that 
tha spacial machine operating course at Finchale 
Abbey did not receive more support, but this 
involved a considerable amount of standing and few 
felt fit enough for this. 

The C/osure 

The feeling seemed prevalent that the Board's policy 
was to favour the preservation of large collieries (such 
as Wearmouth) and that no amount of effort on the 
part of Ryhope miners would have persuaded the 
management to keep the colliery open. As there had 
been some industrial unrest a few years before the 
closure, many miners felt that the Board had had a 
'down' on Ryhope ever since and had been waiting 
for an opportunity to close IL 

Bfhcts of Uto closure on Ryhope itself 

For some years before the closure, as a result of 
the run-down of mining generally, there had been 
gradual changes in the life of the district. With fewer 
opportunities lr» mining for young men, potential 
recruits had tended to enter other industries in 
Sunderland and other young miners and their families 
had been transferring to the Midlands coalfields 



collect their husbands’ wages and as The Store’ was 
quite near, naturally did most of their shopping on the 
way home. Now that the men had transferred to other 
collieries (many receiving lower wages), or had 
become unemployed, this habit had been broken and 
wives were tending to shop elsewhere, many going 
into the centre of Sunderland in an effort to find 
bargains. According to local women who lived 
nearby, and could see the state of trade, other local 
shops also seemed to be less well patronised, and 
some smaller ones had closed. 

2. With the increased need for economies among the 
redundant men, it is likely that this local drop In 
business will continue with the passage of time. The 
clubs, also, are not now so well attended. Men who 
formerly called in before going on night shift do not 
have the same opportunity if travelling to another 
colliery, and day workers may either spend some 
leisure in their new working area or prefer to go straight 
home, being tired after the unaccustomed journey. 

3. As one of the men said ’With people travelling they 
are too tired to go out in the evening', 'Social functions 
have had to stop - they can’t afford to rent the halls', 
etc. 'Bitterness will exist until the community have an 
interest again - Ryhope is dead since closure’. 




during the five years or so before closure. These 
factors had caused a drop in trade at the local social 
clubs, bingo halls and shops; and a decrease in the 
membership of women's organisations. Since the 
closure, the local branch of the Co-operative and 
Industrial Society which opened in 1865 (see Chapter 
III) and Is better known as ’The Store’, has lost 
custom. Apparently it was common practice for many 
of the miners’ wives to call at the colliery on Friday 



St. Paul'a Church, Ryhope 



Attitude of employers towards ex-miner 
employees: Training facilities provided by 
employers 



During the planning of this study it was decided to 
attempt an inquiry into the attitudes of employers 
towards the ex-miners they had engaged. Originally 
the proposal was to ask the Ryhope men in work for 
their consent to approach their employers. However, 
as the research progressed it became obvious that 
the men would not favour this and, in fact, the 
proposal was never put to them since many of those 
interviewed were hesitant to discuss their new job at 
all and asked for a guarantee that the interviewers 
would not visit their employers. (Probably the new 
jobs had proved so difficult to obtain that there was 
some apprehension of the slightest risk of losing 
them). In order to get the employers’ side of the 
picture, therefore, it was necessary to consider 
approaches well outside the Ryhope area. 

An approach to employers was particularly necessary 
when considering training issues. The Ministry of 
course held full information about skilled training at 
Government Training Centres and the two ex-Ryhope 
men so training were interviewed, also three others at 
the Finchale Abbey Residential Training Centre, where 
a special course in semi-skilied machine operating is 
provided for disabled ex-miners. It was, however, also 
necessary to examine the types of training provided 
by employers themselves and the degree of success 
of ex-miners participating in this. The research team 
therefore visited some representative employers, at 
first (October, 1967) in the Northern region and, later 
(April, 1968) in Wales and Scotland, to assess the 
opinion of employers on the ability and performance 
of ex-miners and to examine the types of work being 
made available to these men and, in particular, the 
training arrangements provided. These subjects had 
become of increasing importance as the research 
progressed, especially since the announcement (July, 
1967) of the further contraction of the coalmining 
industry implicit in the new output target. The rate of 
this contraction is likely, in certain areas, to limit 
severely the possibilities of redeployment within the 
industry and to lead to redundancy, not only among 
the older and less fit (as at Ryhope for example) but 
also for younger, fitter men with many years of working 
life still ahead of them. 

*ln all, 12 firms were visited -four in each area. All of 
these firms had established factories after the war, 

10 from 1963 onwards. The products involved mainly 
concerned light engineering work and the manufacture 
of a variety of articles ranging from razor blades and 
watches to tractors, lorry bodies and computers. The 
firms visited were selected to provide representative 
labour forces and the numbers of men employed 
ranged from 40 to 3,680: six of the undertakings had 
300-500 employees. There was also variation in the 

•Tha Minlatfy and the Board are most gratetol for the co-operation of 
these employers and especially to the three firms mentioned in 
Section ill for permission for references In this report, 



Addendum II 



proportion of ex-miners employed at these firms ; this 
figure ranged from about 10 per cent to 80 per cent 
of the male labour force. At all visits made, employers 
were asked to give information and views on: 

1. The types of work allocated to ex-miners. 

2. Approximate wages levels of ex-miner employees 
with no particular skills. 

3. Any training arrangements made by firms them- 
selves and their attitudes to GTC training. 

4. The degree of adaptability of ex-miners to their 
work. 

5. Any particular problems encountered including 
such disciplinary matters as absenteeism etc. 
Occasional interviews with ex-miner employees 
were conducted on the shop floor. Comments on 
these visits generally, are given in Chapter II but three 
are discussed in greater detail in Chapter III: these 
firms were employing a considerable number of 
ex-miners and were therefore able to give fuller 
information. One detailed report is given for eaoh 
region visited (Northern, Scotland and Wales) 

and the firms named have given permission for the 
disclosure of their names and particulars in this report. 

General findings 

Work allocated to ex-miners 

For the most part this was on a semi-skilled level, on 
assembly or machine minding (sometimes after an 
initial period on unskilled work), although usually 
providing for progress with seniority and increased 
experience. (Some ex-miners, especially older men, 
were engaged as labourers and did not progress 
beyond this, but employers emphasised that they were 
often able to train them further). There are, however, 
two exceptions to this. In a few cases men had 
served apprenticeships with the NCB for skilled 
occupations and were now being employed, and paid, 
at the appropriate levels. It was also interesting to see 
that four of the firms visited had introduced a 
'graded' system in which the differing operations 
were grouped into numbered categories (usually 10 or 
11), instead of by ‘skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled’. 
(Two of the firms discussed in detail in section 111 
operated such a 'graded' system). Ex-miners em- 
ployed at these firms, therefore, were able to partici- 
pate in these graded arrangements and to progress 
as far as their abilities would take them, with no 
automatic ‘ceiling’ imposed. Some of them had made 
good progress and had been appointed as foremen, etc. 

Hours, wages, working conditions 
Basically, a 40 hour week was in operation at most of 
the firms visited : some were operating shift systems 
and a measure of overtime was being worked, usually 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, The wages 
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received of course depended on the hours worked 
and also included varying arrangements for night 
shift work and merit and productivity bonuses. How- 
ever, omitting these extra payments, and assessing 
wages on a semi-skilled basis as likely to be paid to 
a ‘new entrant' after his initial period of 'acclimatisa- 
tion' was over, (on average four to five months) 
weekly rates ranged from £13 10s Od to £18 Os Od.* 
Although these wages were the customary rates 
obtaining in the areas, they were in many cases below 
the wages men would have received in mining, 
particularly if they had been employed as piece- 
workers/taskworkers, who would usually have been 
earning over £20 a week. Younger ex-miners, 
previously employed 'on the face’, were sometimes 
discontented with the sharp, initial drop in wages. 
Further, as shown in the main report (Chapter XI) the 
decrease in wages was often coupled with longer 
working hours. Some comments about the longer 
working day are given later. 



Adaptability to work 

In all the visits, very few problems were voiced by 
employers about the miners' performance of actual 
work. Notwithstanding the marked difference in the 
type of work (and it is understandable that the transi- 
tion from handling heavy machinery to, for 
example, assembling watches or valves must have 
been quite drastic), the overwhelming majority of men 
seemed to have grasped the new processes 
remarkably quickly and well, once they had got over 
their initial lack of confidence in tackling the new job 
(Some of the men seen on the floor referred to this 
initial difficulty). Employers were asked, in particular 
whether any difficulties had arisen with the 
‘educational’ content of work (such as the basic 
knowledge of decimals and fractions often required 
to read engineering drawings and to operate micro- 
meters and other inspection instruments) but here 
again no significant problems were reported. Age- 
wise, mature men in their forties seemed to be the 
most acceptable. Recruitment was usually in the 
30-50 range, although three firms engaged up to 55, 

Training arrangements 

Comments under this heading fall into two categories, 
first the training arrangements provided by the firms 
themselves and, secondly, their attitude to GTC 

rlT/' a^'-angements varied 

considerably. Some gave short induction courses 

by foremen. 

chargehands, etc. On the other hand some firms, 
nduding the three discussed in detail in Chapter III 
took particular trouble with their own training 
arrangements and found that they were of great 
value in settling in newcomers to the factories, and 

regards GTC trainees, opinion varied, There was a 
Sot i-eceived was valuable 

thiSmV^ technical element but also in 

the function it served of resettling men with no 



factory experience into their new way of iife Here 
again, ex-miners were in particular need of some sort 
of transition between their old and new workino con 
dihons.^ However, although not particularly applicable 
to ex-miners, comments were also made about the 
shortness of the training and the need to amplify it 
when work actually began. There seemed to have 
been very little difflculty about getting trade union 
acceptance of trainees (whether ex-GTC or trained at 
the firm) and any opposition met was limited to 
certain areas. Whsre graded arrangements were In 
operation, GTC trainees were at first placed on a 
relatively low scale but were usually able to progress 
more quickly than other workers. 



Problems encountered 



AS mentioned above, few miners seem to have 
caused any problems in adapting to their actual work 
In fact, the only difficulties reported to any significant 
extent concern adaptation to the new environment 
and absenteeism. ' 



It should be emphasised here that few employers 
were able to isolate the ex-miner element of their 
labour force to the extent that they could attribute 
these problems to miners as a class. However, 
comments on these two points were made, in differing 
degrees, during visits to the three areas concerned 
The question of absenteeism is dealt with separately 
m all Its aspects in the next paragraph. The question 
of general adaptation to factory life and the longer 
working day is very understandable. On average 

miners would have worked a basic week 
of 36^ hours with very little overtime and of course 
much less daily travel to the place of work. (As 
pointed out in Chapter XI, new jobs almost invariably 
involved the men in longer, more expensive journeys 
to work). It was apparently the 'long afternoon’ which 
the ex-miners found difficult and also the need to 
remain at the one machine throughout the working 
day. As one employer pointed out, although pit 
work would have been heavier, it would nevertheless 
have given opportunities for moving about and for 
the men to work more individually. The solution for 
this initial difficulty in acclimatisation seems to be 
some form of transition (such as given at a GTC or 
for the firm itself to appreciate the 
difficulties involved. If was noted that nearly all the 
factories visited were now using vending machines 
for tea and coffee, and short breaks to use these 
facilities are probably some help. There were also, 
however, reported advantages in the new environment, 
tresh air being particularly mentioned. 



Absenteeism 

This problem seemed to have varied considerably 
from one area to another and between individual firms. 
Employers mentioned three aspects of absenteeism 
(1) late arrival, (2) taking the occasional day off, often 
a Friday or a Monday and (3) use of certificated sick 
leave for, apparently, relatively minor ailments, 
fatigue , 'malaise', etc. The incidence of absenteeism 
seemed to decrease with responsibility and it was 
essentially men in the less demanding jobs who were 
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absence-prone. Although ex-miners were by no means 
the only, or main offenders, some employers thought 
that pit work tended to bring about its own attitude 
to days off. Thus it was understandable, and not 
particularly reprehensible, that men would hesitate 
to go to the pit if they were not feeling really well, 
not only because of their own health but also because 
of the element of danger involved if their own work 
were below par and caused any hazards to their 
workmates. Another reason for absenteeism at pits 
was probably the need to arrive in time for the cage 
which would not be usually running if men arrived 
half an hour late for work. It was, one employer said, 
necessary to emphasise to ex-miners that if they 
came in a little late for a good reason, (‘chest cases' 
were often unwell in the morning) the only penalty 
imposed would be a small loss of pay. The more 
serious aspect of absenteeism among ex-miners* 
appears to be a long standing tendency to take the 
occasional day off, but employers referred to the need 
for a firm approach to this early on in the man's new 
employment. 

Comments on particular visits 

A. Autolifts and Engineering Co. Ltd., Stanley, Co. 
Durham 

1. This firm, which with Carrimore Six Wheelers Ltd. 
and Anthony Hoists Ltd., forms part of the Steel 
Barrel Group, had its Head Office and three 
factories in London and when considering expansion 
had first considered GLC overspill areas, also 
Jarrow, but had throughout been anxious to plan 

a new factory where unemployed men could be 
recruited. They did not want to 'poach' labour from 
other firms, or to cause problems for existing em- 
ployers by offering higher rates of pay. For these 
reasons, the firm had eventually settled at Stanley, 
where the new factory was opened in October 1966, 

At present the total labour force is about 500, with 
more than 80 per cent ex-miners. 

2. The training programme was assisted by the 
special Ministry of Labour scheme for Development 
Areas and was planned with the co-operation of the 
Consett Technical College, where special integrated 
courses for adult re-education were arranged. Pit- 
head bath premises were also utilised for training. 

The managing director, Mr, Aaronson, stressed that he 
had a high opinion of the Ministry of Labour 
Government Training Courses for skilled training and 
would like to see more extensive use made of them. 

His own schemes of training progressed through 
trainee to semi-skilled status continuing on to higher 
graded skill work. Reviews were held for promotion 
after a year's basic training and usually about 
80 per cent of the men were upgraded. Seven of the 
original employees had in fact made such good 
progress that they had been selected as trainee 
supervisors and, after three months on, probation, 
would be established on a staff basis, with entitlement 
to superannuation and sick pay schemes, etc. Some 

*lt should be noted, however, that collieries normally have some 
procedures by which persistent absentees are Interviewed by 
m^agement (sometimes by |olnt committees) and disciplinary action 
18 taken as appropriate. 



of these men had been NCB under-ofRcials. 

3. The firm’s labour force is graded on three levels, 
labouring, semi-skilled and skilled, with the 
possibility of progressing from one grade to another. 
The hourly rates are, respectively, 5s 11d, 6s 7Jd and 
7s 7id. Two ex-miners were interviewed on the floor 
and said that, after the training period was over, 
their take-home pay was rather more than they were 
receiving at the pit, although they were working longer 
hours (basic week of 40 hours, plus 5 hours overtime). 
Their travel to work was more or less the same and 
they were pleased with the improved prospects the 
firm had to offer. The only aspect of colliery employ- 
ment they regretted was leaving their superannuation 
scheme but, as mentioned above, the firm now 
arrange this for staff employees and may extend 
arrangements to cover other workers later on. The 
company provides life cover of up to £2,000 for each 
shop floor operative. 

4. An unusual feature of the firm is the operation 
of a closed shop, the only union recognised being 
the National Union of Vehicle Builders. Mr. Aaronson 
referred to the co-operation of the union, who had 
agreed to the recruitment of these ex-miners for 
training and, also, to their upgrading and acceptance 
as skilled workers once this was considered 
justified, 

5. Mr. Aaronson spoke highly of the training potential 
and performance of the ex-miner employees. They 
had settled down well as welders, semi-skilled and 
skilled machine tool operators and precision fitters 
and he thought that some of the camaraderie of the 
pit had transferred to the floor. He had himself 
fostered this aspect of working relations. There had 
been the occasional case of the older, less fit worker, 
who was finding his new work and life difficult. How- 
ever, quite apart from the humanitarian aspect, it had 
been well worth trying to re-settle such men since they 
had often been integral workers at the pits in their time, 
and had considerable standing and influence with the 
other ex-miners. 

6. There was, however, some problem about 
absenteeism, although Mr Aaronson thought that its 
incidence lessened as the men settled down, Mondays 
off were the initial difficulty. 

B. Elliott Bros. (London) Ltd., Cowdenbeath, Scotland 

1. This firm, a major employer in this mining area, is 
concerned with the manufacture of two types of 
products, control valves and computers, with a 
separate labour force for each: ex-NCB employees 
are employed more on valve manufacture, where they 
make up about 24 per cent of the total employees (286). 
Only 8 per cent work on the computer side, where many 
of the operations are done by women. The firm's 
Personnel Manager, Mr. Forsyth-Brown, pointed out 
that about two-thirds of the ex-NCB men were trades- 
men, since there were NCB engineering workshops at 
Cowdenbeath. 

2. Those ex-miners without special training had had 
the choice of taking a GTC course, or having their 
training with the firm, beginning on an unskilled basis. 
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in the past, this could lead only to semi-skilled status, 
but recently, the firm had instituted instruction for 
skilled work, and a training school had been set up 
for both male and female operators. The firm were very 
interested in its progress, They were also training 
senior staff -progress chasers, inspectors and 
supervisors from scratch, using various media, 
including evening classes at the factory and TV 
lectures on supervision, (all supervisors were 
promoted from the floor). These methods were found 
preferable to sending men away for training. Mr. 
Forsyth-Brown thought that, initially, a firm needed 
to have a core of ready-trained men but that, after a 
few years in production, would then be sufficiently 
established to inaugurate its own training schemes. 

The size of a firm was also an important factor: only 
a fair-sized establishment (say with about 1,000 
employees) could usefully undertake formal training 
arrangements, but, on the other hand too large a 
labourforce would tend to cut across personnel 
communications. On GTC training, Mr, Forsyth-Brown 
thought that the courses, although short, served a 
valuable purpose in acclimatisation to industrial life - 
especially for men like ex-miners, who needed some 
form of transitional period. If they later went on to 
work m other trades (or even did not get any jobs, for 
a time) their GTC training would not have been 
wasted, in that it exercised their 'learning processes' 
and so made them more amenable to subsequent 
training or re-training within a new industry. 



that he had the right attitude to work and bean wiiilno 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered. ^ 

5. On absenteeism, Mr. Forsyth-Brown thouqht that 
pit work differed from factory conditions. A miner 
might well be a hazard to his 'mates' if he came to work 
when not feeling well and. again, there would be no 
point in his arriving late at the pit, since ‘the caoe’ 
would have gone down without him. On these and 
other, points, ex-miners needed to be 'educated' and 
the firm took great trouble, and spent a great deal of 
time, in holding discussions with their workers on a 
variety of subjects. It was necessary for management 
to appreciate that many new workers, including the 
ex-miner element, were not used to factory life and if 
a firm, but understanding approach was taken' from the 
outset, absenteeism, and other problems, could bo 
lessened. Ex-miners were, however, by no means the 
only, or chief category as regards absenteeism and 
were reasonably 'stable' employees : only 18 had left 

^understandable reasons 

of health, or self-advancement. 

C. Aladdin Industries Ltd., Pontardawe, Wales 



3. Elliotts operated a 'graded' labour force and at 
present new entrants received, for a 40-hour week 
£12 6s 8d, with an extra £1 after a year's service, and 
afterwards merit increases as awarded by review. The 
basic rate might he increased to f13/£13 10s Od shortly 
and the firm were hoping to institute fixed 'review' 
arrangements, at periods of 3, 9 and 21 months. Trade 
Union consent would be necessary, and theETUand AEF 
were being consulted. Total earnings also, of course, 
depetided on the amount of overtime and some was 
usually worked on Tuesday/Thursday evenings and 
on Saturday mornings. Mr. Forsyth-Brown deprecated 

the ir 1 =^™"9ementi often money was not 

the only attraction, but a need to fill in leisure time. 

4. The firm placed great importance on personnel 
selection, and at all interviews both the recruiting 
department and the Personnel Division were 
represented. No special ago limits were sot, but the 
age-factor was regulated. The interviewers looked 

technldai demands of the job were not excessive but 
It was vital that he really wanted to do it. Ex-miners 

partloularly, needed to realise that they co d n Tat' 
ones Step into work paying NCB rates on the grlTds 
or thatTi!r 'i' Tstls this neceiary 

orthat They had rightly put Industry here to provide 

ex-miners with a high level of wages. But thel were 

indeed, thus two senior despatch and stores 
employees had come from the pits and one ex-face 
worker, now 28, had made such brilliant progress that 
ho was now on the sales staff. He had shown, clearly. 



1, This firm makes oil heaters and lamps, employing 
a male labour force of about 470. The actual total of 
ex-minsrs working there is not known, but a fair number 
have been taken on, especially following recent 
dosures at Yniscedwyn and other pits. The Personnel 
Officer, Mr. Marshailsea, was once a training officer 
with the NCB and was therefore particularly interested 
in the recruitment, and progress, of ex-miners. He had 
recently interviewed, and recruited, 25 applicants and 
had given them an induction course, drawing on his 
own knowledge of pit conditions to explain their new 
duties in terms they would understand. Most of these 
men were aged 45-55, and had adapted themselves 
very well; Mr. Marshailsea thought that such mature 
men were more 'stable' and appreciated the chance of 
a new, and settled job at their ago. It was important 
for the newcomer to feel 'one of a team' and to know 
his place in it. Newcomers usually took between six 
to eight weeks to 'seUle in’ and were mainly employed 
on semi-skilled machine operating, press work and 
spot welding. Most of the ex-miners engaged were 
It men, but a few were disabled and had been given 
light jobs. The training rate, for a 40-hour week (on 
s ifts) was £11 10s, but the average earnings on piece- 
work ware usually about £18 after the training period 
was over. 

2. Mr. Marshailsea thought that ex-miners missed the 
challenge of the pit and, above all, the freedom to 
move about. Many found difficulty, at first. In being 
tied to a machine, and the days were long. There was 
no significant difficulty about taking the odd day off, 
but miners were, perhaps, more likely to go sick around 
holiday periods. 
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Assistance tor firms in Development Areas 
All the firms visited were receiving financial assistance 
from the Ministry of Labour under a special scheme 
for employers in Development Areas. Briefly its 
object is to encourage the provision of additional 
jobs of reasonable permanence in these areas. 

Where an employer provides training for workers to 
fill new jobs, grants are available, for example in 
respect of adult men, of £10 per week, for an agreed 
training period. (Rates are lower for women and 
young people). This training period is separately 
assessed by the Ministry of Labour for each training 
occupation, after discussion with the firm, but the 
intention is to allow time for a trainee of average 
ability, with no previous experience in the firm's 
processes, to acquire the basic skills and knowledge 
required for the job and to contribute to production 
without close and continual supervision. The 
Ministry also makes available the advisory services 
of their technical instructors and Training within 
Industry courses. 

Conclusions 

It seems clear that, where new, modern industries are 
developed in traditionally 'mining' areas, the ex- 
miners (especially those In the forties) can readily 
adapt themselves to the new work and way of life, 
and are usually willing to put up with rather longer 
hours and, perhaps, a temporary reduction of pay in 
exchange for more pleasant working conditions, more 
convenient hours (even if rather longer than those in 
mining) and better prospects generally. The 
opportunities for the older and less fit workers are not 
so good, but new firms may be able to assimilate a 
few of them. (Thus Autolift considered that they had 
been able to find work for 12-15 'unemployables'). 

The chief difficulty ex-miners seem to face is an 
initial lack of confidence in making the transition to 
the new way of life and a period of training can be 
very helpful psychologically as well as technically. 

The essential factor is the wilt to work. 

Employers generally speak well of ex-miner 
employees, with, however, the one difficulty of 
absenteeism. There seems to be some long-standing 
tendency of miners in this respect but, as some 
firms have mentioned, the attendance record has 
improved with time and good management control. 

All in all, therefore, it seems that with good planning 
and, above all, with far-sighted training arrangements, 
employers coming to ‘mining’ areas can rely on good 
service from ex-miners. 
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XIII Summary 



Note. The Roman numerals quoted refer to the 
relevant Section of the Report. 



I. Introduction 

Purpose and plan of the research 
The research was proposed in 1966, after corres- 
pondence between Sir James Dunnett, then 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Labour and 
Lord Robens, Chairman of the Nationai Coai Board. 
The Board's accelerated ciosure programme, 
announced in iate 1965, made it dear that large scale 
redundancies would be involved and this project was 
intended to assess the problems arising, both for the 
Ministry and the Board, The plan of research was 
unusual in that a Joint project was proposed, with the 
Ministry and the Board working together, so that the 
aspects of interest to both organisations couid be 
covered. For the Ministry, these mainiy concerned the 
roie of the employment exchange service in placing 
and advising the men displaced, the adequacy of 
industrial rehabilitation and vocational training 
schemes and the industries, occupations and location 
of the Jobs taken by ex-miners. The Board were 
primarily interested in the handling and implementation 
of closures and questions of communication and 
redeployment, both to local pits and to other coalfields. 



The closures studied 

The research team were asked to concentrate on the 
principal aspects of Ministry and Board interests It 
was eventually decided that, with the limited time and 
staff available, one current closure would be studied 
in depth and Ryhope, in Co, Durham, was selected, 
which was due to close in November 1966, As inter- 
viewing and processing of data had to be completed bv 
theend of 1967, it was necessary to choose a closure 
scheduled for not later than the end of 1966. Also 
to give the fullest possible examination of results, a 
large-scale closure was advisable, and a ‘total’ rather 
F'lsNy. and most important from 
the Board s viewpoint, the Durham coaifleid was the 
best choice, first because the impact of the ciosure 
programme would be particularly heavy there and 
secondly, because inter-coalfield redeployment was 
"tat area than in other 

coalfields. The Ryhope closure, involving a labour 
force of 800, met all these requirements. 



II. Method 

General approach 

advantage of correlating Ministn 
Board records (some set up in advance specifically 
for the research) with information derived from 

questionnaire. The Board took 
responsibihtyforrecording information for the period i 

infelir employed by the Board and 

for interviewing men who remained in mining, while 



the Ministry took responsibility for the post-closure 
records and interviewing of those who left mining, 
whether voluntarily or on redundancy. The records 
covered the aspects of interest given in Section I and 
were set up (1) at Ryhope itself and all the pits to which 
the men were to be transferred and (2) at the 
Employment Exchanges where the men leaving mining 
would be likely to register. The main survey period ran 
from September 1966 (three months before closure) to 
May 1967, six months afterwards, but some record data 
was obtained for earlier and later periods. 



Questionnaires : Interviews 
To cover their own particular interests the Ministry 
and Board used separate questionnaires, although 
some questions (e.g. on the men’s attitude to the 
closure) were identical. The Ministry field consisted 
of 220 men, 181 redundant and 39 preand post- 
closure leavers from mining. Interviews were mostly 
held in June/July 1967, and 193 men, 88 per cent of the 
total field were seen (90 per cent of the redundant and 
71 per cent of the voluntary leavers). The Miners' 
Welfare Hall at Ryhope was used as a centre. The 
Board transferred 517 to Durham pits and 27 to other 
coalfields, and interviewed 301 (58 per cent) of the 
former and 19 (70 per cent) of the latter. All interviews 
were held at the pits and in working hours. 

III. The Community and the Colliery 

Ryhope ~ general background 
Ryhope is a small town near Seaham (Co. Durham) 
and 2i miles from Sunderland. The shaft of the pit was 
sunk in 1854-60 and since then the town has been 
closely bound up with the colliery, which, until the 
closure, was the largest source of employment. There 
are other pits in the Seaham area, which is heavily 
dependent on mining. Unemployment had not, prior 
to the ciosure, been as severe as in Sunderland and the 
Northern Region generally, partly because the area 
had not been much affected either by the rundown in 
mining or unemployment in shipbuilding and marine 
engineering. 



The Labour Force 

Two-thirds of the miners lived within a mile of the pit; 
over 80 per cent walked to work. The majority (80 per 
cent) lived in local authority houses. Compared with 
the Northumberland and Durham Division and the 
industry as a whole, there were fewer young men 
(15-20) and more older men (over 55). Two-thirds had 
been at Ryhope, and nearly three-quarters had worked 
in mining, for over 20 years. (On average the men had 
spent 80 per cent of their working life at Ryhope). 

Only 22 per cent had held Jobs outside mining for six 
months or more. 
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IV. Operational history and events leading to 
the closure 

After nationalisation in 1947 output never reached the 
pre-war levels and between 1947 and 1965/66 man- 
powerfeil fay almost half. Productivity climbed 
gradually to 26 cwts. per manshift In 1960 and in the 
next five years fluctuated around this level. 1960 was 
the only year yielding a profit. From 1947 until closure 
in 1966 the pit produced a cumulative total of 7i millions 
tons of saleable output at an overall loss of £4^- million 
(before charging interest equal to 11s 9d per ton), 
losses per ton reaching a peak of 31s 5d per ton in 
1965/66, despite large sums spent on developments 
and the installation of new machinery. Labour 
relations, as measured by the number of disputes, 
were troubled in the years 1956-58 but after special 
consultative meetings between the Board and the 
unions (particularly in 1959 and 1962/63) there was a 
substantial drop in the number of stoppages. Losses, 
however, continued to increase and in September 
1966 the Divisional Board announced their decision 
to close the pit, The Durham NUM made an 
unprecedented appeal against a closure to the 
National Board, basing their case on the substantial 
reserves of coal still available, and recent improve- 
ment in results. They also referred to the serious social 
consequences for Ryhope if the colliery closed, and 
asked for it to be given a final chance to prove itself 
over the next twelve months. However, the appeal was 
not upheld. The Board, in their reply, said they did 
not feel any useful purpose could be served by pro- 
longing the life of the colliery. They were aware of the 
social consequences of closure but referred to the 
possibilities of transfer to other pits in the neighbour- 
hood, which urgently needed more men. For this 
reason, they felt that the quicker Ryhope closed, the 
better it would be for all concerned. 

V. The closure decision - communication and 
reactions 

The decision and its impact 
The date of closure was agreed in Durham by 
representatives of the Divisional Board and the 
Unions. Over half of the men said they had heard 
of the decision at trade union and consultative 
meetings, but there were other channels of 
information, in particular the individual termination 
notice required by the Contracts of Employment Act, 
through workmates and by rumour. 

The majority of the men (65 per cent) were not 
surprised to hear of the decision, mostly because 
of past rumours. On the other hand 35 per cent 
were surprised, most because they thought the 
existence of good reserves of coal guaranteed the 
future of the pit. When asked how they felt when they 
finally realised their employment at Ryhope was coming 
to an end, two-thirds of the men spoke of apprehension 
and fear, or concern about new mining jobs elsewhere. 
Those ‘not worried' were mainly men who expected 
to get other jobs, whetherin mining or outside, but 
there were also some who were near retiring age, or 
whose ill-health made premature retirement not 
unwelcome. 



Knowledge of the Board’s reasons: attitudes to them 
394 (79 per cent) of those interviewed said they knew 
the reasons given by the Board for the closure but 104 
(21 per cent) did not. The first group were then asked 
what were the Board’s reasons as they understood 
them: over three-quarters were aware that economic 
and geological considerations were the principal 
reasons given by the Board. They were also asked 
how the official reasons struck them : there were 1 61 
acceptances (41 per cent) of which some were 
qualified. Of those, therefore, who knew the Board's 
reasons 55 per cent did not accept them. The reasons 
for non-acceptance were of two kinds, First there was 
some favourable fact or belief about circumstances 
at the pit, such as the good reserves of coal, which in 
their opinion offset the Board's reasons. Secondly 
came the specification of 'truer' reasons for the 
closure, mostly unsatisfactory planning at the face 
(40 per cent) and elsewhere (18 per cent). ‘Unwise 
capital expenditure’ was also mentioned (12 per cent). 
The interview sample were also asked if they thought 
the closure was 'inevitable' but only 26 per cent thought 
it was. The inevitability of closure was rejected by 
70 per cent. These fell into two main categories, those 
who felt that there was still a real alternative at the 
time of closure (principally that of giving the pit a 
further trial, as contended by the NUM) and others 
who referred to remedial action which could have been 
taken in the past. This latter group was the more 
numerous: 54 per cent referred to the development of 
other seams and 14 per cent to better methods of 
working and planning. 

VI. Implementation of the decision 

General 

The planning of redeployment of men within the 
industry had two aspects: transfers to pits elsewhere 
in Durham within daily travelling distance and inter- 
coalfield transfers to pits in the Central Coalfields. 
More information on those who did transfer to these 
coalfields is given in Chapter VIII, but the number of 
younger men willing to transfer was the principal 
variable in determining the number of local jobs and 
the total who would have to be declared redundant. 

In the event there were 517 jobs available in Durham 
and 180 men had to be made redundant, (76 per cent 
over 55). 

Interviews - selection of redundant men - 'cavilling' 

The bulk of the personal interviews were held by the 
Area Manpower Officer in the presence of trade 
union representatives; the majority (62 per cent) 
thought their interviews were 'fair/satisfactory’, 
although there were some comments on brevity. 
Another 12 per cent thought that the interviews were 
unsatisfactorily short and 11 per cent complained 
about the lack of alternative employment, or the type 
of other work offered. 

The selection of the 180 men declared redundant 
was made mainly on age and sickness/disability 
grounds. Most (76 per cent) thought that the selection 
had been fairly made and 82 per cent of the redundant 
men themselves agreed. Those who disputed the 
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selection were mainly aggrieved that men who wanted 
to continue working did not have a chance to do so 
(80 per cent) and, to a lesser extent (four per cent), 
that jobs at nearby pits were not earmarked for 
disabled men. 

The allocation of most of the men for jobs in Durham 
pits was, at the Unions’ insistence, made by 
'cavilling', that is by draw. The men were asked for 
their views on this traditional Durham practice and 
most (73 per cent) gave unqualified agreement, saying 
that it was the fairest way. The dissentient minority 
thought that the Board should have made the 
selection, since then place of residence and length and 
regularity of service might have been taken into 
account. 

The following table shows the final dispersal at 
closure; 





No. 


% Total 


Redeployed In Ourham 


517 


64-6 


Id's 


27 


34 


Redundant 


ISO 


22'3 


Voluntary wastage at closure 


5 


0-6 


Involuntary wastage at closure 


6 


0-7 


Retained at Ryhope on salvage 


66 


S-2 


Total 


801 


100-0 



VII. Redeployment within Durham 

There were 517 men transferred to seven pits in 
Durham, all but 68 of them to High Priority or 
Category 'A' ('long-life') pits, almost all within 2-4^ 
miles from Ryhope, but in contrast to the position 
before closure when 81 per cent were able to walk to 
work, only five per cent lived within walking distance 
of their new pits, Therefore 79 per cent of the men 
incurred new orincreased travel costs; for 30 per cent 
(the men not enjoying subsidised fares) the increases 
exceeded 6s a week. 

At the end of the first quarter at the new pits, only 
13 per cent of the face pieceworkers/taskworkers were 
in the same category of job (25 per cent at the end of 
the second quarter), For many men in these categories, 
decreases were substantial: in the first quarter 51 per 
cent had an average decrease per shift of 18s or more, 
although there was an improvement to 38 per cent in 
the second quarter. The great majority of men in other 
job categories were employed in the same class of 
work as at Ryhope, and experienced increases/ 
decreases of earnings in broadly equal proportions. 
Decreases would have been greater but for the 
agreement under which 67 per cent of all piece- 
workers/taskworkers, 39 per cent of daywagemen and 
24 per cent of officials qualified for protection of 
earnings. 

Apart from changes in job category and the general 
drop in earnings, the degree of adjustment to the 
changes caused by the closure was remarkably high. 
The majority considered their new working conditions, 
shift arrangements, workmates and supervisors to be 



similar or better than at Ryhope and were not concerned 
about their future in mining, For the minority who 
expressed 'concern' there was a clear correlation with 
age; 'concern' was highest in the youngest groups 
and lowest in the oldest. 

VIM. Redeployment:- inter-coalfield transferees 

Under the 'Pick-Your-Pit' Scheme, 26 men transferred 
at closure to the central coalfields, most of them to 
the Staffordshire Area of the former West Midlands 
Division. Subsequently eight more men moved. 

Most of these transferees were pieceworkers/ 
taskworkers and they enjoyed a clear advantage in 
earnings over the pieceworkers/taskworkers who 
stayed in Durham. They were all placed in the same 
type of job and although they suffered some decreases 
in earnings these never exceeded an average of 12s 
a shift and were therefore less severe than those 
suffered by men remaining in Durham, where 70 per 
cent had decreases in average EMS of more than 12s 
in the first quarter (45 per cent in the second). None 
of the transferees had changes in jobs or earnings 
which attracted protection, No problems of adjustment 
at the new pits were reported and the men settled down 
to the new working conditions and shifts and got on 
as well with their new workmates and supervisors as 
at Ryhope, There was general satisfaction with the 
Board’s reception arrangements and transfer 
allowances. Two-thirds were housed within three, 
and all within six months and none of the men 
mentioned any personal problem of integration 
although there were instances of wives and children 
who took longer to settle down. Only five transferees 
returned to Durham (four to mining jobs) and two of 
these for serious and unforeseeable reasons. 

IX. Geographical mobility 

Inter-coalfie/d mobility 

Explanatory letters were sent to all the men affected 
except those over 60 or with known disabilities, 
inviting them to meet the Board's Employment 
Officers to discuss opportunities in other coalfields. 
During the three weeks before the closure, an 
employment van was located at the colliery. As a 
result, there were 154 enquiries and 114 men went on 
pre-transfer visits (mainly to Stoke-on-Trent), 
Two-thirds of the visitors were pieceworkers and 
three-quarters in the 31-50 age group. Half the 
transferees were in the 41-50 age group. Most visitors 
were married and a higher proportion of men who 
took their wives with them transferred than of those 
who did not. Asked what aspects of the visit 
influenced their decision whether or not to transfer, 
the majority of transferees mentioned positive aspects 
of the prospective work situation whilst over a third 
of the non-transferees had no comments. Sixteen 
of the 18 adult transferees interviewed said that the 
good housing prospects had a strong influence on 
their decision to transfer, but of 23 non-transferees, 

12 considered housing satisfactory and only seven so 
unsatisfactory as to constitute a major factor 
affecting their decision (the standard/type of house 
being more important than the waiting period). 
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Men who did not go on pre-transfer visits were 
asked why they did not seriously consider a transfer. 
The majority (59 per cent) referred to personal ties, 
principally a straightforward reluctance to leave 
Durham, (39 per cent): this was significantly larger 
than specific family ties (19 per cent). Age/disability 
was mentioned by 34 per cent but only 10 per cent 
gave replies implying they had made a real com- 
parison of Durham and other coalfields. Genera! 
community ties (‘didn’t wish to leave Durham') were 
correlated with age; highest in the under 30 group and 
lowest in the over 50’s (for whom age and disability 
were the overwhelming reasons), For all groups under 
50. it was easily the predominant reason. Family 
ties were important only for the 31-40 (29 per cent) and 
41-50 (31 per cent) groups, who had the highest 
proportion of reasons implying real comparisons of 
Durham with other coalfields. Only nine out of 301 
said that changes in the transfer arrangements might 
have persuaded them to move; three mentioned 
improvements for single men. 

General questions of mobility 

The 167 men interviewed by the Ministry (87 per cent) 
had never entertained the idea of leaving Ryhope, 
and couid not foresee any circumstances which 
might cause a future move. The reason most often 
given by the under 50’s was community ties: older 
men referred to age and disability, The men had very 
little concrete knowledge of the Ministry’s transfer 
schemes and did not realise that these were distinct 
from those operated by the Board. 

X. Voluntary leavers 

The statistics for the survey period show that the 
numbers and percentages of voluntary leavers in the 
periods studied were much less than in corresponding 
earlier periods: also that 50 per cent of these men 
were aged 21-40, compared with 23 per cent in this 
range for the labour force as a whole. The Ministry 
interviewed 29 voluntary leavers and asked them about 
their reasons for leaving Ryhope before the closure 
and the new pits (or salvage work at Ryhope) 
afterwards. The replies show that lack of security 
motivated the majority of pre-closure leavers; those 
who left mining on or after the closure were mostly 
discontented about the work allocated to them, or 
their future in mining generally. On the possibility of 
a return to mining, less than a third said they might 
consider it, and then only if pressed by reason of 
unemployment or some other necessity and if work 
in local pits were offered. 

XI. Men in work 

The employment/unemployment statistics for the 
area show that male unemployment in the Seaham 
area was, for most of the survey period, less than 
that for Sunderland and the Northern Region as a 
whole. However, the number of unfilled vacancies 
was low, with a marked degree of restriction on the 
age and skill/experience factors for potential 
applicants. Of the 45 men from Ryhope who found 
work, most took unskilled, local jobs in the ‘services' 



or 'distribution' sectors. The men who found jobs 
were mostly in the 41-50 age group and although 
redundant men accounted for 44 per cent of the total 
working, this was not markedly less than the 
voluntary leavers, 56 per cent. It was the younger 
redundant men who were more successful in getting 
jobs; after age 50 there was a sharp, progressive, 
decrease in the numbers working. The registered 
disabled were more fortunate than the unregistered, 
and craftsmen/pieceworkers/taskworkers than non- 
craftsmen. 

The men in non-mining jobs were, for the most 
part, working longer hours, and for less money than 
at Ryhope, but were finding their work 'more 
pleasant', ‘healthier’, and enjoyed the fresh air. 

Travelling was much more difFicult, with longer 
journeys, and increased costs in fares or petrol. 

Most of the men were anxious to stay in their jobs, if 
possible, although their employers were not holding 
out much prospect of advancement, or possibility 
of training. 

All the unemployed men (146) were registered at one 
of the local Employment Exchanges, but it was only 
possible to offer jobs to 16 of them: these offers 
resulted in seven placings. 

The most popular method of looking for work was 
to consult newspaper advertisements, but the most 
successful was asking the help of friends or 
relatives (38 per cent of successes) followed by news- 
paper advertisements (27 per cent) and then 
speculative visits to firms (19 per cent). The 
Exchanges accounted for only 11 per cent but were 
handicapped by not being notified of all the suitable 
jobs available; thus of the 45 jobs filled by the ex-Ryhope 
men, 21 were of the type ‘rarely, if ever' notified to the 
Exchanges. (The list included the GPO and three 
departments of the local authority). 

Despite the small number of placings, the over- 
whelming majority of the Ryhope registrants spoke of 
their 'friendly and helpful’ reception at the exchanges. 
They were also invited to suggest improvements to the 
exchange service, and there were 12 suggestions: 
three advocated payment of benefit by postal draft. 

XM. Men not In work 

Of the 180 men made redundant, 76 per cent were over 
55 and 79 per cent disabled in one way or another. 

At the end of the survey period (six months after 
closure) most, 62 per cent, were unemployed, 23 per 
cent sick and only eight per cent working. A few had 
retired or were in training. Of the redundant men 
21 per cent were on sickness benefit for the entire 
period of the survey and a further 17 per cent had 
incidental periods of sickness. Of the 146 registered 
at the Exchange 87 (60 per cent) were unemployed for 
the whole survey period of 26 weeks and 68 were still 
unemployed in February 1968; the decrease was partly 
effected by the retirement of some of the older men. 

About half the redundant men said the closure had 
created serious problems for them: these were mostly 
financial, although 'boredom’ was also mentioned, 
especially by the unemployed. Loss of free coal was 
the most-mentioned single item. All the men had 
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received redundancy payments, (most in the £300-£400 
range) and over a third of them (37 per cent) were 
needing to draw on these lump sums to compensate 
for loss of earnings. Others were putting some by 
for a ‘rainy day’, or clearing bills and hire purchase 
commitments. 

The research has included a detailed analysis of the 
financial resources of the redundant men. The full 
findings are given in the Supplement, but the main 
conclusions are quoted in Chapter Xil, and show that 
following redundancy the average Income dropped, 
initially, to 69 per cent of the pre-redundancy level and 
by the summer of 1967 was down to 64 per cent. 

Only 62 per cent of the redundant men ‘thought they 
could do a job’. The remainder, on their own rating, 
did not really think they were fit for work, although 
some were registered at the Employment Exchanges. 
These men felt they were too old, or unwell to work, 
and many gave the same reasons for their reluctance, 
or refusal, to apply for Industrial rehabilitation or 
vocational training. The official records held at the 
exchanges show that, for the most part, the exchange 
staff agreed with their views and only 12 per cent of the 
men were considered suitable for training and 15 per 
cent for rehabilitation. Very few men actually went 
forward for these courses, and only four were placed 
at the end of them. There was a general lack of know- 
ledge about the Ministry's Industrial rehabilitation 
service, especially on the opportunities for assessment 
of potential. 
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XIV Evaluations 



The study of the Ryhope closure is essentially a study 
of the impact, implementation and consequences of 
change and the miners' adjustment to it. The purpose 
of this Section is to evaluate the results in terms of the 
aims of the Board and the Ministry. 

The Board’s initial aim was to redeploy, with the 
minimum wastage and disturbance, those men they 
wished to retain, to the pits which needed men. The 
Ministry's initial aim was to ensure that men the Board 
did not wish to retain, and those who wanted to leave 
mining, were placed in suitable employment, or fitted 
for such employment by rehabilitation and/or training. 
Given the necessity of closure and consequent change, 
both organisations were further concerned to ensure 
that implementation was achieved with the maximum 
acceptance and minimum hardship practicable in the 
circumstances. 

Reactions to the Closure Decision 
It was inevitable that the decision to close Ryhope 
should have provoked feelings of antipathy and 
resentment. The men had spent a very high propor- 
tion of their working lives at the pit which was the 
centre of a tightiy-knitted and deeply-rooted mining 
community. The interviews demonstrated the strongly 
emotional impact of the news; two-thirds of the men 
reacted with depression, dismay and apprehension. 

In these circumstances it was very desirable that, as 
far as possible, the reasons for the decision should 
be known, understood and accepted by the men. 

In the event, a third of the men said that they were 
surprised by the decision, a fifth said they did not 
know the Board's reasons, and over half of those 
who said they knew, did not accept them, either 
because they thought the resources of coal or other 
favourable circumstances made closure unnecessary 
or because they blamed earlier management or planning 
decisions for the need to close. 

The numerous meetings and announcements, 
together with the pit's poor results over a long period, 
make it difficult to understand the degree of surprise 
which perhaps indicates some reluctance to link the 
closure of their pit with the national reorganisation of 
the industry. Faith in the future of the pit, based on 
the existence of reserves, had of course a basis in 
Board statements made in earlier years when the 
demand for coal was less dependent on its cost of 
production. Similarly, attributing the blame to manage- 
ment or planning decisions may also be related to past 
events, in the period 1958/1962 the Board and the 
Area Union had emphasised to the men the damaging 
effects of strikes and restrictive practices. Since then 
labour relations had improved significantly and it is 
perhaps understandable that, given the men’s inability 
to link the decision to close Ryhope with the changed 
economic circumstances of the industry as a whole, 
there should be some feeling that because their con- 
tribution to the improvement had apparently been in 



vain, the blame must necessarily lie with management. 

While it does not follow that the methods adopted 
at Ryhope, or the attitudes and reactions of these men, 
are necessarily typical, the evidence highlights the 
difficulty of getting unwelcome facts home to 
individuals. Further, the rise in ‘emotional temperature', 
often associated with a closure, makes effective 
communication at once more difficult and more 
important. The consultative machinery and ‘Coal 
News' were already established institutions at the time 
of closure, and there now exists (since May 1967) a 
‘jeopardy procedure' which provides arrangements 
for discussion with the unions and the consultative 
committee when ‘it becomes apparent that the results 
of a pit are putting its future in jeopardy’. However, 
when a final decision to dose has been taken and 
communicated to the unions and consultative 
committees there is a case for making it a standard 
practice for an individual letter to be sent to each man 
by a senior official, thanking him for his services and 
explaining why the pit is being dosed. 

The speciai need at Ryhope to implement the closure 
decision very speedily, explained the Board's accep- 
tance of selection by ‘cavilling' and the brevity of the 
personal interviews. It is however interesting to note 
the men's high degree of preference for the impersonal 
justice of the draw compared with alternative systems. 
In normal circumstances, it is highly desirable that the 
interview should allow sufficient time for the man's 
individual position to be discussed and that for the 
older worker, who may have spent his lifetime in the 
industry, the final interview should not resemble a 
‘platform departure’. 

Redeployment- within the Board 

Inter-coalfield mobility 

The small number of men who left voluntarily before 
and at closure and the expressed grievance of 27 
redundant men that they were not offered other work, 
shows that the mass of men at Ryhope wished to 
continue in mining. Given the limited availability of 
jobs at local pits, the number to be made redundant 
depended to a significant extent upon how many 
younger men could be induced to move to other coal- 
fields, where jobs (and houses) were available. There 
were 114 men, many accompanied by their wives, who 
made visits to other coalfields; 27 men eventually 
moved. All the visitors could have been offered work 
and accommodation and if more of them had trans- 
ferred the number made redundant (180) could have 
been somewhat reduced, although there would stiii 
have been a ‘hard-core’ of the elderly and particularly 
infirm, for whom no suitable work would have been 
available. The question therefore arises whether more 
could have been done to induce men to move. 

A headquarters employment van was stationed at 
the colliery to publicise the 'Pick-Your-Pit' Scheme. 
The fact that 154 men made enquiries and 114 went 
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on visits, demonstrates that the limited response 
cannot be attributed to ignorance of the opportunities 
and of the Board’s transfer allowances scheme. 

(An earlier (1965) study in Durham, carried out by the 
Board before the ‘Plck-Your-Pif Scheme was 
introduced, showed that a significant number were 
then unaware of these opportunities). Nor did the 
evidence suggest that financial improvements would 
have had any significant effect on the numbers 
moving - only nine men (out of 301) in any way linked 
their refusal to consider transfer with inadequacy of 
the Board's allowances.*' (Three single men wanted 
the same treatment as married men). 

Some of the reasons for not transferring, or even 
considering a transfer, were specific individual dis- 
satisfactions or allegations - 'no definite job offer 
made', ‘no definite assurances on earnings/piece- 
work' and difficulties about children’s education/jobs/ 
apprenticeships, or the uncertainty of wives getting 
jobs in the new area. It is possible that some of 
these family problems could have been overcome by 
intensive casework (for example by the Ministry on 
employment questions) but it seems likely that such 
efforts would have been an instance of ‘diminishing 
returns' and would have achieved at best only 
marginal success. 

It is clear that for the Ryhope men the principal 
barrier to mobility was a deeply-rooted attachment, 
both to the the locality and its associated network of 
relationships. They ‘didn’t want to leave Durham'. 
Serious consideration of a move outside this com- 
munity involved a complicated evaluation of material 
gairr with loss of ‘community sanctuary'. Thus a man 
could well appreciate the wisdom of a move but still 
draw back from a final decision. This hesitation 
perhaps explains the contradiction between the large 
number (114) who took the initial step of a visit and the 
26 who decided to transfer. However, once this 
decision had been taken, new working conditions and 
a new environment do not seem to have raised any 
significant problems, at least for the men themselves. 

Indeed, a iater check of the 30 ICT’sf who transferred 
to pits near Stoke-on-Trent, in the Staffordshire Area, 
showed that 24 were still employed in coalmining there: 
only four men had left voluntarily and two of these had 
subsequently re-entered mining in Durham. These 
figures demonstrate a remarkably high retention rate 
(80 per cent) in the new coalfield; they also represent 
an annual voluntary wastage rate of 6'6 per cent which 
compares favourably with 114 per cent in the 
Staffordshire Area, and 7-6 per cent for the mining 
industry as a whole. 

These findings offer yet another example of the 
Board’s success in moving mineworkers between one 
coalfield and another (over 13,000 men and their families 
have moved homes under the Board’s arrangements 
since 1962 when the formal procedures were 
introduced) and show that the infinite care which the 



More recent experience has however shown that the numbers of 
long-distance transfers from closing collieries have increased since 
transfer allovvances were improved. The Ryhope findings may, 
therefore, not be indicative of the more recent position. 



Board devote to inter-coalfield transfers (initial 
interviews with ‘Pick-Your-Pif staff, pre-transfer visits 
of the mineworker and his family to view housing 
estates, schools and shopping facilities in the new 
coalfield, and the special reception arrangements 
which the Board make when the transferee finally 
decides to move) pays off in terms of successful 
integration into the new working community. 



Men redeployed in Durham 

The redeployment of men in Durham can be regarded 
as successfully achieved with the minimum of 
wastage and a large measure of adjustment by the 
men to the new working situation. Although the 
scarcity of alternative employment no doubt affected 
voluntary wastage, the level was so low that it is 
difficult to account for it on that ground alone; 

3-8 per cent in the first six months following transfer 
and 1 -9 per cent in the second six months. The extent 
of adjustment to the new working situation is further 
confirmed by the fact that 61 per cent of the men said 
they were unconcerned about their future in mining. 
(This figure would have been 72 per cent if 34 men had 
had more confidence in obtaining better paid jobs at 
the new pits). On two aspects, however, the data 
provides evidence of the adverse financial 
consequences of redeployment; the first, and much 
the more important, is the reduction in earnings 
suffered by pieceworkers downgraded on transfer; 
the second is the unfavourable position of those men 
who did not enjoy the convenience of subsidised 
transport arrangements. 

Two-thirds of all pieceworkers/taskworkers qualified 
for protection of earnings under the agreement for 
men downgraded on transfer, with an average duration 
of 15 weeks in the first 26 at their new pits. In the 
first 13 weeks, 100 face pieceworkers had average 
decreases in EMS of 18s or more (86 men £1 or more, 
that is £5 or more per week). The revision of the 
agreement, with effect from the 18th December, 1967, 
extended the maximum duration of protection from 
two to three years, reduced the qualification for the 
maximum entitlement from 26 to 5 years' service and 
raised the level of protection for pieceworkers/task- 
workers* from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of previous 
average earnings. (With effect from February 3, 1969, 
the level of protection was further increased, subject 
to certain conditions from 80 per cent to 90 per cent.) 

Although the revised agreement reduced the service 
qualification the high proportion of Ryhope piece- 
workers who qualified underthe previous arrangements, 
suggests that this change would not have greatly 
affected the total number qualifying. The 5 per cent 
increase to 80 per cent would, for a man who was £5 
a week worse off, have narrowed this gap by £1. 

Subsidised transport was arranged by the Board 
to certain pits and Ryhope men travelling on these 
services pay a maximum weekly fare of 6s irrespective 
of the actual cost, but where no special service is 
provided, have to pay full fares on ordinary public 
transport. This study showed that 40 per cent of men 



tThe total number of ex-Ryhope ICT's who had transferred by 
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32 Employed as taskworkers or daywagemen in their new job. 
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travelling by bus had to use public transport; that 
79 per cent of these had increased travel costs; and that 
for 77 per cent the increases were more than 6s a week 
(for 40 per cent, 10s a week or more). 

Redeployment outside mining 
Forty-five men were known to have found work 
outside mining, mostly (76 per cent) in the service 
sector. There was no evidence of significant 
problems in adapting to different working conditions, 
workmates or supervisors. Two-thirds of the men 
were earning less and working longer normal hours 
than in mining and the majority had also to face longer 
journeys and increased travelling costs. However, 
despite these apparent disadvantages, three-quarters 
of the men thought they would stay in their new jobs 
even though little training was provided and only one in 
four thought that there were any real prospects. This 
outlook suggests a considerable measure of 
adjustment. 

Of the men who found work 25 were voluntary 
leavers and only 20 of the 180 redundant men got jobs. 
This necessarily raises important questions about the 
availability of employment, the effectiveness of the 
exchange services and the Ministry's schemes for 
industrial rehabilitation and vocational training. 
However, 54 of the redundant men doubted if they 
could do a job at all, and another 79 limited their work 
potential to light and/or unskilled work. Analysis of 
press advertisements and the Exchange vacancy lists 
showed that jobs of this kind were rare. It is also clear 
that for these men, as for so many of those who 
remained in mining, the possibility of moving elsewhere 
was not one they could, or wished to consider seriously. 
(There is no reason to believe that knowledge of the 
Ministry's transfer schemes, which they did not 
have, would have influenced them to think otherwise). 

The Employment Exchange service 

A closure of this kind inevitably throws a heavy 
burden on exchange staffs, because of the needs to 
register the redundant, make benefit payments (which 
at Ryhope more than doubled overnight) and. most 
important, to seek out jobs for men who, especially in 
this area, were not easy to place in work. 

It is satisfactory to see that the employment exchange 
service in the area was well regarded and that the staff 
were found to be friendly and helpful. The suggestions 
made by the mineworkers for improving the service do 
not raise any major issues. Payment of benefit by 
post (the only proposal mentioned by more than one 
man) is already agreed as a policy for the future, 
following experimental work. A start, on a restricted 
scale, has already been made. 

Other developments in the organisation of employ- 
ment exchange services have improved the Service 
to those affected by closures of this kind. For 
instance, area managers have been appointed to take 
responsibility for a number of employment exchange 
areas with the object of securing better co- 
ordination of the placing service including the 
collection of vacancies over a wide area and greater 
flexibility In stafftng. 



More generally, the increasing use of manpower 
planning techniques, the earliest possible warning of 
redundancies (which the DEP is encouraging), and 
the phasing of a rundown over a period to give 
employees time to find other suitable jobs also helps 
to ease the problem of redundancy. 

Coalmining, however, continues to present a special 
case. Ryhope certainly cannot be seen as a microcosm 
of what is happening to redundant employees 
generally. Indeed, the very nature of the miner's work 
and the close-knit interdependence of the community 
in which he lives, make the coalmining industry unique. 
What is more, the high proportion of older and disabled 
men in coalmining aggravates the problem of placing 
the redundant in new jobs. 
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Problems of redeployment 

This study highlights the problems of placing 
redundant coalminers - problems which have grown 
in the years since the Ryhope closure. Inevitably, the 
Board has had to concentrate its efforts on redeploying 
the maximum possible number of men to vacancies 
in other pits. Concerned as it has been with 
increasing productivity, the Board has been bound 
to select the best men for redeployment in cases where 
mining jobs have not been available for all of those 
affected by the closure. For this reason it is the older 
and less fit men and those unready to accept transfer 
who have become redundant. 

In anticipation of closures, men at adjoining pits 
have been encouraged to retire early so as to provide 
vacancies for the younger and fitter men from closing 
pits. Moreover, the implementation of the Redundant 
Mineworkers Payments Scheme (described in the 
supplement) which provides additional income for 
retired miners aged 55 or over, has contributed to the 
growing numbers of elderly unemployed miners on the 
registers of Employment Exchanges in areas affected 
by colliery closures. As these areas are often those 
with few suitable alternative employment opportunities, 
the problem of placing the redundant in other jobs 
has been almost insuperable. 

The result has been that of some 26,000 men made 
redundant as a result of colliery closures in the two 
years, 1967 and 1968, and who registered at Employment 
Exchanges, less than 7,000 were placed in employment 
or were known to have found work. By March 1969, of 
some 24,000 men registering as unemployed and 
whose last employment was in coalmining, nearly 
16,600 had been made redundant by colliery closures. 
Nearly one-fifth of these were registered disabled 
and nearly ninety per cent of the remainder were aged 
55 and over. 



the type and variation of workshop activity which 
would most enhance the ex-miner's prospects of 
getting a new job; as a result an engineering 
induction section was set up at Port Talbot IRU 
If successful, this could lead to similar developments 
elsewhere. 

At Ryhope the miners’ knowledge of rehabilitation 
and training facilities was either non-existent or very 
limited indeed. They did not realise the difference 
between the two Government schemes, and also 
confused the Government's rehabilitation service with 
the coal industry’s own provisions for medical 
rehabilitation. 

There has been an extensive drive to bring all the 
existing Services and new developments of the Depart 
ment, particularly its facilities for training and dealing 
with redundancies, to the attention of the public. It is 
therefore, possible that the lack of knowledge 
displayed by the Ryhope miners might not now be so 
marked. 

The fact remains, however, that the future of older 
miners may well depend on the willingness of younger 
men to move away to a new area, thereby freeing jobs 
for the older and less mobile workers in local industry. 

Financial and social aspects 

More than 80 per cent of the men said they had 
financial problems. This was amply confirmed by the 
additional research on post-redundancy incomes 
which showed that by the summer of 1967 the 
average income of the redundant men had dropped 
by 36 per cent. 

Boredom was a particular problem for the un- 
employed, and the need to ‘kill time’ must have had 
a stultifying effect on men who had worked hard all 
their lives. 



Training and rehabilitation 



The study also shows that vocational training in 
skiiled trades, as provided at a Government Training 
Centre, was unsuited to the capabilities and needs 
Of the great majority of men made redundant at 
Ryhope. Equally the number considered suitable for 
industnai rehabilitation was very small; the exchange 
assessments showed that of the total number of 
regmtrants, only 12 per cent were prima facie suitable 
for training and 15 per cent for rehabilitation. Further 
correlations of the men's own views (on their unsuit- ' 
abilrty for these schemes) with the Exchange 
assessments, showed a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment. Only seven men applied for rehabilitation and 
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Conclusion 

Because of the large measure of success achieved 
by the Board in local and long-distance redeployment 
it is perhaps the redundant men - and their fate - 
with whom, in the last analysis, we should be most 
concerned. They have been stranded by the tide of 
industrial change, technological advances and 
discoveries and confront the nation with a social, 
economic and moral problem. 

This problem goes far beyond what can be met by 
a nationalised industry which has to organise its 
operations profitably within the terms of the 
Government’s fuel policy, or by Government agencies, 
such as the Employment Exchange Service. With the 
best will in the world such organisations can assist 
only within a specified framework and their efforts 
must be limited. 

Can we afford as a nation to lose the labour of those 
men who are fit to do a job, through premature 
retirement at the age of 55? This, and the related 
social issues, are some of the fundamental questions 
posed by this study of Ryhope. 
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Supplemeni 





The financial resources of the men made 
redundant at Ryhope 



Introduction 

The main findings of this exercise are summarised 
in Chapter XII of the main report, but this supplement 
gives details of the methods used and quotes the 
results in full. This information may be of particular 
interest in view of the unusual nature of the survey; 
as far as is known a similar approach has not been 
tried before. 

Purpose 

When the data on financial problems was assembled 
it was clear that the redundant men faced serious, 



and long-lasting difficulties, also that the intensity of 
their problems varied, according to the number and 
amount of Board and State benefits received. More 
detailed research into these benefits, again based on 
official data, promised to give a most interesting, and 
informative picture on the financial problems of 
redundancy, as instanced at Ryhope. It would, for 
example, be possible to see the extent to which the 
men's incomes had dropped since the closure. A 
considerable amount of data had already been 
assembled for the main project, but this was sup- 
plemented from Ministry, Board and MSS resources 
to cover the periods and items detailed below. 



Tablet 


Source/Type 
of Income 


Before redundancy 


After redundancy" 




Earned Income 


Earnings (including holiday pay) 






SenefHs 
(a) MSS 


SIckness/InJury benefit 

Earnings related supplement 
Disablement pension 
Special hardship allowance 
Colliery supplement 


Slckness/lnjury benefit 
Unemployment benefit 
Earnings related supplement 
Disablement pension 
Special hardship allowance 
Colliery supplement 






Supplementary Benefit 
(previously National Assistance) 


Supplementary Benefit 




(6) Board 


Sick pay: 

(a) supplementary mlneworkers 

(b) weekly paid staff 








Colliery supplement 
Workmen's Compensation 
Old Cases supplement 


Workmen's Compensation 
Old Cases supplement 
Mlneworkers' Pension Scheme 
Staff Superannuation Scheme 




Board Allowances 

(а) Cash 

(б) Kind 


Rent 

Coal 

Free house 


Coal 




Deductions 
(a) Statutory 


Tax 

National Insurance 
Graduated Pension 


Tax 




(6) Other 


Trade Union dues and funds 
Fatal Accident Scheme 
Supplementary Injuries Scheme 
Mlneworkers’ Pension Scheme 
Staff Superannuation Scheme 






•Definitions of the more important types of benefit, etc., are 
of this Supplement. 


given in Table 11 at the end 
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Survey periods 

Three periods were selected, each of thirteen weeks’ 
duration. Period I, from 29th August 1966 to 26th 
November 1966 came immediately before the closure, 
and gave the men’s financial position for their last 
few months at the pit. Data was assembled not only 
for their wages, etc,, but also for incidental payments 
made by the MSS in respect of sickness and 
disability. The full range of items for all three periods 
is given in table 1. Periods II and III ran from 
2nd January- 1st April 1967 and from 1st May -29th 
July 1967 respectively, thus covering, between them, 
a six months’ record of redundancy during the first 
eight months after the closure. The opening date for 
Period II, 2nd January, was chosen in order to include 
ERS payments (not normally payable for the first two 
weeks of unemployment benefit) and also, a less 
important factor, to avoid recording the irregular 
registration pattern which sometimes occurs over the 
Christmas holiday period. It will be noted that there 
is a gap of four weeks between the end of Period II 
and the beginning of Period Ml: this was arranged in 
order to minimise the effect of ERS payments (which 
relate to income tax years) and thus to highlight the 
differences between the two periods. 



Method 

Weekly amounts under these headings were entered 
for all three periods and calculations made of the 
weekly average amount of earnings (less deductions) 
and benefits/allowances paid to each man. There 
were in all 180 redundant men (see Section XII of the 
Report) but the sample for this aspect of the research 
was 150, since it was decided to exclude (i) men who 
had found work, retired, or died during the survey 
periods and (ii) a few men whose movements were 
not fully recorded. The aim was to cover those men 
who, solely as a result of the closure, had to rely 
entirely on MSS/Board payments. 

Advantages of this approach 

This aspect of the research was carried out only from 
official data, and no interviews, questionnaires, etc. 
were used. Although it might have been possible, by 
using these methods, to have covered extra aspects 
of the men’s finances, e.g. private incomes, wives' 
earnings, etc. it is very doubtful if the results would 
have justified the outlay in time and expense, quite 
apart from feelings of annoyance which might have 
been aroused, The findings now presented are strictly 



Pre- redundancy income 

No. % Table 2 



Under £10 4 2'7 
£10-11 11 7'3 
£11-12 8 5'3 
£12-13 12 8'0 
£13-14 23 15-4 
£14-15 12 8'0 
£15-16 21 14-0 
£16-17 • 15 10.0 
£17-18 18 12'0 
£18-19 15 10.0 
£19-20 6 4.0 
Over £20 5 3.3 



Total 



150 



100.0 



Pre-redundancy income : Analysis of items 



No. of men Average 

receiving % of payment 

Items payment sample per recipient 



Board payments 

(1) Net pay 

(2) Allowances In Kind: 

(I) concessionary coal 

(II) rent 

(3) Workmen's compensation 

(4) Old Cases Supplement 



94-7 

6-0 



3-3 



1 1 0 
16 7 
1 3 3 
12 10 



150 100-0 12 11 9 



Amount of 
payments as 
% of total 
income 



76-2 

6-6 

0-3 

0-4 



83-6 



Tables 



MSS payments 

(5) Slckness/lnjury benefit 

(6) Earnlngs-related supplement 

(7) State Supplementary Benefit 

(8) Disablement Pension 

(9) Special Hardship Allowance 

(10) Colliery Supplement 



Total 



75 

34 

3 

42 



42 



50-0 2 7 8 

22-7 7 2 

2-0 1 * 11 

2B-0 1 9 2 

29-3 2 2 10 

28-0 8 9 



88 58-7 4 3 9 



150 



15 0 11 100 0 
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Post-redundancy income 



Table 4 



Period II 



Period III 



Under £5 
£5-e 
£6-7 
£7-8 
£3-9 
£9-10 
£10-11 
£11-12 
£12-13 
£13-14 
£14-15 
£15-16 
£16-17 
£17-18 
£18-19 
£19-20 
Over £20 



Total 150 100-0 150 ioq-q 



Comparison of pre- and post-redundancy incomes 

Tables Average income 



Period Under £8 £8-£11 



Pre-redundancy 

I 1-3% 

Post-redundancy 

II 186% 

III 26-6% 



a-7% 



42-7% 

42-6% 



£14 and over 



61-3% 

12-0% 

6-7% 



Summary o/' decreases in average incomes 

Table 6 



•average income for Period III, less the ERS element 



Post-redundancy income {Pe riod II) : analysis of items 

Table 7 



Items 



MSS Payments 

(1) Unemployment benefit 

(2) Sickness/injury benefit 

(3) Earnings-related supplement 

(4) Colliery supplement 

(5) Disablement pension 

(6) Special hardship allowance 

(7) State supplementary benefit 



No. of men 
receiving % of 
payments sample 



Average 

payment 

per 

recipient 
£ s d 



Amount of 
payments 
as % of 
total 
income 



115 76-7 

43 28-7 

132 88-0 

40 26-7 

40 26-7 

41 27-3 

30 20-0 



5 17 11 43-4 

5 9 1 15-0 

1 16 5 15-3 

11 0 1-4 

1 12 4 4-1 

2 12 3 6-8 

1 6 4 2-S 



Board Payments 

(8) Workmen's compensation 

(9) Old cases supplement 
<10) Mineworkers' pensions 
(11) Staff pensions 



Total 



8 

8 

73 

16 



92 

ISO 



5-3 

S-3 

48-7 

10-7 



61-3 



1 6 0 
1 2 8 
1 0 0 
5 8 2 

1 18 11 
10 8 7 



0-6 

4- 7 

5- 5 



11-5 

100-0 
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confidential, and it is impossible to identify any 
individuai from the data; the results are ail shown in 
groups and percentages. 

The findings 

Table 2 shows the average income received by the 
men during the thirteen weeks before the closure and 
table 3 analyses the various items which contributed 
towards the total income. Table 2 shows that two- 
thirds were in the £12-£18 range (31 per cent £12- 
£15 and 36 per cent, £15-18) - those at the extreme 
ends of the scale accounted for only one-third 
(15 per cent under £12 and 17 per cent. £18 and over). 
As seen from table 3, the average income was 
£15 Os lid. It Is interesting to see that, even in employ- 
ment, a considerable proportion of the men's ‘income’ 
resulted from sickness and/or disability: thus, on 
average, 164 per cent (£4 3s 9d) derived from MSS 
benefits and if similar payments from the Board are 
included (Workmen’s Compensation, and Old Cases 
Supplement) the percentage rises to 16-9 per cent. 

Half the men were at some time receiving Sickness 
Benefit: this is hardly surprising in view of the heavy 
incidence of disability (24 per cent of the labour 
force) referred to in Section XII of the main Report. 

Of the ‘Allowances in kind', concessionary coal 
(equivalent to £1 Is Od weekly) was a much more 
important financial factor than rent allowance. 

Table 4 shows the average weekly amounts of post- 
redundancy income for Periods II and III. 

The findings of these tables are summarised in 
table 5, which also compares pre- and post- 
redundancy incomes. 

Table 5 demonstrates the sharp drop in income 
immediately following redundancy (Period II) with 
a marked decrease (61 per cent to 12 per cent) in the 
£14+ range and correspondingly heavy increases in 
the two lower ranges (up to £11). There is less move- 
ment between Periods II and III but still a noticeable 
decrease in the £14+ range and an increase in those 



getting less than £8. Despite the redistribution of the 
sample the percentage for the £11-14 range remains 
remarkably similar throughout. 

Table 6 analyses the average incomes for the three 
periods (the average for period I is taken from table 3: 
those for II and III from tables 7 and 8 respectively), 
and also quotes a notional income for a later period, 
excluding the figures for Earnings Related Supplement 
which would, of course, be payable (see Table 11 at 
the end of this Supplement) for only a limited time. 
Unemployment benefit (although not sickness 
benefit) would also cease, at a still later date, but the 
resultant decrease would, in many cases, be substan- 
tially met by Supplementary benefits. 

This table shows that the most severe drop occurred, 
as would be expected, in the earlier period of 
redundancy: later the rate of decrease levels out until 
the average income in the post ERS period would 
amount to 60 per cent of that received at work. 

Tables 7 and 8 analyse the various items which con- 
tributed towards the men's post-redundancy incomes. 
The more significant findings of these tables are: 

1. State benefits contributed considerably (16 per cent) 
to the men's incomes when they were at work (see 
table 3): conversely, after the closure. Board payments 
continued to make up a sizeable proportion: 

12 per cent in both periods - the average amount being 
£1 18s 11d. 

2. As would be expected, the ERS element decreased 
between the two periods (15 per cent of income in 
period M and 6 per cent in 111). 

3. On the other hand 27 more men applied for 
Supplementary benefits in Period III, when these 
benefits represented 5-0 per cent of the income as 
against 2-5 per cent in Period II. There is a possibility 
that the percentage of men entitled to Supplementary 
benefits was higher than those (38 per cent In Period 
111) actually receiving it. Table 4 has shown that 

59 per cent then had incomes of less than £10 



Post-redundancy income {Period HI) : analysis of items 



No. of men 
receiving % of 
payments sample 



Average 

payment 

per 

recipient 

fad 



Amount of 

payments 

as%of 

total 

income 



MSS Payments 

(1) Unemployment benefit 

(2) Sickneas/lnjury benefit 

(3) Earnings-related supplement 

(4) Colliery supplement 

(5) Disablement pension 

(6) Special hardship allowance 

(7) State supplementary benefit 



113 75-3 

48 32-0 

106 70-7 

38 25-3 

39 26-0 

40 26-7 

57 3B-0 



5 10 3 46'7 

4 19 9 16.6 

17 4 6'4 

11 2 1'5 

1 11 7 4'3 

2 11 9 7'2 

1 6 2 5.0 



150 



100'0 8 8 5 87.7 



Board Payments 



(8) Workmen's compensation 


8 


5'3 


1 6 0 


0’7 






4 '7 




0'6 


( 10 ) Mineworkers’ pensions 


73 


48 '7 


1 0 0 




( 11 ) staff pensions 


16 


10'7 


5 8 2 






92 


61 '3 


1 18 11 


12'3 



Total 150 _ 9 12 3 100'0 
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(42 per cent below £9) and, especially in view of the 
extent of disability (£2 of most disability pensions 
being disregarded for assessment purposes) more 
applications might well have been successfully made. 

Tables 9 and 10 compare, in detail, the men's pre- 
and post-redundancy incomes, table 9 as between 
Periods I and M, and table 10 as between I and III. No 
special correlation Is noted between the level of pre- 
redundancy income and the subsequent decreases: 
for nearly half the men the closure meant, in both 
periods, a drop of £3-£6 from their working income, 
The average decrease, in Period II, represented 
31 per cent of the sample's pre-redundancy income 
(36 per cent in Period III), 

It is significant that post-closure incomes of the 
majority of Ryhope men fell: apart from the expected, 
although until now not accurately assessed, effect on 
the non-employed redundant men, those in employ- 
ment (for the most part the younger and fitter) also 
suffered decreases. Chapter VII of the Report has 
shown that 71 per cent (mostly pieceworkers/task- 



workers) of the men redeployed to other mining jobs 
were earning less than at Ryhope and of those in 
non-mining jobs (see Chapter XI) 61 per cent 
reported decreases. 



The Redundant Mineworkers (Payments Schemed 
Order 1968 ‘ 

The explanatory note of the Statutory instrument 
(No. 987) states : 

'This Order establishes under the Coal Industry Act 
1967 a scheme for the payment of weekly benefits 
in certain cases to supplement the income of 
mineworkers made redundant between 17th July 
1967 and 28th March 1971, after attaining the age of 
55 and before attaining the age of 65 in the case 
of men or 60 in the case of women . . . The amount 
of benefit is based on pre-redundancy earnings but 
is subject to certain specified additions and 
deductions, and no person is eligible for a total 
period of more than 156 weeks'. 



Comparison ofpre- and post-redundancy incomes (Period II) 



Table 

9 



Pre-red- No. 
undaney of 
Income men 



Decreases 



Increases Under 
(under £2) 20 /- £1-2 



Average net decrease 



£2-3 £3-4 £4-5 £5-6 £6-7 £7-8 £8-9 £9-10 £10 Amount 



% of pre- 
redundancy 
Income 



Under£10 4 
£10-11 11 

£11-12 8 

£12-13 12 

£13-14 23 

£14-15 12 1 

£16-16 21 

£16-17 15 

£17-18 18 2 

£ie-19 15 1 

£19-20 6 1 

Over £20 5 



3 

2 



3 

2 

2 

2 

3 



5 

3 




18 4 12-3 

3 1 7 29-4 

3 11 8 30-8 

4 12 4 37-1 

430 30-7 

3 18 7 27-4 

5 9 11 35'6 

5 6 3 32,2 

4 8 10 25'5 

5 2 0 27-6 

5 15 10 30-0 

8 2 9 37-5 



67 16'7 14-7 167 lOO 



Comparison of pre- and post-redundancy incomes (Period III) 



Table 

Pre-red- 

undancy 

income 

Under £10 
£10-£11 
£11-£12 
£12-£13 
£13-£14 
£14-£15 
£1S-£16 
£16-£17 
£17-£18 
£18-£19 
£19-£20 
Over £20 



£1-2 £2-3 £3-4 



Average net decrease 

% of pre- 
redundancy 
Amount Income 



Total 

% 



6'7 13.3 12'0 18'7 14.0 
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Types of MSSjBoard benefits and allowances 









Weekly rate of adult benefit 


Type of benefit 


Conditions of entitlement* 


Duration 


Before 26/10)67 


From 26/10/67 


MSS 

(1) Unemployment 

(2) Sickness 

(3) Injury 


proven unemployment 
proven sickness 

incapacity for work due to Industrial 
accident or disease 


312 days 
no fixed limit 
26 weeks 


£ 6 d 
0 0 
f4 0 0 
■fe 15 0 


£ s d 
4 10 0 
4 10 0 
7 S 0 


(4) Earnlngs-related 
supplement 


payable with (1), (2) or (3) the 
amount Is based on earnings In the 
previous tax year 


156 days 


„p,o 


£7 0 0 






Belore 1/11/67 


From 1/11/67 


(5) Disablement pension^: 


paid at end of Injury benefit period : 
amount depends on degree of 
disability 


No fixed limit 


ranges Irom 20% disability 
£170 £1 10 6 

to 100% disability 
£6 IS 0 £7 12 0 


(6) Special hardship 
allowance 


addition to disablement benefit when 
the regular or equivalent occupation 


No fixed limit 


up to 
£2 14 0 


£s'* 0 



cannot be followed 



MSSjBoard 

(8) Colliery supplement 
(this payment to Injured 
colliery workers Is 
normally made by the 
MSS when the claimant 
Is not working, otherwise 
by the Board) 



statutory Income requirements 
payable with (3) and (5) 



varies according to 
individual circumstances 
and resources 



(9) Workmen's 
compensation 



(10) Old cases supplement 



(11) Mlneworkers' Pension 
Scheme 



(12) Staff pensions 



payable where loss of earning 
capacity is attributable to injuries 
or diseases incurred before 
5th July, 1948 


No fixed limit 


up to £2 0 0§** 

(partial Incapacity) 


addition to (9) 


No fixed limit 


up to 12/3d (working)**? 
up to £1 1s 6d (not working) 


Contributory scheme, payment on 
retirement after 10 years' qualifying 
service; 

(a) on incapacity 

(i) on redundancy at 60 or over, 

(c) at age 65 




minimum £10 0 


contributory scheme after not less 
than 10 years' qualifying service 


For life 


up to half pay 



Table 11 



''This Table quotes only the basic conditions applicable, since Its 
purpose Is to explain the nature of the various payments received. 
In most cases detailed statutory requirements apply, including 
a minimum contribution record. 

fThe amounts quoted are the personal, adult rates. Additional 
amounts can be claimed in respect of wife, children and other 
dependants. (At the time of the survey period £2 10s Od could be 
claimed for a dependent wife- this was subsequently 
increased to £2 16s Od). 

^This pension Is always paid in pneumoconiosis cases. Irrespective 
of the degree of assessment. 



§Where the man was married at the time of accident/disease, the 
rate Is £2 10s Od. 

•♦In soma cases additional payments are made by the MSS 
Central Office at Blackpool. These amounts would not however, 
significantly affect the totals quoted. 

•*Jlt will be noted (tables 3, 7 and 8) that the average payments for 
this Supplement slightly exceeded these maxima. These differences 
were caused by some men being entitled to s higher rate: 

(1) when not working (Table 3) also (2) on becoming totally 
Incapacitated (Tables 7 and 8). 
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Their average gross earnings in the thirteen weeks 
prior to redundancy were £15 per week (pre- 
redundancy earnings under the Scheme are 
calculated on earnings in the previous tax year): for 
a married man this would have meant a take home pay 
of about £12 10s a week. In addition the majority of 
men enjoyed a free supply of coal valued at £1 Is Od 
per week; in all, therefore, their take home pay plus 
coal allowance was equal to £13 11s Od per week. 

While unemployed or sick, he would have received 
each week £6 10s Od in MSS benefit; earnings 
related supplement - generally from the third week of 
unemployment/sickness-of £2 Os Od and, for men 
age 60 and over the mineworkers' pension of 
£1 Os Od; making a total of £9 10s Od. 

Under the Scheme he would have been notionally 
entitled to £4 7s Od a week - less a deduction of £2 
in respect of earnings related supplement, and 
£1 pension - less also any Increases or new 
statutory payments or compensation - leaving him 
with £1 7s Od extra per week. The total income there- 
fore, before tax, would have been £10 17s Od 
(£9 10s Od, MSS benefits and pension plus £1 7s Od. 
Scheme benefit). 

At the end of the first year, when unemployment 
benefit is normally exhausted, the Scheme benefit 
would have increased to keep his income at 
£10 7s Od. per week. In addition, the Scheme provides 
for a weekly allowance (up to 20/-) where a Board 
tenant Is charged a new or increased rent consequent 
upon redundancy and whilst still occupying the same 
house. 

Table 6 showed the percentages of pre-redundancy 
income in Periods II, Mi and subsequently, as 
69 per cent, 64 per cent and 60 per cent respectively; 
on the example given, the indications are that under 
the new Scheme the post redundancy income would 
have been 80 per cent for a maximum period of three 
years: an improvement of 11 per cent, 16 per cent and 
20 per cent over the incomes shown in the periods 
studied. This percentage would be 93 per cent if the 
loss of concessionary coal is ignored and the new 
rates of unemployment/sickness benefit (increased 
as from the end of October 1967} are applied. 

Although the men made redundant at Ryhope were 
outside the retrospective scope of this Scheme, the 
detailed data available on their incomes makes it 
interesting to compare pre- and post-redundancy 
incomes with notional supplementation under the 
scheme, 
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Job History ; Pro-closure period 



Appendix 1 





NOTES 

(1) A//C (Cols. 28, 34, 36, 40) 
scNo. of Changes 

(2) U/O(C0ls. 37, 38, 41.42) 
^'Upgraded' (Code 1) 

■Downgraded' (Code 2) 

(3) (Cols. 5, 6, 7, 8) 
Division 

Area 

Unit 



( 4 ) 



F.B.N. 0\N 

(Headings of Shift/Cycle) 
Fore 1 

Back I 

Night [ 

Overnight J 
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Appendix 2 



Earnings and shifts history 
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Minisiry research records set 
up at employment exchanges 



Appendix 3 



Name, inlls 

LO where registered. 



(2) (4) M... birth 



(7) Full apprenticeship 
yes/no 



) If yes, what trade! 



(12) Mobility to areas 
beyond dally travel 
- yes/ro 



(13) Position 
(a) Suitable 
yes/no 



regards Industrial Rehabllllallon: 
lb) If unaultablo (e) Willing to apply If 
reasons sultable-yesfno 



(d) Reasons, If 
unwilling 



(e) Applied (/) Accepted for (g) If rejected, 
forIRUt IRU; If yes, date reasons 



(13) continued 

tb) Admitted (!) Placed 
tolRU- following 

yes/no IRU course, 

yes/no 



(j) It placed, 
nuote 
vacancy 



(A) It found work quote details of 

(I) SIC(MLH) 

(II) Occ Class 

(III) Business of employer 

(Iv) Address of employer 



(v) Weekly pay 

(vl) Distance from home (miles) 
(vil) Approx weekly fares (In pence) 
(vlll) Weekly hours 



(!) If unplaced 
reasons 



•Standard industrial Classification - Minimum List Heading 
flnduslrlal Rehabilitation Unit 



(U) Pos/(/on 
(e) Suitable 
yesfno 



regards Vocational Training 

(b) If unsuitable, reasons (c) Willing to (d) Reasons, if unwilling (e) Applied 
apply If suitable ror v i o 

yes/no ^ 



if) Applied (g) Applied for 
after IRt course in 

yes/no which trade 



(14) continued 
(/>) Accepted for 
VTS yes/no. 
- If yes, date 



(/) If rejected, 
reasons 



(j) Admitted to 
^:GTC, date 



(*) Admitted to 
which trade 



(/) Placed (m) If placed, 
after VTS, order no. 

yes/no 



(n) Placed in 
training trade 
yes/no 



(14) continued 



(o) If found work, quote details of 
(I) StC(MLH) 

(ii) Occ, class 

(iii) Business of employer 

(iv) Address of employer 

(v) Weekly pay 

(vi) Distance from home (miles) 
(vll) Approx weekly fares (in pence) 

(vlll) Weekly hours 



(p) If unplaced after VTS, 
reasons 



(15) DB admitted 
for children! 
(no,) 



(16) OB admitted 
for adult 
yes/no 



•Vocational Training Scheme 
^Industrial Rehabilitation 
TGovernment Training Centre 

SOependants' Benefit 107 
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(17) No. of weeks on Unemploy- 
ment Benefit before first 
placed 



(18) No. of weeks on Unemploy- 
ment Benefit in period 
surveyed 

(complete weeks oniy) 



) Summary of reasons 
of refusal of jobs 
by applicant 



I) Summary of reasons 
why employers did not 
engage applicant 



(20) No. of jobs to which sub 

mitted in period 



(24) No. of unsuccessful 
submissions in period 



A second sheet provided for a weekly record of the 
current position of the redundant men, under the 
following headings: 



Registered as ncn-clalmant 
Date of claim, first or renewal 
Total weekly unemployment benefit 
Total daily unemployment benefit 
Total weekly earnings related supplement 
Total dally earnings related supplement 

Total weekly basic unemployment benefit excluding earnings related 
eupplement and dependants benefit 

Total dally basic unemployment benefit, excluding earnings related 
supplement and dependants benefit 
Full rate (or deficient contribution record) 

Total (if any) weekly national assistance supplementation 
Total dally national assistance supplementation 
Income tax repayment (weekly amount) 

Disallowed unemployment benefit by Insurance officer, entered as: 

a. leaving employment voluntarily 

b. Industrial misconduct 

c. not applying for suitable situation 

d. not accepting a suitable situation 

r ® opportunity of suitable employment 

n ffuNr! reasonable opportunity of approved training^ 

g. failure to carry out written recommendation 

Referred to tribunal 
Result 

Referred to Commissioner 
Result ^3^08 

Offered first job 
Submitted to first job J 
Date when placed 
Date when found work 
First Job casual or permanent 
Brief details if casual 

Registration lapsed 
Reason for lapsing 



1&8 
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ItftOL Questionnaire 

May 



Appendix 4 



Questionnaire for use by MOL interviewers, covering 
three categories of ex-Ryhope Coiiiery workers, 
those who: 

( 1 ) were made redundant on closure (the largest 
category), 

(2) left the colliery during the six months before 
closure (the 'voluntary outflow'), 

(3) left the receiving pits during the six months after 
the closure (i.e,, up to the end of May 1967). 



The sequence of the questions has been arranged 
to facilitate the tabulation of data in alignment with 
that obtained by the NCB questionnaire covering the 
men still in mining (Appendix 5). Some questions 
of the two versions are identical, and these question 
numbers are cross-referenced, by giving the NCB 
number in brackets. The reference numbers at the 
extreme left (1, 2, 3) refer to the categories (see 
above) who will be asked the particular questions: not 
all are appropriate to the three. 



PART A: THE PRECLOSURE SITUATION 



For 



Question 

No. 



1, THE CLOSURE DECISION 
The Release of the News 

When did you first learn of the Board's final decision to close Ryhone? 
2,(2) Who told you of this decision { , ^ 

3 (3) How did you feel when you realized that your employment at Ryhope was 

coming to an end? 

4. (4) Did you know what reasons the Board gave tor the closure 7 Yes/No 

5, (5) If 'Yes', 

(а) How did you learn of these reasons 7 

(б) What were they 7 

(c) How did these reasons strike you 7 
0,(6) It 'No', why do you think the pit was closed 7 



Interview Record 
Reference 



The Time 
The Agency 

Reaction 
Yes; No 

The Agency 
Reasons Given 
Plausibility 
Own Opinion 



Surprise Decision 7 

Did the closure decision come as a surprise to you 7 
Why do you say that? 



Yes/No 

Reasons for Reply 



9. (9) 

10. (10) 



Inevitable Decision 7 w 

Did you feel that the closure decision was Inevitable and that the N.C. 
had no alternative 7 

If 'No', what else could have been done 7 



Yes/No 
Other Action 



1.3 11.(11) 



12,(12) 



1.3 13,(13) 



2 14. 

2 15. 

2 16 



i, REDUNDANCY AND REDEPLOYMENT 



Selection of Redundant Men 

Do you think that the selection of men who were declared redundant 
was fair? 

(a) generally 

(b) in your particular case 

It 'No', in what way was It not fair? 

Personal Interview , , ^ 

Have you any comments on the way you were interviewed about your own 
personal position following the closure 7 

Pre-closure leavers 

What were the main reasons why you left ^ . , 

Might you have stayed in mining if Ryhope had not closed 7 „ , 

Did you seriously consider transferring to another pit after the Ryhope 
closure? 

(« I! r.aaon. tor avnla.ll, dooidlno not to tr.n.t.r ? 



Fair/Not Fair 
Reasons for Reply 



Comments on Interview 

Reasons for leaving 
YesfNo 

Yes/No 



17.(14) 



Alternative Employment 

Have you any comments on 'cavilling' 



method of selection 7 



Returning to mining 

Would you ever think ot returning to coal-mining 7 
n/^hat conditions might cause you to do so 7 

SX’ ,00 

any way. 
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Cavilling 



Yes/No 

Reasons 
other pits 
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For 

Categories 


Question 

No. 




Interview Record 
Reference 




20.(15) 


3. EMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COALFIELDS 
Coalfield Visits 

(a) Did you go on a visit to another coalfield ? Yes/No 


Visitors 


2.3 




lb) If 'Yes', were you accompanied by your wife on this visit 7 Yes/No 
If ‘No’, (to Question 15(a)), why didn't you go on one of these coalfield 


Reasons for not going 




22.(17) 


visits 7 

What aspect of the visit influenced you in your decision to transfer/not to 


2.3 


23.(18) 


transfer 7 

How did your wife feel about the visit ? 


Influence on Visitors 
Wife's opinion 


2.3 


24.(18) 


Housing 

What Influence did the housing prospects in the new coalfield have on 




2.3 


25.(20) 


your decision to transferfnot to transfer ? 

When considering the housing prospects in a new area or coalfield, 


Housing Prospects 






would you be more interested in: 

(a) Renting a house, or, 

(b) Buying a house (If no deposit or only a small deposit were required 
and If the Interest rate were lower than the rate charged by Building 
Societies) 


Rent or Buy 



2.3 

2.3 


26.(21) 

27.(22) 


Transfers 

(a) Did you seriously consider a transfer to another coalfield ? YesfNo 

(b) If 'No', why not ? 

(c) If 'Yes', what were your main reasons for eventually deciding not to 
transfer ? 

(a) Would any changes In the transfer arrangements have persuaded you to 
move 7 Yes/No 

(b) If 'Yes’ what changes? 


Yes/No 

Reasons 

Changes 






Post-closure leavers 




3. 


28. 


What were your reasons for leaving your new pit 7 


Reasons 


PART B: 


THE PRESENT POSITION/CURRENT AND RECENT EMPLOYMENT 




1.2.3 


29. 


What are you doing now 7 








WorWng/Unemployed/Sick/RetIred/Anything else 


Present activity 






Present employment 




1.2.3 


30. 


If you are working now, how long have you had your Job 7 


Time in Job 



1.2.3 31. 



1.2.3 32.(23) 



Please give these details about It 
(a) Its Industry (e.g. building) 

(i) Your own work (e.g. carpenter) 

(e) Name and address o1 employer 

(d) Average weekly hours n including overtime if you do it 

(e) Average weekly pay > fairly regularly 

(before tax) J 

(f) Travailing distance from your home 

(g) Usual daily fares 

(/i) The way you get to work (e.g. bus) 

(/) Any training your employer Is giving (or has given) you 

(i) Any information you can give about your prospects with this firm 

(k) Do you expect to stay with this firm ? 

Comparing your present job with that you had at Ryhope, how do you 
feel aboutyour; 

(a) actual work 
(t) hours and shifts 

(c) wages 

(d) working conditions 

(e) supervisors 
(O workmates 

(g) travelling arrangements 

(h) anything else 



Details of present Job 



Comparison of present 
Job with mining 



Previous post-Ryhope jobs 

(а) Have you had any other Jobs than this present one sinco you loft 
Ryhope 7 Yes/No 

(б) If 'yes’ 

(i) how many ? 

(li) please give brief account of the sort of Jobs. 

Looking for work 

'00^9 for jobs after you left the pit, what ways did you 
try ? (perhaps you tried more than one). f 3 

(a) The Employment Exchange 

(b) visiting firms yourself 

(c) asking the help of friends or relatives 

(d) newspapers 

(«) others (please say which) 

Which of them were successful in getting you jobs 7 



Earlier jobs 



Choice of Job-seeking 
methods 

Efficacy of methods 
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For 

Categories 



No. 



Interview Record 
Reference 



The Exchange Service 

Have you registered at an Employment Exchange since you left Ryhope ? 
Yes/No 

If ‘yes', were the staff there able to offer you any jobs ? Yas/No 

(a) what sort of jobs were they ? 

(b) did you apply for any of them ? 

Yes/No 

(a) If 'no’, why not? 

(b) If ‘yes', 

(I) which ? 

(II) with what result? 

(a) Did you find the Exchange staff friendly and helpful 7 Yes/No 

(b) If 'no', why do you say that ? 

(a) Do you think the Employment Exchange service could be improved In 
any way ? Yes/No 

(b) If 'yes', how? 



Use of EE 

The placing service 



Attitude to EE staff 
and services 



part D: disability, REHABILITATION AND TRAINING 



1,2.3 

1,2.3 



(a) Do you know about Ministry of Labour transfer schemes ? 

(b) Yes/No 

(a) If 'yes', do you think these allowances are satisfactory ? 

(b) If 'no', what improvements would you suggest ? 

(a) Have you ever seriously considered moving your home to get another 
job? YesjNo. 

(b) If 'no', why not? 

(c) If ‘yes', what were the main reasons why you eventually decided not 
to move ? 

(a) Might anything cause you to consider moving in the future ? Yes/No. 

(b) If ‘yes', what do you think might do that 1 



MOL transfer 
allowances 



Moving home 



PART C: MOBILITY OF LABOUR 



1.2.3 

1.2.3 



(a) Have you any Injury or illness which makes working difficult ? Yes/No. 

(b) If 'yes', 

(I) what is It 7 

(II) are you a registered disabled person i 

(a) If you are not In work now, do you think you are able to do a Job ? 
Yes/No. 

(b) If 'no', why do you think so ? 

(c) If ‘yes', what sort of job do you think you could do 7 

Important Your answer to this question will not commit you In any way. 

Do you know about the Ministry of Labour schemes for 

(a) industrial Rehabilitation Yes/No 

(b) Vocational Training Yes/No 

If 'yes' (to question 4B), ^ 

(a) hove you ever considered applying for one, or both of these schemes ? 

Yes/No. 

(b) If 'yes', was it for 

(i) Industrial Rehabilitation 
(II) Vocational Training 

(ili) both , ,.u u u 

(c) If you have not considered applying for either scheme what were 
your reasons ? 

(i) about Industrial Rehabilitation 
(il) about Vocational Training. 



Disability 



Working potential 



Attitudes to 
IR/VTS 



PART E: REDUNDANT WORKERS ONLY 



(a) Has the closure created any serious difficulties for you ? Yes/No 

(b) If 'yes', what are they ? 

Did you get a redundar^cy payment from the nlu . .u . u 

If ‘yes' (to question SI), how do you feel about this lump sum that you have 
earned by your period of service ? As something to be kept for 'a rainy day', 
or do you think you are likely to spend some of it from time to time, on 

WS '"preftce guesl/on by stresslr)g that the man need not answer It If he prefers 

not lo. but that we are Interested In his views. 

(a) Do you get a special hardship allowance from the Ministry of Social 
Security? Yes/No 

(a) Do^you gera'pensloVfrom the Mineworkers' Pension Scheme ? Yes/No. 

[nB^ Calculate oTthVweekly emount-the pension Itself may be paid 
fortnightly). — 



PART F: EARLY EMPLOYMENT 



1.2.3 55.(31) 

1.2.3 56.(32) 



Did you work outside coal-mining when you left school 7 Yes/No 

If 'yes', (to question 55) 

(a) What jobs did you do for six months or more r 

(b) Did you serve an apprenticeship in any of these jobs ? 



Job experience 



Apprenticeships 
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Appendix 5 



NCB Questionnaire 



Interview programme of ex Ryhope Colliery workmen 
still in coalmining 



PART A: 


THE PRE-CLOSURE SITUATION 




Question 

No. 




Interview Record 
Reference 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


1. THE CLOSURE DECISION 
The Release of the News 

When did you first learn of the Board's final decision to close Ryhope 7 
Who told you of this decision 7 

How did you feel when you realized that your employment at Ryhope was coming to an end 7 
Did you know what reasons the Board gave tor the closure 7 Yes/No. 


The Time 
The Agency 
Reaction 
Yes/No 


(a) How did you learn of these reasons ? 

(b) What were they 7 

(c) How did these reasons strike you 7 

If ‘No’, why do you think the pit was closed 7 


The Agency 
Reasons Given 
Plausibility 
Own Opinion 


7. 

8. 


Surprise Decision 7 

Did the closure decision come as a surprise to you 7 
Why do you say that? 


Yes/No 

Reasons for Reply 


g. 

10. 


Inevllable Decision ? 

Did you tee! that the closure decision was inevitable and that the NCB had no alternative 7 
If 'No', what else could have been done 7 


Yes/No 
Other Action 


11. 


2. REDUNDANCY AND REDEPLOYMENT 
Selection of Redundarjt Men 

Do you think that the selection of men who were declared redundant was fair 7 


Fair/Not Fair 


12. 


(b) In your particular case 
If 'No', in what way was it not fair ? 


Reasons for Reply 


13. 


Personal Interview 

Have you any comments on the way you were interviewed about your own personal 
position following the closure 7 


Comments on interview 


14. 


Alternative Employment 

Have you any comments on ‘cavilling' as a method of selection 7 


Cavilling 



3, EMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COALFIELDS 
Coalfield Visits 

(a) Did you go on a visit to another Coalfield ? Yes/No 

(i) If ‘Yes', were you accompanied by your wife on this visit 7 Yes/No 

f No , (to Question 13(a)), why didn't you go on one of these coalfield visits ? 

What aspects of the visit Influenced you In your decision to transfer/not to transfer ? 
How did your wife feel about the visit ? 



Visitors 

Reasons for not going 
influence on Visitors 
Wife's opinion 



Housing 

i^teres^ed housing prospects in a new area or coalfield, would you be more 



U) Renting a house, or, 

(b) Buying a house (if no deposit or only a small deposit were 
rate were tower than the rate charged by Building Societies). 



required and If the interest 



Housing Prospects 



Rent or Buy 



Transfers 

(t-i consider a transfer to another coalfield ? Yes/No. 

(6) It 'No', why not ? ' 

S wlnn your main reasons for eventually deciding not to transfer 7 
yL(^o ^ ^ changes m the transfer arrangements have persuaded you to move 

(i) If ‘Yes', what changes ? 



Yes/No 

Reasons 

Changes 



PART B: THE PRESENT SITUATION 



2®- Comparing Ryhope with your new pit, how do you feel about your' 

(a) Actual Work ’ 

(b) Shift Arrangements 

(c) Wages 

(d) Working Conditions 

(e) Supervisors 
if) Workmates 

(g) Travelling arrangements 
(b) Other factors 
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Work 

Shift 

Wages 

Working Conditions 

Supervisors 

Workmates 

Travelling Arrangements 
Other Factors 



part C; the future 



. — Interview Record 

Qusition Reference 





How do you feel about your future in mining ? 






The Future 


part D: 


INTER-DIVISIONAL TRANSFEREES 








25. 


Transfer Allowances 

(a) Are you satisfied with the NOB transfer Allowances ? Yes/No 

(b) If 'No'i what improvements do you suggest ? 






Yes/No 

Improvements 


26. 


Reception Arrangements 

(а) V/ere you satisfied with the reception arrangements made for you m the ne 
Yes/No 

(б) If 'No', why were you not satisfied ? 


iw coalfield ? 


f^eceptlon 

Arrangements 


27. 


Have you been housed In the new coalfield 7 Yes/No. 

(а) If 'Yes', how long did you have to wait ? 

(б) If ‘No', when have you been promised a house ? 






Housed 
Waiting time 


28. 


Settling down In a new Community , 

(a) Have you or your family had any diffculties settling down in the nt 
Yes/No, 

(b) If 'Yes', what were they ? 


iw community ? 


DifTIcuIties 


29. 


Returned IDT's , 

What were your reasons for leaving your Job in the new coalfield r 






Reasons 


PART E: RDP/OTHER INDUSTRIES 


30. 


Registered Disabled Persons 

Are you a registered disabled person ? Yes/No 






RDP 


31. 

32. 


Other Industries 

Have you worked outside coalmining at any time ? Yes/NO. 
If 'Yes', 

(a) What jobs did you do for six months or more 7 

(b) Did you serve an apprenticeship in any of these jobs ? 






Job Experience 
Apprenticeships 
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Appendix 6 



Letter sent to men living in the Ryhope area. 



MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
cjo The Miners' Welfare Institute 
Ryhope 
Sunderland 

Date as postmark 

I would like, if you agree, to have a short confidential talk with you {about 
20 minutes) about your experience in mining and your activities since the 
closure. I would emphasise that this interview will not be concerned, in any 
way, with your sickness or unemployment benefit, or any other ailowances 
you may be receiving. Our purpose in conducting these Interviews is to 
help miners generally, and we may, we hope, be able to help some people 
personally. 

To make it convenient for you to come for interview, the Miners' Welfare 
Hall in Ryhope is being used, and / should be very glad to see you there, in 
the small Committee room, on , at . 

However, if you are not well enough to come, or are now at work and 
cannot manage that day and time, please fill in the paper below, and send 
it back to me using the addressed label I enclose. I will then arrange to 
call on you at your home. There is no need to write back to me if you can 
keep the appointment. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs) M. G. HORN 



Dear Sir, 

The Ministry of Labour is making some special enquiries about the effect 
of colliery closures on the lives and employment of the miners concerned 
and / am writing to you, as an ex-Ryhope miner, to ask for your help in 
this research. We would very much value your co-operation, and the 
enquiries are of national importance. 



if you cannot arrange to come on From Mr 

the day given in the letter, please 
tick the item which applies to you, 

1 or 2. 

Item 1. I am on the sick,* and not well enough to come to the Welfare 

Institute. I would like you to call on me at home between 

(please give the times that are usually most convenient 

to you). 

Item 2. I am now at work, and am only free in the evenings. I would like 
you to call at my home between and pm. 

Please note 

(a) Any visit to your home will usually bo on a week-day (Monday to 
Friday) and not later than 7.30 pm. 

(b) It will be most helpful if you can arrange to come to the Welfare 
Institute IF AT ALL POSSIBLE, as that will make it easier for us to 
see, and help, the greatest number of people. 

Thank you in advance for your help 

•This is the local wording. 
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Letter sent to men living outside Ryhope 



Appendix 7 



Ministry of Labour 

do The Miners’ Welfare institute 

Ryhope 

Sunderiand 

Date as postmark 



Dear Sir, 

The Ministry of Labour Is making some special enquiries about the effect 
of colliery closures on the lives and employment of the miners concerned, 
and I am writing to you, as an ex-Ryhope miner, to ask for your help in 
this research. We would very much value your co-operation, and the 
enquiries are of national importance. 

I would like, if you agree, to have a short confidential talk with you (about 
20 minutes) about your experience in mining and your activities since the 
closure. I would emphasise that this interview will not be concerned, in 
any way, with your sickness or unemployment benefit, or any other 
allowances you may be receiving. Our purpose in conducting these inter- 
views is to help miners generally, and we may, we hope, be able to help 
some people personally, 

To make it convenient for you to come for interview, I am arranging to be 

at the Employment Exchange - - on - 

and shall be glad to see you at — 

Please bring this letter with you. It would be most helpful if you could keep 
this appointment, as / have a number of people to see. However, if you are 
not well enough to come, or are now at work and cannot manage that day 
and time, I will try to arrange to call on you at home. 

I should be glad if, in any case, you would kindly complete the paper below, 
and send it back to me, using the addressed label I enclose. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs) M. G. Horn 



Please tick the item which From Mr. 

applies to you, 1, 2 or 3. 

Item 1. I shall be able to come, as you suggest, to the Employment 

Exchange at - 

Item 2. I am on the sick, and not well enough to come to the Exchange. 

I would like you to call at my home between - - (please 

give the times that are usually most convenient to you). 

Item 3. I am now at work, and am only free in the evenings. I would like 

you to call at my home between and pm. 

Please note that any visit to your home will usually be on a week-day (Monday 
to Friday) and not later than 7.30 p.m. 

Thank you In advance for your help 
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Appendix 8 



Letter sent to men known to be in work 



MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

c/o The Miners' Welfare Institute 

Ryhope 

Sunderland 

Date as postmark 



Dear Sir, 

The Ministry of Labour is making some special enquiries about the effect 
of colliery closures on the lives and employment of the miners concerned, 
and / am writing to you, as an ex-Ryhope miner, to ask for your help in this 
research, i think you are now settled in other employment, but would 
nevertheless very much value your co-operation, as these enquiries are of 
national importance. 

/ would like, if you agree, to have a short confidential talk with you in early 
July (between 3rd and 11th) about your experience in mining and your 
activities since the closure. I would emphasise that this interview will not 
be concerned in any way with sickness or unemployment benefit, or any 
other allowances you may have received. Our purpose in conducting these 
interviews is to help miners generally, and your experience may be very 
helpful to us. 

The Miners' Welfare Institute at Ryhope is being used for some interviews 
and if you are free at any time between 9,00 a.m. and IS noon or 1.00 pm 
and 4 pm (Monday to Friday) it would be very convenient if I could see you 
there in the small Committee Room. If however this arrangement does 
not suit you, I will arrange to call on you at your home one evening 
between 5.00 pm and 7.30 pm ( Monday to Friday ). 

Would you please fill in the paper below and send it back to me using the 
label provided, so that I know which arrangement you would prefer. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs) M. G. Horn 



"Delete as appropriate 



From Mr 

*! could arrange to come to the Miners' 

on 

at (time). 



Welfare Institute at Ryhope 
... — (date and day of the week) 



*1 would prefer you to call at my home on (date 

and day of the week) between and. (Please 

give the times which would be convenient for you). 

Signature 

Date 
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Press Notice Appcndix 9 

Effect of Coalmining Redundancy Joint Ministry of Labour and 
National Coal Board Study 



The Ministry of Labour and the National Coal Board are undertaking 
jointly a study of the effects of the closure of Ryhope Colliery in Durham. 

Two full-time research officers, one from the Ministry of Labour and one 
from the National Coal Board are dealing with the project so that the study 
can be related as closely as possible to the immediate concerns of the two 
organisations. 

Detailed records have been kepi by both the National Coal Board and 
the Ministry during the six months since the pit at Ryhope was closed and 
it is now proposed to interview most of the 800 men who were employed 
at the pit. The National Coal Board will interview the men still in their 
employment, whether In local pits or in other coalfields. The Ministry of 
Labour will be responsible for interviewing those who have now left mining 
for other industries and those who, because of age or disability, could not 
be found other work in mining. The MOL interviews will probably begin 
around 20th June [and will take place in the Miners’ Welfare Half[*. 

NCB interviews are already under way at some pits. 

It is hoped that the study will give useful information about the movement 
of coalmining workers within the mining industry and to other industries 
and associated problems of geographical mobility and training. From the 
point of view of the Ministry's Employment Service the study will prove 
particularly interesting in that, compared with workers in other industries 
where redundancies have occurred (e.g. aircraft) displaced coal-miners 
njte words In^square brackets were given to directly using their previous skills. 
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Appendix 10 



Details of Ministry interview and record coverage 



The following table sets out the total field for whom the 
Ministry were responsible 



^Total covered by 
Employment 
Exchange records 

TotaNn and/or % of record 

Category category questionnaires coverage 



Pre-closure leavers 

(f.e. those who left Ryhope, and the mining 17 13 76.5 

industry, in the six months before closure, 
excluding deaths and retirements on health 
and age grounds.) 



Total covered by 
questionnaires 
(= total 
interviewed) 



of total 
interviewed 



13 



76-5 



Leavers at and post closure^ 



22 



Pedundant mend 
discharged on closure 



Total Ministry coverage 220 204 

xThese records covered data on the benefit and vacancy position 
at all men registering at the Exchanges. Details are given in 
appendix 3. 
t>/n(erv/ew coverage; 

(1) Full interviews .jgj 

(2) Man seen, but refused to answer all, or some of the 11 

questions 

(3) Unobtainable. In most cases three or more visits were 16 

made. In two cases some information was available from 
wife/parents. 

220 



82-7 193 87-7 

dThis category includes men who 

(1) refused transfers to other pits, and therefore left the indusfrv 

on closure. ' 

(2) accepted transfer to other pits, but left them within six 
months of the closure. 

(3) voluntarily left their salvage work at Ryhope pit within six 
months of closure (this work continued for some months 
after closure). 

dThe Board figure for redundant men was 180 but excluded 
2 ancillary workers (canteen and transport) whom the Ministry 
included in their coverage, thus giving a total of 182. One man 
however, died after closure and could therefore be only ' 
Included in some limited aspects of statistical coverage. 

(age, mining job at Ryhope, etc.). 



Details of records 



Category 

Pre-closure tea vers 
(those who left Ryhope, 
and the mining industry, 
In the six months before 
closure, excluding deaths 
and retirements on health 
and age grounds.) 



_ . . Total of 

Total men Total 

Total covered by Total covered by covered by 

1 13 1 13 _ 



Total Ministry coverage 220 



•There were also 2 men dismissed by the Board for Industrial 
m^sconducti they are not Included In the Ministry field. 

who died soon after the closure and for 



""" anBrine cic 

whom Employment Exchange records were not held. 
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Comparison of Jobs and Age Structures of 
interviewed sample with popuiation redepioyed 
in mining 



Appendix 11 



The following tables show that the structure of the 
interviewed sample was within one percentage point 
of the structure of the population for all job categories 
and age groups except surface non craftsmen 
(94% population, 11-3% sample) and the 21-30 age 
group (10-5% population, 94% sample). 



Class of work 


Redeployed 
% of Total 


Sample 
interviewed 
% of Total 


Pieceworkers! 

Taskworkers 


44-4 


44-3 


Eue 






Norj-Craftsmen 


Underground 






Surface 






Craftsmen 


Engineering 






others 




4-4 


Juveniles 


4-8 


5-6 


Officials 


10-1 


9-1 


Total 


100-0 


100-0 


No. of men 


544 


320 



Redeployed Sample 

men interviewed 

Age distribution % of Total ^ of Total 


15-20 


5-2 


5-6 


21-30 


10-S 


9-4 


31-40 


2M 


21-9 


41-50 


36-0 




51-55 


14-9 


15-0 


56-60 


12-1 


12-5 


61-65 


0-2 




Total 


100-0 


100-0 


No. of men 


544 


320 
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Men Redeployed in Durham: Comparison of 
Earnings per Man Shift, 

Post-closure (First and Second Quarters) with 
Pre-closure (Last Quarter) 



Non-Craftsmen 



Differences 

e"ms 

Decreases 
Under 2s 
2s- 3sf1d 
4s- 89 lid 
6s- 7s lid 
8s- 9s11d 
10s-11s11d 
12s-1Ss11d 
14s-1Sa lid 
ies-17s11d 
1Ss-19s lid 
20s and over 

Total 



Increases 
Under 2s 
2s- 3s ltd 
4s- 5s lid 
6s- 7s lid 
Ss- 9s lid 
lOs-Hs lid 
12s-13s lid 
14s-15s lid 
16s-17s11d 
189-199 11 
20s and over 

Total 

No Difference 
Total 



*Pre-cl09ure class of work 
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Appendix 12 





























Percentage 




Second Quarter 
























Variati ons 




Piece/Taskworiters 




Non-Craltsmer 






Craftsmen 










Second Quarter 




Pace 


EUG 




Underground 


Surface 


Engineering 


Others 


Total 




First Quarter 


Difference 


No, 


% No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


+ — 


EMS 






























Decreases 






7-7 


15 










7-0 


3 


12-5 


43 


10-8 


1-6 








7-7 


4 


8-5 


5 


10-4 


2 


7-0 


4 


16-7 


28 


7-1 


1-0 


2s- 3s11d 






7 '7 






2 


4-2 


6 


20-6 


2 


8-3 


28 


7-1 


3-8 


4s- Ss 1 1 d 






5'1 


















24 


6-1 


0-3 


6s- 7s lid 






5'1 






1 


2-1 










24 


6-1 


0-8 


8s- 9s lid 






S-1 


















33 


8-3 


6-8 


lOs-lls lid 






5'1 










2 


7-0 






13 


3-3 


0-5 


12s-13s11d 






2 '6 


















11 


2-8 


1-7 


Us-15s lid 






5'1 


















14 


3-5 


0-S 


l$s-17s11d 






2 '6 










1 


3-4 






12 


3-0 


1-0 


18s-19s 11d 


43 


20-4 2 


5'1 




2-1 






1 


3-4 


4 


16-7 


51 


12-8 


11-1 


20s and over 


192 


91-4 23 


5S'9 


20 


42-5 


19 


39-6 


14 


48-4 


13 


54-2 


281 


70-9 


4-7 


Total 






























Increases 






7-7 


15 


31-9 


15 


31 -1 


1 


3-4 


3 


12-5 


47 


11-8 




Under 2s 






2 '6 


6 


12-8 




14-6 


2 


7-0 


2 


8-3 


20 


5-1 


0-4 


2s-3s lid 








2 


4-3 


2 


4-2 






3 


12-S 


10 


2-5 


0-7 


4s- Ss lid 






2-6 


3 


6-4 




2-1 


3 


10-3 




4-2 


12 


3-0 


2-3 


6s- 7s lid 














2-1 


2 


7-0 






5 


1-3 


0-7 


8s- 9s lid 
















1 


3-4 




4-2 


3 


0-7 


0-4 


lOs-lls lid 


















3-4 






3 


0-7 




128-139 lid 
















1 


3-4 






3 


0-7 


0-4 


14s-1Ss lid 
















3 


10-3 






4 


1-0 


0-7 


16S-17S lid 






























18s-19s lid 




3 


7-8 






1 


2-1 


1 


3-4 






5 


1-3 


0-8 


20s and over 


17 


8'1 15 


38-8 


27 


57-5 


28 


58-3 


15 


51-6 


10 


41-7 


112 


28-1 


4-2 


Total 


1 


0-5 1 


2-6 






1 


2-1 






1 


4-2 


4 


1-0 


0-5 


No Difference 


210 


lOO'O 39 


100-3 


47 


100-0 


48 


100-0 


29 


100-0 


24 


100-0 


397 


100-0 




Total 



121 
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Benefits and Allowances 



Benefits and allowances available to mlneworkers 
transferring to new districts under the Board Scheme 

(1) PROTECTION OF EARNINGS 

The Board and the Union have agreed to the following 
provisions: 

If a man has to be downgraded when he is transferred, 
his earnings will be protected for a period between 
twelve weeks and three years, depending on his 
length of service in the industry. A man with five 
years' service (providing his service in the two years 
immediately before transfer was continuous) would 
qualify for the full period of protection, Men who 
have completed a Board apprenticeship and who have 
been continuously employed in the industry ever since, 
qualify for the full period of protection irrespective of 
length of service. 

If a daywageman is downgraded on transfer he will 
get the standard grade rate for the job he was doing 
immediately before transfer, for as long as his protec- 
tion period lasts. 

If a pieceworker or taskworker transfers to a daywage 
job or other task work he will get 80 per cent of his 
average pre-transfer shift earnings (excluding overtime 
and five-day week bonus), with a minimum of 51 s 8d a 
shift - or his previous earnings if they were below this 
level. This means that he will not earn less than £15 
for a five day week in his new pit unless he was 
previously earning less. 



(2) TRANSFER BENEFITS AND ALLOWANCES 

The Board will pay the following allowances to transferred 
mineworkers: 

1 Fares and travelling subsistence 

(a) Rail Fare (2nd class) plus local bus fare for the 
initial journey to the new district plus up to 20s 
(according to the length of journey) for meals, etc. on 
the way. 

(b) A return fare home each month (the 2nd class rail 
fare) for ail men with dependants receiving ‘settling-in' 
or lodging allowance. This also applies to young 
transferees in receipt of ‘lodging assistance’. 

(c) A fare home in domestic emergency. 

(d) Single fare to the new district for all dependants 
moving to the new district (except children taking up 
employment other than with the Board) plus up to 20s 
(according to length of journey) for meals etc. on the 
way (children under five will get half this amount). 



2 Make-up of lost wages 

Any wages lost while travelling will be made up. 

3 Settling-in and lodging allowances 

(а) For the first four weeks in lodgings all adult 
transferees will get a ‘settling-in' allowance of £6 a 
week, 

(б) After this men who are separated from their 
dependants will get a ‘lodging allowance’ of 90s a 
week for up to two years. Transferees on the Rate 
for Age Scale without dependants get ’lodging 
assistance' and pay only a fixed part of their lodging 
costs; the Board pays the rest. 

4 Cost of household removal 

The Board will meet the cost of household removals 
(including insurance in transit or storage) and in most 
cases actually organise the removal. They will also 
grant time off on the day of moving in and make up any 
wages lost. 

5 Continuing liability allowance 

Up to 70s a week may be paid to cover cost of 
unavoidable rent, storage, etc. in the old district after 
dependants have moved to the new area. 

6 Household settlement grant 

£50 is payable as soon as the transferee moves into a 
house and another £50 when he and his family have 
settled into his new district. 

7 Increased rent allowance 

If a transferee has to pay more rent in his new district 
than in his old the Board will pay the whole of the 
difference for the first four years, 75 per cent in the 
fifth year, 50 per cent in the sixth and 25 per cent in the 
seventh. 

Since this report was prepared for print, the Board has announced 
further increases for both (1) and (2). 
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Men Redeployed in Durham: Protected Earnings 
Agreement Payments made in the first 
26 weeks of redeployment 



Appendix 14 





Payments made under the 




















Protected Earnings 






Her- 


Silks- 










(Pfe-Closure) 


Agreement 


mouth 


Westoe 


rington 


worth 


Dawdon 


Seaham 


Tempest 


Total 


Pieceworkers 


Total No. of Redeployed Men 


159 


34 


10 


31 


11 


14 


10 


269 


Taskworkers 


Protected Earnings 
No. of Men protected 


114 


34 


10 


2 




14 


5 


179 




No. of Man-weeks paid 


1,618 


518 


231 


2 




169 


79 


2,617 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 




Total Amount of Make-up 


3,698 


1,160 


551 


3 


- 


283 


208 


5,908 




Average No. of Weeks per Man 


14-2 


15>2 


23-1 


TO 


_ 


12'1 


15'8 


14'6 




Average Protection per Man 


£32 8 9 


£34 2 4 


£55 2 0 


£1 10 0 




£20 10 5 


£41 12 Q 


£33 0 1 




PMW 

(Protection per Man-Week) 


45/9d 


44(10d 


47/9d 


30/- 




34/1 d 


S2/8d 


45/2d 




No. of Men protected as % of 
total No. Redeployed 


71 -7 


lOO'O 


lOO'O 


6.5 


- 


100'0 


500 


66 '5 


Daywagemen 


Total No. of Redeployed Men 


51 


15 




4 


20 


14 


15 


130 




Protected Earnings 
















51 




No. of Men Protected 










6 






Juveniles] 


No. of Man-weeks paid 


347 


51 




26 












£ 


£ 


£ 














Total Amount of Make-up 


291 


28 


79 


21 


121 










Average No. of Weeks per Man 


15-8 


5-1 


22.2 


P6.n 


17'5 


2'0 


16'2 


14'2 






£13 4 6 


£2 16 0 


£15 16 0 














PMW (Protection per man-week 


16/9d 


10/11d 


14/3d 


16/Zd 


23/- 










No. of Men protected as % of 
Total No. Redeployed 


43-1 


66 '7 


454 


25'0 


300 


14-3 


33-3 


39'2 


Officials 


Total No. o1 Redeployed Men 


27 


- 


- 


6 




a 


9 


64 




Protected Earnings 


9 








1 


74 




13 




No. of Man-Weeks paid 




































Total Amount of Make-up 


121 




















7'6 








26-0 


24'6 




12'9 




Average Protection per Man 
PMW 

(Protection per Man-Week) 


£13 8 11 
3S;7d 








3/1 d 


15/8d 




21 /8d 




No. of Men protected as % of 
Total No. Redeployed 


33'3 








25-0 


37-5 




24'1 



Total 

Colliery 


Protected Earnings 
No. of Men protected 
No. of Man-Weeks paid 

Total Amount of Make-up 


145 

2,033 

£ 

4,110 


44 

569 

£ 

1,188 


15 

342 

£ 

630 


3 

£ 

24 


7 

131 

£ 

125 


19 

247 

£ 

348 


10 

160 

£ 

385 


243 

3,510 

£ 

6,810 




Average No. of Weeks per Man 
Average Protection per Mar 
PMW 

(Protection per Man-Week) 


140 

£28 6 11 
40/5d 


12'9 
£27 0 0 
41 /9d 


22 '8 
£42 0 0 
36/1 Od 


9'3 

£8 0 0 
17/2d 


18-7 

£17 17 2 
19/1d 


13-0 

£18 6 4 
28/2d 


160 

£38 10 0 
48/2d 


144 

£28 0 6 

38/10d 



I 

I 
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Appendix 15 



Lord Robens’ Letter 



The following Is the text of the 
letter from Lord Robens offering 
future employment in mining to men 
affected by the closure of 
the Ryhope colliery; 



Dear 

Now that your pit is coming towards the end of Us life, I am writing to 
you because you will naturally be thinking about your future, and it is our 
responsibility to offer you permanent work in mining if you are prepared to 
move to a life-long pit. We have many brand new pits and others which have 
been completely reconstructed. They have the best layouts and machinery 
that the mining engineers can devise. Money has been spent not only on 
the most up-to-date mining equipment, but also on houses for the men who 
will work the pits. 

You are entitled to first choice for the vacancies that at present exist at 
these pits. 

Next week an information van will visit your colliery to give you all the facts 
about the choice that is available. You will be able to talk to the man in 
charge and he will give you some printed material that you can take home 
and read. You will certainly want to talk it over at home, because a move 
to another coalfield involves the whole family. 

You will be given information about pit vacancies, the transfer allowances, 
the facts about housing and rents, shopping and social facilities, schools 
and job prospects for women, indeed all the facts upon which you can 
properly make a decision. 

When you have studied all this, you will be able to go on an expenses-paid 
visit to the coalfield of your choice, taking your family with you if you like. 
There you'll be able to see for yourself the pit, the houses, the shopping 
centres and the clubs. And you'll also meet some of the people you will be 
working with and living alongside. 

I've called this scheme the ‘Pick-your-PW Scheme, because you will be 
doing the choosing. There will be no high-pressure salesmanship - no 
attempt to rush you into a decision. All we want to do is to give you the 
facts about jobs and prospects for a secure job in mining. From then on 
it's up to you. 

/ hope you will accept my Imitation to visit the Information ran when It 
comes your way next week because its purpose is to help you. 

Yours sincerely, 

ROBENS 
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DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Who can appljr 

P) Ifpo trafiftr b.pnd d=IV travelling distance of j-oor home to employmenc In the new 


GRANTS AND 
ALLOWANCES 

To Transferred Workers 


Rese«/eme»t Transfer Scheme 
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Appendix 17 



Survey of Men's Vacancies Advertised in 
Local Press 

(excluding professional posts) 

Period: Monday, 9th January-Saturday, 14th January 1967 



Any other remarks 



Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced, able to drive 

Certiticated + exp. with Sulzer and/or Doxford 
Registered, with exp. ot KIncald/Harland and 
Wolfl 



Experienced preferred 



Aged 16-18 

Good house nvnilable 

Chain stores 

TU wages and conditions - members 
and rron-members 
Regular leave, short voyages 
Salary £204 ISs per month, including 
overtime and other allowances 
Light clothing factory; 40 hour week, 
2.30 finish Friday, 3 weeks paid holiday 
per year 

Local merchant; perm, position 
Clean driving licence essentlol, perm 
position 



Fully experienced 
Fully experienced 
Experienced 



Type of job 

Male cleaner 
2 tin cleaners (bakery) 

Assistant bar cellarman and kitchen porter 

Sutcher/salesman 

Food butcher 

Butchery/roundsman 

Second engineer 
Chief engineer 

Stockman 



Warehouseman 
Laundry route salesman 

Young man to train in laundry Dept, 
laundry sorting room chargehand 
Laundry packer 

Pressers; hand/electrlc steam Iron 

Van driver 

Taxi-drivers 

Van driver 

Drivers 

Working driver 
Wagon driver 

Tractor/driver , farm worker 
Motor lorry driver 
Washing-up pantry 

Head groundsman 
Grocer's assistant 
Chemist's assistant 
Counter assistant 
Drapery assistant 

Assistant- Grocery Provisions store 

Grocery assistant 

Shop assistants 

Senior display staff 

Car cleaner 

Forecourt supervisor 

Apprentice motor mechanic 

Apprentice for motor body repair ahop 

Paint sprayer 

Motor mechanic 

Motor mechanics 

Motor mechanics 

Motor mechanic 

Motor mechanics 
Cinema cashier 
Cinema kiosk attendant 
Bakery cleaner 
Bakery assistants 
Cleaners 

Life Insurance representative 

Grocers and General store representative 

General engineering firm representative 

Outside sales staff 

Default representative 

Salesman 

Salesman 

Salesman 

Salesman 

TV salesman 
Leaflet distributors 
Student Nurse (male) 

2 male orderlies 

General foreman 
Table hands 
Confectioner 
Post office 
Aerial rigger 
Policemen 

Royal Air Force 

dig and tool maker 

dig and tool maker 

Capstan setter operator 

Millers 

Grinders 

dig borers 

126 



Must be experienced 



Must be fully experienced 
Fully experienced 



Must have showroom experience 
Motor trade exp. preferred 



Experienced 

Skilled 

Skilled 

'Top-grade' 

Skilled or semi-skilled 

Fully experienced 



Experienced 

Must be able to drive 

Engineering background 

Must be able to drive and own car 
Able to drive 



Previous hostel exp. or exp. with old 
people 

Experienced 

Experienced 

Able to drive 



Experienced 
Experienced 
Time served men only 
Time served men only 
Time served men only 
Time served men only 



Over 25 yeers of age 
46 hour week plus overtime 
Knowledge of Durham and clean driving 
licence 

Wholesale milk deliveries; six day week 
Travel to work at first -house later if required 

Married couple required - automatic dish 
washer - accommodation perm, position 



Five day week 
Fried fish shop 

‘Must be honest and conscientious' 



Free overalls; five day week 

With good up-to date selling 'windows' 

Active man 



Young man 

Good wages and conditions, apply in person 
Able to work on own Initiative 
Temporary position with prospects of 
permanency 



Good wages and conditions 

Pay, £9 a week; 46 hour week 
Car allowance £5 per week 

Aged 35-40 and must live In North-East 

Busy HP office 

Aged 25-35, good prospects 

Aged 19-25, with good education 

Wholesale confectioners 

Must be over 25, intelligent, with aelling 

ability 

Aged over 25 

£5 per week plus commission; 35 hour week 
To train for SEN or SRN 
Pay £11 14s 8d; 40 hour week 

Long term contract - West Hartlepool area 
Alternate weeks night shift 

Sub post office 

Clean driving licence, willing to work hard 
Aged between 19-30, 5 ft. 8 in. or over, with 
good health and eyesight 
Many varied jobs for skilled and unskilled men 
Housing available at low rent - Leeds area 

Lancashire area 
Lancashire area 
Lancashire area 
Lancashire area 
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Type of job 



Skill required 



Any olher remarks 



Horiiontal borers 
Joiners 
Carpenters 
Gangers 

Concrete finishers 
2 men for casual labour 
2 electricians 
Television engineer 
Shift tester 



riuiiiw="= . . . j 

Journeyman bookbinder 

Clerical assistant 

Clothing supervisor 

Male assistant to sales manager 

Assistant life manager 

Ladies hair stylist 

Head chef 

Bar staff 

Public house tenant 

Checker/loader 

Dispatch 



Time served 
Experienced 
Experienced 
Experienced 
Experienced 






Lancashlre'area 

Civil engineering contract at Merton 
Civil engineering contract at Merton 
Civil engineering contract at Merton 



Experienced 

Experienced 



Must be able to work on own Initiative 
Must be under 21 

Aged 18-35, previous lab. experience not 
essential 



Must be experienced shorthand typist 

Fully experienced 
Experienced 



Experience In clothing industry essential 
Sand and gravel manufacture 
Previous experience desirable 

Salary up to £1,150 depending on experience 
Pay £11 a week; late transport provided 
£200 bond (minimum) required 
Dairy staff 
Young man 



Percentage of jobs with/without an age limit 



Up to 35 
Up to 50 
Up to 60 
NO age limit 



11 % 

3% 

0% 

85% 



Percentage of jobs requiringfnot requiring skill and/or 
experience 

Skill and/or experience = 54% 

No skill and/or experience = 36% 



Percentage of jobs without an age limit, and not requiring skill and/or experience - 28% 



For the purpose of this research, each type of job is counted as one, even if more than one post were advertised. 



i 

i 
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Appendix 18 



Survey of Men's Vacancies Advertised in Local Press 
(excluding professional posts) 

Period: Monday, 17th AprII-Saturday, 22nd April, 1967 



Type of job 



Skill required 



Any other remarks 



Resident caretaker 
Full-time caretaker 



Cleaner In charge — 

Pavilion caretaker attendant 

Office caretaker 

Nature reserve warden Able to drive 



Handyman 
Head Walter 
Kitchen assistants 
Gardener 
Butcher: cutter 
Butcher: Improver 
Butcher: trainee 
Butcher 

Butcher or butchering Improver 
Chief engineers 
Second engineer 
Warehouse work 
Warehouse work 
Storekeeper 

Male presser 
Spotter 

Trencher driver 

Drivers 

Drivers 

Lorry drivers (tippers) 

Van drivers 

Driver/salesman 

□ rlver/salesman 

Ambulance driver/attendant 

Conductors 

Assistant 

Shop assistant 

Stores assistant 

Fruit and Veg. hand 

Manager 

Shop manager 

Manager 

Trainee managers 
Manager 

Branch managers 



Brake shoe reiiner 
Tyre fltter/drlver 
Motor mechanics 
Motor mechanic 
Diesel mechanics 
Petrol pump attendants 
Ice cream salesman 
Salesman 
Senior salesman 
Tyre and accessories rep. 
Senior salesman 
Salesman 
Sales manager 

Collector/salesman 

Canvassers 

General foreman 
Depot foreman 

Machine shop supervisor 
Foreman 

TV engineer 
TV engineer 
TV engineer 
Projectionist (cinema) 
Royal Air Force 
Electrician 
Fitter/elect riclan 
Fitter/assembler 
126 



Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced 
Experienced 
Fully experienced 
Certificated 



Experienced 

Experienced 
Experienced 
Experienced mon only 



Experienced men 



Experienced 



Experience preferred but not essential 

Experienced 
Able to drive 



Experienced 

Fully experienced 
Fully skilled 
Fully experienced 



Previous experience 



O level standard 



Joiner by trade 

Experience In all aspects of building 

maintenance 

Experienced 

Capable of tool setting 

Experienced 

Experienced 



Experienced 

Highly skilled men only 



Local bridge club 

Easington area. £13 16s 9d a week, extra 
£1 17s lid during heating season; 40 hour 
week 

Easington area. £11 Os lid a week, extra 
£1 4s 6d during heating aeason 
5s 1ljd an hour, 40 hour week; summer hours 
longer- overtime rates. Sleep on premises In 
summer. 

7s Od per week rise after five years, plus free 
living accommodation, fuel plus lighting 
valued at £3 per week 
£73S-£1,125 per year; background of nature 
studies, estate work or forestry, Weekly 
report required 



Working 

Any age considered 



Must be abis to drive 
Foreign going motor ships 

Strong youth 

Smart youth, five day week 

Aged 20-30 lor motor accessories. Knowledge 

of brake linings advantage 

Dry cleaners 

Dry cleaners 



Northern Gen Transport Co. Ltd. 

For modern fleet 
20 cwt. (diesel vans) 

Ice cream 

Age limit 55 

Sunderland District Omnibus Co. Ltd. 
Fruit and flower trade 
Fish and chip shop 



Groceries and Provisions 

Newsagent, tobacconist plus confectioner 
'The leading Grocers' 

Footwear department 

Aged 25-30. TV shop, management and 

control of staff, knowledge of HP and rental 

trading 

Over 21, training given 

Able to work on all makes of cars 

Fleet maintenance 
Aged 16-25 

As much as £20-£30 per week can be made 
Smart appearance 

Must hold current driving licence 

Furniture and electrical 

Aged about 30. No previous experience 

necessary 

Must be a vehicle owner 

No experiertce necessary; £7 per week 

minimum. 

Local contract 



First class men only 

Conversant with present day safety 

regulations 

Bench work; £16 per week 

For field service 

For outside service 

Opportunity for youth to learn 

Many varied Jobs for skilled and unskilled men 
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Type o< job 



Gas engineers and technicians 
Boring machine operator 
Linotype operators 
I Pipe iayers 

' Bricklayer 

I Bricklayer/piasterer 

I Joiner 

Painter/decorator 
; Teiephonist 

General farm work 

Generai labourer 
Baker and confectioner 

' Steward and wife 

I Warden 



Skill required 

4 O levels (maths and science) 

First ciass experienced operator only 



Experienced In all branches of trade 
GPO trained 



Any other remarks 






Long contracts (Hartlepool) 



Aged 2B-35 
Youth 

Long jobs, 5-day week, bonus scheme 
£100 bond required 

£620-£1,290 per annum, salary depends on 
whether qualified or unqualified. 

Flat available 



Percentage of jobs with/without an age limit 

Up to 35 = 15% 

Up to 50 = 0% 

Up to 60 1 % 

No age limit = 84% 



Percentage of jobs requiring/not requiring skill and/or 
experience 

Skill and/or experience = 66% 

No skill and/or experience 34% 



Percentage of Jobs without an age limit, and not requiring skill and/or experience=23% 



For the purpose of this research, each type of Job is counted as one, even If more than one post were advertised. 



I 
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Appendix 19 



Survey of Men’s Vacancies Advertised in 
Local Press 

(excluding professional posts) 

Period: Monday, June Slli-Saturday, June 10th 1967 



Skills required 



Any other remarks 



Gardener 

Married couple - Sardener/domeslic 



Security patrol n- 



Housefather and mother 

Butchers 

Butcher 

Butchers improver 
Warehouse assietant 

Lorry driver 

Working driver 

Drivers 

Driver 

Heavy vehicle driver 

Drivers 

Tyre fitter 

Motor mechanic 

Mechanics 

Shop assistant 

Manager 



Junior carpet salesman 
Junior car salesman 
Driver/salesman 
Driver/salesman 
Credit traveller 
Royal Air Force 
Policemen 
Coach painters 
Sign writers 
Watch repairer 

Engineers for post of general assistant 
Engineers 

Specify type for press advertisements 
Electric welders 
TV service engineers 



Plumber 

Plumbers 



Joiners 



Fitters apprentice 

Fitter 

Fitter 

Fitter’s labourer 
Bricklayers 
Bricklayers 
Hod carriers 
Foremen plasterers 
General farm work 
Steward and wife 



Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced 

Experienced 



Experience preferred but n 
'First class' 

Fully experienced 



Must be able to drive 



Able to drive 
Experienced 



Experienced 
Experienced 
Fully experienced 
Fully qualified 
Qualified 



Experienced 
Experience with si 
heating 
Experienced 



Shotton Colliery Miners' Welfare. Free 
House. Pay £14. 

Psychiatric Hospital, Ryhope. Pay £12 14s, 4d 
Husband gardener/labourer, wife to help In 
house. Ago 40-60, cottage provided. Estate 
30 miles London. Joint pay £18. 

Aged not over SO. Cottage if wife willing to 
do domestic work in house. 

Aged up to 35 yrs. Clean driving licence, 
and own alsatian dog, 

Resident. Pay £545-£72S per annum. 

Good hours. Chain store 



3 ton furniture van; 5^ day week 
Over 21 years of age 
Aged about 18 

5 ton vehicle. Local wholesale milk deliveries 
Fruit trade 
Coal deliveries 






Northern General Transport Co. Ltd. 
Permanent position 



Harrogate area 
Fish and chip shop 

Grocery mobile shop. Open to members and 
non-members (TU); pay £16 10s Od 
Grocers' store 

Five day week; three weeks' holiday with pay 



Clean driving licence 



Ice-cream 

Aged 25-35, must have clean references 
Varied Jobs for skilled and unskilled men 
Aged 18-30, height 5ft. 8ln. 



Communications 

Knowledge of copywriting & typing advantage 



Sound employment, driver preferred 
Apply on site 
Apply on site 



Man or strong youth 
£50 borrd required 



Percentage of jobs witti/without an age limit 
Up to 35 = 13% Up to 60 » 2% 

PerceMaoe oTiobs wHh "T .r experience = 67% No skill and/or experience - 33% 

Percentage of Jobs without an age Ifmit, and not requiring skill and/or experience= 19 % 



Note: For the purpose of this research, each type of Job is counted ai 



nltm 
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Survey of Men’s Vacancies held at 
Employment Exchanges 

(Professional and Mining Vacancies Excluded) 

Current on 28th November, 1966 and within daily travelling 
distance ofRyhope 



Appendix 20 







No. 










TU 




Occupation 


Industry 


required 




Hours 


maximum 


1 served 


membership 


Remarks 


Joiner 


Building 


3 


6s 11 Jd per hour 


42 


50 


Yes 


Mostly essential 


Piasterers 


Shipbuilding 


1 


7s lid per hr. 


40 


so 


Yes 


Essential 




Plasterers 


Building 


1 


7s Sid per hr 


42 


50 


Yes 


Optional 




Piumbers 


Council and 


3 


7s 6d per hr 


42 


50 


Yes 


Essential 




Psviors 


Council and 
building 


2 


6s Hid per hr 


42 


No iimit 


Yes 


Optional 




Steei Fixers 


Council and 
building 




6s 9id per hr 


42 


45 


No 


Optional 




Labourer 


Foundry 


' 


£13 9s 4d 


4Q 


35 


No 


Optional 


Permanent nights 
experience essential 


Biacksmith 


Pipework 


1 


£14 per week 


40 


No limit 


Yes 


Optional 




Biacksmith 


Engineering 


1 


£13andO/T 


40 


No limit 


Yes 


Optional 




Electric weider 


Shipbuilding 


1 


To be arranged 


40 


45 


Yes 


Essential 


Permanent night shllt 


Crane siinger 


Forge 


1 


6b 11d per hr 


40 


45 


No 


Optional 


Must be experienced 


Motor meche 


Garages 


2 


7s 8d per hr 


40 


45 


Yes 


Optional 


Specialised experience 


















not GTC trainees 


Centre lathe 


Engineering 


1 


£1 8-£20 


40 


50 


Yes 


Essential 




Milling machine 


Machinery 


1 


TU rate 


40 


40 


No 


Essantlal 


Experlsnced-Mne 


operator 
Radio and TV 


Retail manufac- 


1 


TU rate 


44 


50 




Optional 


limit. 


engineer 


turing trade 
















Metal dresser 


Foundry 


1 


£10 9$ 3d 


40 


50 


No 


Optional 


Experience essential 


storeman/ 
ambulance man 


Shipbuilding 


1 


To be arranged 


40 


30 


No 


Optional 


Must be able to drive 


Driver 


Carpet warehouse 


1 


£11 


44 


25-30 


No 


Optional 




Bus drivers and 


Public Transport 




£12 0/Time rate: 


a 44 


21-50 


No 


Optional 


Medical examination 


conductors 






weekend 












Drainer 


Building 


1 


To be arranged 


42 


No limit 


No 


Optional 




Gents hairdresser 


1 


£12 


48 


No limit 


Yes 


Optional 


Must be experienced 


Driver salesman 


Bakery 


1 


£14-£20 


44 


55 


No 


Optional 


6.30 am start 


Insurance agent 






£14 


To be 
arranged 


21-40 


No 


Optional 




Mental nurses 
(student) 


Mental hospital 


Several 


Whitley scale 


48 


Not rigid 


No 


Optional 




Trainee glass 
fibre lamlnator 
and fitter 


Plastics 


1 


£7 


42 


m 


No 


Optional 




Labourer 


Factory 


1 


£8-£9 


42 


20 


No 


Optional 






n age limit 


Percentage of jobs requiring/not requiring skill and/or 


Up to 35 = 








experi ence 








Up to 50 = 










ind/or experience 






Up to 60 = 


4% 






No skill and/or experience 


= 31% 




No age limit » 


23% 
















Percentage of jobs without an age limit, and not requiring s 


kill and/or experience^ 


=8% 







Note: For the purpose of this aspect of the research, each type of job is counted as one, even if(e.g.bus drivers) multiple vacardes were notified. 
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Appendix 21 



Survey of Men's Vacancies held at Employment Exchanges 

(excluding NCB and professional vacancies) 

Current at end February 1967 and within daily travelling 
distance of Ryhope 







No. 






fifin 




TU 


— 


Occupation 


Industry 


required 


Wage 


Hours 


maximum Served 


membership Remarks 


Joiners 


Building 


6 


£12-20 


40+O/T 


_ 


Yes 


Mostly essential 


Plumber 


County Council 


1 


6s Hid 


40 


— 


Yes 






Pavior 


County Council 


2 


6s Hid 


40 


_ 


Yes 






Scaffolder 


Building and 
Civil Engineering 


2 


6s 9id+bonus 


40 


- 


No 


Optional 




Metal dresser 


foundry 


1 


£10 9s 3d + monthly 40 


_ 


Yes 




Heavy work 








bonus 30s 










Bulldozer driver 


Haulage contractor 


1 


6s 7d per hr 


40+O/T 


_ 


No 






storeman 


Engineering 


1 


7s per hr 


40 


_ 


Yes 






Tooltnaker 


Pump 

manufacturing 


1 


10s per hr.(-bonus 


40 


- 


Yes 


Optional 


Very wide experience 


Inspector 


Electronic 

instruments 


1 


£20 per week 


40 




No 


Optional 


Permanent nights able 
to do simple 
calculations 
Experience Jaguar 


Motor mecbanic 


Motor Agents 


2 


7s 6d per hour 


40 


- 


Yes 


Optional 


Metal machinist 

Capstan setter 
operator 


Electrical 
Instruments 
Mining machinery 


1 


£2 a day 

6s 8d per hour 
+ bonus and shift 
allowance 


40 

40 


50 

50 


Yes 

No 


AEU 

AEU 


To take charge 

eventually 

Shiftwork 


Combination 
lathe operator 
Spray painter 

Circuit tester 


Aircraft 

Electrical 

Instruments 

Telephone 

manufacture 


6 


£18-20 

7s per hr or more 

5s8d-7s 3d per hr 
according to 


40 

40 

40 


SO 


Yes 

No 

No 


AEU 

Optional 

Optional 


GTC trainees 
considered 
Experience electro- 
plating 

Knowledge of basic 


















essential. GTC 
trainees (Radio and 


Radio and TV 
Driver/tyre fitter 


Retail distribution 
Tyre Co. 


1 

1 


£14 per week 
£7 per week 


40i 

40 


20 


No 

No 


Optional 

Optional 


TV) considered 
Experience essential 
Preferably with 


Spray painter 
Chef 

Cleaner 

Driving 

instructor 


Crane manufacture 
Restaurant 

Bakery 
School of 


1 

1 


8s 7d per hour 
£10 

£13 9s 6d 
5s 4d per hour 


40 

arranged 

40 

42 


45 


Yob 

No 

No 

No 


Essential 

Optional 

Optional 


experience 
Chinese Cookery 

Not disabled persons 
5 years driving 


0,i„, 


Haulage 


1 


£11 11s 8d + 
£1 bonus 


40 


- 


No 


- 


experience 
Experience heavy 
goods driving. To do 


Bus driver 


Public transport 


Several 


£12 12$ 3d basic 


42 


60 


No 


Optional 


loading and unloading 
Experience 5-10ton 


Bus conductors 


Public transport 


Several 


£11 14s 9d 


42 






Optional 


vehicles 


Petrol pump 
attendant 


Petrol station 


1 


4s per hour 


44 




No 




Storekeeper 


Advertising 


1 


£12 per week 


40 




No 






Farm hand 
Trainee glass 
fibre lamlnator 


Agriculture 

Plastics 


1 


TU rate 
£7 


42 

42 


20 

19i 


No 

No 


Optional 

Optional 


unloading 


Manager's 


Paint manufacture 


1 


To be advised 


To be 


30 


No 


_ 




Driver 

salesman 


Bakery 


1 


£13 58 + 


42 


55 


No 


_ 


Genoa 

6.30 a.m. start 


General 

labourer 


Builders merchant 


1 


£9 16s 


42 


19 


No 


_ 




General 

labourer 


Sheet metal 




£11+0/T 


40 


40 


No 


Optional 


Loading lorries 


Waste paper 
collector 


Advertising 


1 


£11-12 


40 


- 


No 


- 




Percentage of jobs with/without an 
Up to 35 = 15% 


age limit 




Percentage of jobs requlring/not requiring skili and/or 
experience 


Up to SO = 


21% 






Skill and/or experience 






No age limit » 


3% 

61% 






No skill and/or experience 


36% 




Percentage of jobs without an age limit, and not requiring skill and/or experienci 


» = 15% 






Note . For the purpose of this aspect of the research, each type of job is 
t32 


counted as 


i one, even if(e.g.bus drivers) multiple vacancies were notified. 
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Jobs held by Ex-Ryhope Men at some time during 
the Survey Period 

Note : There were 6 men who had held other, casual, Jobs 
previously but these are not Included here. 
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If ‘FW 






















whether 




















by 






















Ex- 






















change 


for 


This 
















Dis- 


orfound 


Employ- 


vacancy 


notified 




















notified 


from 








en- Ryhope 




* 




1 -P'or 


Ex- 


Yes/ 


time to 


Unnofifled 


Industry 


Occupation 


gaged job 


Age 


Categc 


•ryt 


‘FW 


change 


No 


time 


vacancies 




Medical room 


1 Surface 


43 


V 


ND 


FVlf 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


sleel castings 


attendant 




















Engineering 
Electrical Goods 




1 EUG 


38 




RDP 


FW 


No 


Yes 


-- 


- 




Grinder/feeder 




















manufacture 


(semi-skilled) 


1 EUG 


44 


V 


ND 


FW 


Yes 


Yes 








Bath attendant 


1 Surface 


36 


R 


RDP 


FW 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Telephone 


Relay adjuster 


1 Underground 53 


R 


RDP 


FW 


No 


No 


Yes 




equipment 

manufacture 






















Shipbuilding 


Labourer 


1 Underground 22 


V 


UR 


P 


— 


Yes 


— 


— 


and Marine 
Engineering 






















Aircraft Engine 


Capstan 


1 Face 


23 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


Yes 




manufacture 


operator 




















Glass 

manufacture 


Forklift truck 
driver 


1 F.c= 


25 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


Yes 


- 


- 




2 Craftsmen- 


60 


R 








Yes 










(others) 

Surface 


57 


R 


RDP 


FW 


Yes 


Yes 


- 


- 




Foreman 


1 Underground 4S 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


hire firm 
























Maintenance 


3 Craftsmen 


25 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 




fitters 


engineering 




V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


_ 








25 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


- 


Transportand 


r Official 
2 \ Face 


34 


V 


NO 


FW 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


_ 


Transport 


Bus drivers 


28 


V 






No 


No 




~ 






1 Craftsmen 


47 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 






(engineering) 








FW 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 






1 Official 


33 






Port Authority 


Bricklayer 


1 Craftsmen 

(others) 

1 Craftsmen 


SO 


R 










~ 




Sea transport 


Merchant Navy 


21 


V 


ND 


FW 


No 


No 


Yes 


- 




engineering 



















Distributive 
Trades 
Mall Order 
Firm 



Electrical 

goods 

Department 

store 

Coal 

merchant 



Travelling 
salesman 
Shop porter 



■ Surface 42 

Underground S8 

Craftsmen 50 

• (Others) 
Craftsmen 54 

(Others) 

. Face 46 

EUG 22 



Ships stores Driver 

Professional & 

Scientific 

Services 



Official 

Craftsmen 

(others) 

Surface 



5S 



RDP 

RDF 



(same 

engaged 



(Speculative 
submission 
tried but 
unsuccessful) 



School 

Caretaker 

(temporary) 

Gardener 

Porter 
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Category j- 



IfFW’ If not 

Placed whether whether 

by regist- aimilar 

Ex- ered vacan- 

ehange for This cies 
orfound Employ- vacancy notified 
work mentat notified trom 

Yes/ time to Unnotifled 



•FW 



change No 






Miscellanecus 























Dance hall 


Watchman/ 1 

cleaner 


EUG 


51 


R 


RDP 


P 


- 


Yea 


- 


_ 


Social Club 


Stewards 2 


Craftsmen 

(Others) 


45 




ND 


FW 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 




Barman 1 


Face 

Craftsmen 

(Others) 


46 

45 


R 


ND 

UR 


FW 

FW 


No 

Yes 


No 

No 


No 

Yes 


Yes 


Public 

Adminlslralion 
and Defence 

Authority 


Labourers 2 


41 

32 


V 


ND 

NO 


FW 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

Yes 






Surlace 




Road sweepers 2 




56 


R 


RDP 












Hostel 1 

attendant 


Underground 


47 

48 


V 


UR 

ND 


FW 

FW 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


No 


Yes 




Car park 1 

attendant 


F.oe 


48 


R 


RDP 


FW 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 




Park attendant 1 
(seasonal] 


F.C. 


60 


R 


ND 


FW 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 




Deck chair/ 1 


Craftsmen 






ND 






Yet 






Police 


Park attendant 
















Traffic warden 1 


Official 


42 




ND 


FW 


Yet 


No 


No 


Yea 




TOTALS 4S 










P = 7 
FW =.38 










•V = Voluntary leavers 

R = Redundant men. 




















fRDP — Registered disabled person, 
UR = Unregistered disabled, 

ND = Not disabled. 
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Statutory definition of disabled person 



Secfion 1 of the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, gives the 
foliowing definition: 



134 



fi; In this Act, the expression 'disabled person' means a person who on 
account of injury, disease or congenital deformity, is substantially 
handicapped In obtaining or keeping employment or in undertaking work on 
his own account of a kind which, apart from that injury, disease or 
deformity, would be suitable to his age, experience and qualifications; 
and the expression 'disablement' in relation to any such person shall be 
construed accordingly; 

(S) For the purposes of the definitions contained in the preceding 
subsection, the expression 'disease' shall be construed as Inciuding a 
physical or mental condition arising from imperfect development of any 
organ. ’ 
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Details of Disabilities By Age 
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i 

i 





Age Distribution 


















15-20 21-30 


31-40 


41-SO 


51-55 


56-60 


61-65 


Total 




Disabilities 


No. No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


% 


Amputation 


— — 


_ 


1 












Artlirltis and rheumatism 


— — 


— 




_ 








S3 


Diseases of the dlgastive system 


— — 


1 


3 


1 








Diseases of the genito-urinary systems 


— — 


1 


_ 


_ 











Diseases of the heart and circulatory system 


— _ 


_ 




3 


4 








Diseases of the respiratory system 


— _ 


1 


2 


6 


21 








Diseases of the sKIri 


— — 







_ 




_ 






Ear defects 


— 


1 


_ 




1 


_ 






Eye delects 


— _ 


1 


_ 


— 


3 


1 


5 


3'5 


Injuries of head, faco, neck, thorax, abdomen, 
pelvis, trunk 


- ~ 


- 


- 


2 


- 


3 


5 


3.5 


Diseases, Injuries and deformities of the 
lower limbs 


— 1 




2 


1 


3 


6 


14 


9.9 


Injuries, diseases and deformities of the spine 


— — 


— 


1 


4 


3 


1 


B 


6-3 


Mental disorders 


— _ 


_ 


1 




_ 









Tuberculosis 


_ — 


1 


1 


_ 




_ 


2 


1-4 


Other general diseases and Injuries 


— — 


— 


— 





_ 


1 


1 


07 


fOlseases, Injuries and deformities of the 


— — 


~ 


1 


1 





1 


3 


2-1 


upper limbs 

Amputation, Injury to the spine 


_ _ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1 


_ 




07 


Diseases of the digestive system, injuries 
of the lower limbs and spine 


- - 


— 


- 


- 


- 






07 


Arthritis, disease of the respiratory system 
and Injuries of the spine 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


- 




1 


07 


Injuries to the lower limbs and spine 


_ _ 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


2 


V4 


Diseases of the digestive, genito-urinary and 
respiratory systems, and Injuries of head, face, 
neck, thorax, abdomen, pelvis or trunk 










1 






V4 


Total 


1 


7 


14 


18 


55 


47 


142 


100 


% of Total 


— 0'7 


4.3 


g.g 


12-7 


38 7 


33'1 




100 


*Thl3 list follows the Ministry’s DP Code as far 


as +, 
















Thereafter the groups of Injuries, etc. refer to multiple disabilities. 

















Allowance of Dependants' Benefit 
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Age Distribution 










15-20 21-30 31-40 


41-50 51-55 56-60 


61-65 


Totai 




No. No. No. 


No, No. No. 


No. 


No. % 


Benefit not admitted 


— 1 1 


5 2 11 


9 


23 19-S 


Admitted for one adult 


1 


1 B 37 




12 8'2 


Admitted for one adult and two children 


— 2 4 






10 66 


Admitted for one child 


- - - 


2 1 1 


- 


4 27 

1 07 


Admitted for three children 


- - - 


1 - - 


- 


1 07 


Total 


— 58 


14 13 M 


S3 


146 lOO'O 
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Vocational Training and Industrial Rehabilitation 
facilities available within reasonable reach of 
Ryhope 



1. Establishments open at time of pit closure 







Number of Places 


Location 


Type 


Training 


Rehabilitation 


Felllnn 


GTC and IRU 






Tursdale 


GTC 






Bfilirrnham 


GTC 






Finchale 


Residential 
Training Centre 
for the Disabled 


92 





2. Developments since pit closure 

(1) Killingworth GTC/IRU opened in October 1967 
and will build up to a full complement of 294 (GTC) 
and 100 (IRU) places. 

(2) Billingham now has an additional 12 places 
(electric welding). 

(3) Tursdale now has an additional 30 places 
(20 capstan setter/operators and 10 milling). 

(4) Felling has lost 10 centre lathe turning, and 
16 bricklaying places to Killingworth, 



3. Travelling arrangements from Ryhope 
felling Trainees use public transport: 

Bus from Ryhope to Sunderland - 15 minutes journey. 
Bus from Sunderland to Felling every 15 minutes - 
40 minutes journey. 

(The total bus journey is therefore 55 minutes plus 
change-over time at Sunderland). 

Also train from Sunderland half hourly at peak times - 
23 minutes journey. 

The Centre is 5-10 minutes walk from the station and 
bus stop. 

Tursdale A chartered bus runs daily to the centre, 
Trainees are picked up at Sunderland EE at 7.15 a.m. 
and return there in the evening. 

Killingworth and Billingham Trainees from Wearside 
are only allocated to these Centres if accepted for a 
course not existing at Felling or Tursdale. Daily 
travel is virtually impossible and trainees would have 
to hve in private lodgings, returning home at week- 



fmchale Abbey Residential accommodation is 
available and some Ryhope men take advantage of 
this, returning home at weekends. Others travel daily 
via Durham. The bus service is slow and infrequent 
but a taxi service is now operated from Seaham for 
the convenience of men living in the area. 
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Use of Government Rehabilitation and Training 
Schemes by Ex-Miners 
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In view of the very small number of ex-Ryhope men 
who went forward for Rehabilitation/Training 
(see Chapter Xll), some data has been presented, in 
this appendix, on the use of these schemes by ex- 
miners generally, using national statistics. Comments 
are also given on the adequacy of the existing 
facilities, as likely to be required by the increasing 
number of ex-miners. 

General 

Coal-miners ieaving the industry from closing pits 
can be divided into two categories: those who have 
officially been declared redundant and those who 
have voluntarily left the industry, whether in 
anticipation of redundancy or for other reasons. 
Hitherto the great majority have belonged to the first 
category; most have tended to be elderly or disabled 
or both. Although there are no controls which tie 
younger coal-miners to the industry, it has, hitherto 
been possible to offer most of them employment 
elsewhere in mining. However, the problem of 
redundancy among colliery workers may perhaps 
change in character as opportunities for redeployment 
within the industry become more restricted. 

Unemployment among ex-miners 
The extent to which unemployment among ex-miners 
has mainly affected older workers and the disabled is 
apparent from Ministry statistics for December 1968. 

At that time, of the 15,770 ex-miners unemployed in 
Great Britain, 75 per cent were able-bodied men of 50 
or over, and another 15 per cent were registered 
disabled persons. Thus only 10 per cent were neither 
elderly nor disabled. 

Training at Government Training Centres 
Although there are no age restrictions on eligibility 
for GTC training, it is scarcely surprising that very few 
of the older redundant miners have wanted, or been 
suitable for the highly concentrated training for skill 
which is given at Government Training Centres, 

Indeed the number of applications from redundant 
miners in the year ending September, 1967, when the 
great majority were elderly or disabled, totalled only 
53. From the last quarter of 1967 onwards, there has 
been a very marked upsurge in applications and the 
total for the year ended September, 1968, was 492, 
or more than nine times that of the previous year. 

This trend continued during the quarter ended 9th 
December. 1968, when 134 redundant miners applied 
for GTC training; 51 were accepted and 54 entered 
training. Of the 106 who were actually in training 
on 9th December, 42 came from Northern Region, 

37 from Scotland and 22 from North Western Region, 
it is, perhaps, significant that, of the 101 redundant 
miners who were in training in these three Regions 
on 9th December, 1968, 24 were aged 30 or under, 



39 between 31 and 40, 32 between 41 and 50 and only 
6 over the age of 50. 

Men who have left the industry of their own free 
choice have generally shown a much greater tendency 
to want and be suitable for GTC training than 
those who have been declared redundant.* For 
example, during the quarter ended 9th December, 

1968, 432 ‘voluntary leavers' made application 
compared with only 134 redundant miners, even 
though the redundant total was much greater. Of 
these 432, 141 were accepted and 129 started 
training during the quarter. Of the 186 actually 
in training on 9th December, 1968, 63 were from 
Northern Region, 49 from Wales and 30 each from 
Yorkshire/Humberside and Scotland.f 

In spite of the increased tendency for redundant 
and other ex-miners to apply for, arvd be accepted 
for GTC training, there is no evidence that the GTC 
training facilities already existing (and to be 
provided) will be inadequate for them. The areas in 
which coalmining redundancies have taken place 
(or are likely in the near future) are in general well 
served by GTCs, There are already Centres at Cardiff, 
Llanelli and Port Talbot in South Wales; Billingham- 
on-Tees, Felling-on-Tyne, Killingworlh, Maryport and 
Tursdale (Co. Durham) in the Northern Region; Leeds 
and ShefReld in Yorkshire/Humbersibe; and 
Bellshill, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
(two GTCs), Irvine and Motherwell in Scotland. 

Among the thirteen Centres to be opened in 1969 and 
1970 those at Darlington, Durham, Middlesbrough, West 
Monmouthshire, North Staffordshire and Wakefield 
should also be able to serve ex-miners who want, 
and are suitable for GTC training. When all these 
Centres are open, 23 out of the 55 GTCs and some 
5,000 (38 per cent) out of the 13,000 training places 
will be in or near coalmining areas. 



Industrial Rehabilitation 

As part of its measures to assist in resettling people 
displaced by the rundown of the coalmining industry, 
the Ministry has for some time been seeking to 
increase the contribution of its industrial rehabilitation 
service, which ought to be particularly helpful to the 
marginal members of the labour force - the older and 



‘Thus a Ministry survey, heid In 1964-196B, and based on a sample 
(611 o1 ex-miners, showed that six months after finishing their 

training, 62 (85 oar cent) were dlrectiy using it, either in their 

specific training trades or In work allied to them. Of the remainder, 
only two were unemployed and In only one case was the man s 
training considered wasted. 

The survey also showed (a) that older ex-miners experienced 
more difficulty in assimilating their training: thus over half of the 
men who terminated courses prematurely were 41 or over and 
(i) that of all men who completed their training, over a third were 
found to need 'extra education' during the course. This point was 
noted in respect of all the training trades undertaken. 
tThese figures include all 'voluntary leavers’ and not only those 
who left the industry when their pits were olosacl. This latter 
category accounted for 289 applications and 107 acceptances 
during the quarter, and 102 men who began training during it. 

158 were actually in training on 9th December, I960. 
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partially disabled redundant miners. To accommodate 
the older redundant worker, this service is now 
offered to the able-bodied as well as to the disabled. 

The industrial rehabilitation service provides short 
courses, averaging about eight weeks In duration, 
with a syllabus arranged to meet the individual’s 
need, in industrial conditions. The courses provide 
vocational guidance and assessment of potential, 
the ultimate aim being that rehabilitees should be 
placed in jobs making the fullest use of their 
capabilities. About one in six of those who complete 
IRU courses proceeds to GTC training. For the 
remainder, the testing of aptitudes and abilities in a 
practical workshop situation automatically involves 
some work familiarisation, which makes those 
concerned more acceptable to employers, particularly 
since IRU workshop activities are based on 
production work sub-contracted from local firms, and 
can be re-arranged to fake account of local employ- 
ment opportunities as they occur, 

With the main aim of providing a better industrial 
rehabilitation service in the areas most affected by 
accelerated colliery closures, it was decided in 
Autumn, 1965, to build four new IRU's to add to the 
seventeen then existing, This intention was 
mentioned in the White Paper on the Finances of 
the Coal Industry (Cmnd. 2805): 

"... the provision of additional Industrial Rehabilitation 
Units will be put in hand and special attention will be 
paid to the re-employment of the elderly and disabled 
ex-miners". 



These new IRU's have all been opened, the first, 
at Port Talbot, in March 1967, the second, at 
Billingham-on-Tees, in May 1967, the third, at 
Kiliingworth, in October 1967, and the fourth at 
Bellshill (Lanarkshire) in January 1968, The 
seventeen iRU's previously in operation also 
included some in colliery areas - Felling in Northern 
Region, Cardiff In South Wales, and Glasgow 
(Hillington) and Edinburgh in Scotland. These are the 
present facilities in the regions most concerned; 



Approximate 

annual 

through-put 



Northern 

Billlnghan 



Wales 

Cardiff 

Port Talbot ( 1 ) 



Scotland 
Bellshill .... 
Edinburgh . 
Glasgow .... 



In practice, despite these facilities, very few 
redundant miners have so far taken up courses of 
industrial rehabilitation directly as a result of pit 
closures. There are much greater numbers of ex- 
miners in other categories passing through the IRU's 
but these are generally older men who have suffered' 
some disablement so crippling (often with severe 
respiratory or spinal ailments) that they cannot be 
accommodated even within the Board’s provision of 
light work for disabled miners. Their working life, 
however, is almost spent; they fend to be immobile, 
and to live In villages with very little light industry 
within daily travelling range; they present difficult 
problems of placing in other employment. Following 
are the figures of ex-miners for the twelve months 
ended 9th December 1968: 



Region 


Applied 


Entered 

IRU’s 


No. in 
IRU's at 
9th December 
1963 


Left mining employment 
because of colliery closure 
Northern, Wales and 
Scotland 






16 

3 


Other Regions 


32 


18 


Total 


174 


119 


19 




— 


— 


— 


Left mining employment for 
other reasons 
Northern, Wales and 
Scotland 


451 






Other Regions 


340 


245 


43 











Total 


791 


577 


104 











If the key problem of provision of alternative work 
could be solved, the IRU’s could very quickly operate 
on a large scale for redundant miners. If their 
numbers increase significantly, redundant miners 
could be given some priority for admission, 
especially to the four ‘coalmining’ IRU’s. Changes 
could be made in the length and content of IRU 
courses to meet the specific problems of redundant 
miners, who might be attracted by the establishment 
of special 'miners’ resettlement sections’. In short, 
given that employment openings can be created, 
there is sufficient IRU capacity in the 'tender areas' 
to prepare much larger numbers of redundant miners 
for redeployment. 

Variations in present IRU activities which could be 
specially helpful to ex-miners might take the 
following forms: 



(a) short assessment courses lasting two to three 
weeks, designed to assess suitability for GTC training 
for a skilled trade (an extra period in the clerical 
section of the IRU could be given where there is a 
need to brush up workshop mathematics before 
training) 



Grand Totals 



(b) short periods of preparation in IRU's which 
would be followed by semi-skilled training with 
employers; and 



•Engineering Induction Course 

fOver or»e-thlrd of the total national capacity of all IRU’s. 



longer periods of semi-skilled training conducted 
in the IRU’s. 

i.J >970 
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Investigations in South Waies suggest that the 
alternative at {b) may be most attractive to employers, 
and some steps in this direction have already been 
taken at Port Talbot IRU. Enquiries and discussions 
have been conducted with the larger firms in the 
vicinity to determine the type of variation in IRU 
workshop activity which would most enhance the 
ex-miners' prospects of placing, As a result, an 
‘engineering induction' section has been set up in 
port Talbot IRU, If it proves successful, it could lead 
to similar developments in other areas. 



ro, H« M.W M J. Uote Ut. P~l.. M. 1S3»« K.I4 
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Fig. 1. Westoe Colliery, Co. Durham, which produces a million tone 
of coal a year. Fifty Ryhope men were transferred to this pit, the first 
in Britain to introduce permanent lighting at the coalface 

Fig. 3. Matthew Pearson, now a face-worker at Hem Heath, was the 
2,000th man to be transferred into N. Staffordshire under the NCB 
scheme. He was given a ctvfc reception by the Lord Mayor of 
Stoke-on-Trent. Mr Pearson's house was specially bought by the 
Coal Board to accommodate his large family 



Fig. 2. Reuben Calle, a rock-ripper at Hem Heath colliery, another 
‘million ton' pit Mr Calle, seen here on his way home at the end of 
his shift, was transferred from Ryhope In November 1966 
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Ftp. 14 A copy ol th« Mtpr Mnt by the Cheimwn of the Coal Board to all potenUal tranaferees at Ryhope 
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Toon •ixworoly. 






■ev that jo«r pit 1> comiaf toaarda the ond of it* Ufo, I aa sritlBC to 
70a becwM jm vlll mturalljr ba tliiaklnf about jour futura» aad it la oar 
raspoestbilitjr to offer pou peimzMot oork in ainii^ if joa are prepared to 
■see to a life-leaf pit. ffe hare aaz^ brand nee pita aad others ehich hare 
been cooplttalp resoostrocted. Thej hare tbe beat lajouta aad aachinary 
tbat the airittf eoflneers caa derlae. Mstmj baa been spent not onlj on the 
aoet v^to-date ainlac afaipMatj bot alao oe boQaas for the aen irito rill 
eork the pita. 

Too are entitled to firat choice for the raeaaciee that at present exist 
at thaaa pita. 

Beat eeak an infomatioo raa eill risit poor oolliaxj to fire pou all the 
facts aboat the choioa that is arailahla. Tea rill bt able to talk to the 
aaa in chanfc and he rill girt pan aooa printed mtarUl that pou ean taka 
heoe and read. Toa will eartaliOp sant to talk It over at hoot, because a 
•ova to another coalfield inrolrea the ahole faoilp. 

Too Vlll bt given uiforvatioa abeot pit vacaneiee. the transfer allowances, 
the fseta abMt boueiag and rente, ^loppii^ aad aoclal facilitiaa, schools and 
Job proepeets for enan. indeed all the facta upon which poa caa properlp nake 
a decision. 

Then poa have atudiod all this, poa eill bs able to go on an expeiMsa-pald 
visit to ths coalfield of poor cboieo, taking poor fi«llp elth pou if pou like 
poa'll be able to see for poursalf the pit, the hoosaa. the abopping 
csntrea aad ths clubs. Aad poa'll also neat seas of the psopla pou eill bo 
wrking eith and living aloi^ida. 

I'T. dl.d till. kHm til. •Wdi-.wir-pif SdM, b«c«« m rtll H. 
doing tbs cboosing. There eill bt no hlgh-praaeure salaaoaaahip - no attoant 
to rash poa into a decision. Ill so sant to do is to glvs pou the facts 
about Jobs aad porespacts for a aacun Job in alali«. Pran on it's m to 
pan. 



I hope poo eUl acoapt iaviUtiao to visit tbs iaformtlon van ^ae it 
■as pour eap next raok baenuss Its porposs Is to faslp pou. 



A letter alMiiit 
your |M‘rs<maI future from 
Loni Holxms 

ninimmii oTtbe Nntionnl ('onl Bunni 





